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I^ giving these little volumes to tlie world, a 
few words seem necessary to explain to the 
friends who have long expected them some of 
the difficulties which have delayed their ap- 
pearance. 

It was naturally the wish of many who knew 
Joshua Watson, and remembered how for nearly 
half a century, and in times of more than or- 
dinary interest, he had been one of the most un- 
wearied public benefactors and wisest counsellors 
of the Church of England, that some record of 
his life and services should be preserved to an- 
other generation. But in his old age, with his 
powers of mind fresh and vigorous to the last, 
his characteristic modesty and meekness had al- 
ways resisted the friendly entreaties that were 
made to persuade him to dictate any account of 
what he had done. He would sometimes meet 
such entreaties with an answer of gentle irony ; 
at other times he would say, ^' You are seek- 
ing access to a store-chamber of which the 
key is lost." 
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iv .editor's preface. 

There was, therefore, nothing left for those to 
whom his papers, or such papers as he had pre- 
served, were consigned, but, by such light as 
was thus afforded, and by diligent enquiries made 
in all quarters among surviving friends, with 
more labour than can easily be conceived, to put 
together such a continuous narrative as could be 
constructed from unsifted and somewhat unpli- 
able materials. Imperfect as it is, and disap- 
pointing as they fear it will be to many who 
think of him with love and reverence, still 
they trust there will be something recorded 
which will leave a salutary and affecting im- 
pression of a man worthy to be named with the 
benevolent friend of his youth, the excellent 
"William Stevens, and to be remembered here- 
after with a portion of the honour paid to the 
wise and merciful men of earlier days, whose 
righteousness hath not been forgotten. 

There was a further difficulty in the reserve 
which might be required in speaking of persons 
still living, or but lately removed from the pre- 
sent scene, whose words or acts might be the 
subject of comment in these papers. After much 
consideration, however, the Editor has thought 
it his duty not to suppress any important ex- 
pression of his revered friend's opinions on ques- 
tions of public interest, whether they regarded 
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men or measures; nor to withhold in some in- 
stances such comments as the occasion might re- 
quire. Those who have left posthumous Memoirs 
of themselves or their own times, to be pub- 
lished when they were passed from living remem- 
brance, may sometimes appear to have been more 
anxious for their own credit with posterity than 
for historic truth. In speaking of recent times, 
we speak to those who can contradict anything 
that is erroneously asserted, and shew that we 
are not aiming to establish our own views, rather 
than to submit them to the tests by which the 
accuracy of all such statements must be tried. 
The opinions of Joshua Watson, whether they 
regarded the living or the dead, were never de- 
livered in words that would wound any generous 
private feeling ; and they deserve to be recorded 
as the dictates of calm experience and enlightened 
piety : they are therefore exhibited in these pages 
that they may be weighed and considered. The 
Editor is fully conscious that of many particulars 
referred to the history is as yet imperfectly 
known ; and that things which are still in the 
progress of development may hereafter not ap- 
pear as they did when they first attracted public 
attention. 

There could be less hesitation as to the duty of 
inserting in the Memoir the notices which these 
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papers supplied of good meu removed from us, 
wKose memory will long be cherished in the » 
Church which they adorned ; William Van Mil- 
dert, Charles Lloyd, Christopher "Wordsworth, 
Henry Handley Norris, Henry Vincent Bayley, 
and many others of Joshua Watson's familiar 
friends. There are among them those whose lives 
and services well deserve a separate Memoir ; but 
any contribution to the due estimate of such men 
will not be made in vain. 

It is worthy of a passing remark, that, while 
these pages are going through the press, there has 
appeared an unexpected confirmation of Joshua 
Watson's value for Jeremy Taylor's Ductor Du- 
hitantium^ mentioned in vol. ii. pp. 10, 11, as con- 
trasted with Bishop Heber's estimate. The name 
of Bishop Hurd is sufiicient to remind the critical 
reader of one of the most accomplished and dis- 
cerning of English critics ; and his sentence on 
this great Treatise is, that it is " the most ela- 
borate and exquisite of all Taylor's writings." 
See the interesting '' Memoirs of Bishop Hurd," 
by the Eev. Francis Kilvert, 1860, p. 277. 

It is also proper to notice that the singular 
anecdote of Bishop Butler, vol. i. p. 235, which 
the Editor heard from the lips of Dean Eennell, 
as he had received it in conversation from Josiah 
Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, is related at greater 
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length by Dean Tucker himself in one of his 
Tracts. The reader may compare the two ac- 
counts, if he will refer to the last pages of a 
valuable addition to the writings of the late la- 
mented Professor J. J. Blunt, "Essays contri- 
buted to the Quarterly Eeview," pp. 497, 498. 

To the words of wisdom recorded in the latter 
portion of this Memoir, it seems right to add the 
following, obtained from another source : 

To one who came to him for help in some of 
the difficulties involved in the predestination or 
foreknowledge of God, Joshua Watson said, ''Half 
these difficulties would disappear if men would 
remember the eternal nature of the Almighty. 
To speak of God's foreknowledge is to speak to 
the comprehension of men, who are creatures of 
time. But all knowledge is the same to the 
Omniscient and Eternal One, to whom things 
that are not are as things that are." 

He would sometimes take pains to combat that 
mode of speaking of men's duties and interests, 
which makes it appear as if they were always 
opposed to each other ; whereas the "Word of God 
joins "the things that are lovely and of good 
report" with those "that are true, and just, and 
pure." To a Christian the exhortation is to hold 
his course through honour or dishonour, through 
evil report or good report; he should therefore 
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be prepared for both : but to speak as if we were 
always to expect blame where we might look 
for praise, is, he would say, "a kind of treason 
against Providence." 

Though he was entirely persuaded that "the 
Church of Eome had erred not only in manner of 
ceremonies but also in matters of faith," it is re- 
markable that his experience of converts from 
that Church accorded very much with the well- 
known opinion of Dr. Johnson. The only in- 
stance which he was wont to mention of a satis- 
factory convert was that of Mascarenhas, a young 
Portuguese of high principle and intelligence, 
with whom he was acquainted in early life, and 
who encountered loss of patrimony and exile 
from his country rather than violate the dictates 
of his conscience. The Editor much regrets that 
further particulars of this case have not been 
preserved. 
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TT is with the sense of a duty which could not piously 
be declined, that the following Memoir has been 
drawn up, and is now submitted to the public eye. 
One, whose life was devoted from his youth to the 
pursuit of the best gifts, who made it his deliberate 
choice in the prime of manhood to leave all other occu- 
pations that he might consecrate his entire energies 
to the undivided service of the Church of Christ, and 
who with equal zeal and constancy persevered in this 
holy employment to the end, has left an example to 
those that come after, which the friends of religion 
and virtue have desired to see recorded. Many years 
have now passed away, and events of no common in- 
terest have marked the time, since he who is comme- 
morated in these pages became known as one whom 
the spiritual fathers and guides of the Church of Eng- 
land loved to call to their counsels, and whose hand 
and heart were ever ready to obey the call. Some 
effort should be made to give to history the true nature 
and actual results of these counsels. Something is due 
to the memory of those whose good designs he shared, 
or who promoted the good which he had first designed. 

B 
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Sometlimg is due to the dead, wlio fostered works of 
piety and charity ; and to the living, who, having par- 
taken of the benefits, are desirous to learn more of their 
benefactors. The task seems naturally to devolve on 
those with whom he most lately lived, before whom 
the pattern of such a life was most intimately shewn, 
especially in its most afiecting and instructive close. 
It was scarcely possible that a continued intercourse 
with his winning Christian graces should not have im- 
pressed upon their remembrance something more than 
was discernible to those with whom he was more re- 
motely conversant. But the diflSculty of describing 
a character must always be in proportion to its excel- 
lence ; and they who saw most of the rare endowments 
of heart and mind which shone forth in his daily walk, 
have most reason to be conscious that the secret springs 
of the words and deeds they witnessed can never in 
this world fully be disclosed. 

The forefathers of Joshua Watson were a race of 
Cumberland ^Statesmen, settled for many generations 
in that part of the county which lies to the north of 
the Lake-district, towards Holm Cultram and Wigton, 
near the little estuary to the south of the Solway, 
formed by the rivers Wampool and Waver where they 
flow into the sea. Here, at the little village of Dun- 
draw, in the parish of Bromfield, on a small patrimony, 
which from time immemorial had passed in the same 
line from father to son, was born John, son of William 
Watson, and father of the subject of this Memoir. For 
reasons which will appear to the reader, a short account 
must here be given of his life and character. 

He was born some time in a.d. 1739 ; and, being 
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the younger of two sons, he appears in early life to 
have had to encounter his full share of a younger 
brother's fortunes. At an age when the mind of boy- 
hood first becomes capable of forming plans for the 
future, he had cherished a strong desire to be educated 
in such learning as might qualify him afterwards to 
become a candidate for Holy Orders. A worthy grand- 
father strenuously favoured this inclination; but he 
failed to obtain his father's consent. What was less 
justifiable, though in his after-life he spoke of it 
only in terms of mild regret, the father, in order to 
discourage the desire more efiectually, appears to have 
used a degree of harshness in his treatment of his 
younger son. The two brothers were sent for a time 
together as day- scholars to the small endowed grammar- 
school at Bromfield ; but while a little pony was^ pro- 
vided for the elder to ride to and from the school, 
three miles distant from home, the younger was denied 
any such indulgence. Still he persevered, and had 
mastered the Latin Accidence, and begun to imbibe 
the Grammar, when he was recalled and made to con- 
fine himself to duties more in the way of a farmer's 
labourer than of a scholar. 

It may perhaps appear to some readers that the 
wish which he had formed was hardly suitable to the 
younger son of a yeoman of small estate, however a 
slight frame of body and a meditative turn of mind 
might have given him some natural qualifications for 
it. But it is rather to be regretted, that in other 
parts of England there is not more encouragement 
to the sons of such franklins, as they are called in 
the old language of English law, whose rank and con- 
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dition is of so mucli importance in tlie commonwealtli. 
It is well known, that in Cnmberland and Westmore- 
land tlie number of old endowed grammar-schools is 
much beyond the proportion found in the Midland 
and Southern counties ; and, the facilities of education 
harmonizing very well with the energetic, earnest- 
minded character of the inhabitants, the Universities 
and learned professions have been augmented with a 
more than ordinary number of natives of the dales 
and mountain side. It is now no imcommon event 
for the chairs of science and the honorary lists of 
degrees at Cambridge to be filled by men who de- 
rived their birth from the hardy yeomen of the Border. 
From this part of England also the Church has re- 
ceived some of her most eminent divines and preachers 
since the revival of learning : such as were the excel- 
lent Bernard Gilpin, and Archbishops Grindal and 
Sandys, at the era of the Reformation; and in the 
following century. Dr. Thomas Jackson, born in Wear- 
dale in the adjoining county of Durham, Richard 
Crakanthorpe, and Clement Ellis. Here was also the 
seat of the original stock of the admirable Bishop 
Pearson, his father, Richard Pearson, Archdeacon of 
Suffolk, having been a native of Natland, near Kendal, 
and of the first of English essayists, Joseph Addison, 
whose father, Lancelot Addison, Dean of Lichfield, was 
from Crosby Ravensworth, in Westmoreland. Under 
the House of Hanover the character of the district 
was well maintained by the learned Border-antiquary 
Bishop Nicolson, and Edmund Gibson, Bishop of Lon- 
don, equally known as a pious divine and able canonical 
jurist. Most of these distinguished men rose from 
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humble or obscure parentage. If there had been 
hitherto a lack of names eminent for the literature 
which addresses itself to the imagination, this reproach 
has been once for all removed by one who will ever 
be recorded among the brightest and best of the chil- 
dren of genius and scribes of nature^ the honoured and 
lamented William Wordsworth. He too received his 
boyhood's education principally at the little school of 
Hawkshead, near the lake of Coniston. 

It is probable, therefore, that John Watson desired 
for himself a privilege, of which many of his country- 
men, in his own condition of life and with no higher 
expectations than his own, were frequently partaking 
in the last century. In fact, it is capable of proof. 
Among his school-fellows at Bromfield, from which he 
afterwards removed to Wigton, as a school of some- 
what higher repute, then kept by the Rev. Joseph 
Blaine, was Jonathan Boucher, a worthy divine, loyalist, 
and archaeologist, afterwards Vicar of Epsom in Surrey, 
of whom some account will be hereafter introduced: 
and from the same part of Cumberland, from Seberg- 
ham, on the banks of the Caldew, came a short time 
afterwards the two brothers, John and Joseph Jefferson, 
both meritorious clergymen, and the latter, well re- 
membered in Essex for his labours in the cause of 
charity and public education, the predecessor of Bishop 
Blomfield in the archdeaconry of Colchester. These 
contemporaries of the father of Joshua Watson were all 
sons of parents who farmed their own patrimonial soil. 

There was, therefore, a want of due discernment in 
the parent who opposed the early choice in question; 
as there can be little doubt, from the testimony of 
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those who knew John Watson in after years, that if 
his choice had been indulged, he was one who might 
have well and worthily ministered at God^s altar. As 
it was, the refusal called forth in the boy^s mind all 
the resolution and independence of his character. He 
was determined to go the sooner from home and to 
try his fortune abroad. In the month of January, 
1755, being yet under seventeen years of age, he 
began his wintry journey to London. Some of his 
friends accompanied him on horseback, as he wound 
his way through the Lake-district, as far as Kendal : 
from thence he walked the rest of the way. His first 
place was but a paltry one, probably such as a youth 
unknown in the wide metropolis was glad to accept 
as the first that ofiered : he opened and shut the shop 
of his employer, and carried out parcels, receiving only 
£10 a-year. A second place was better paid and every 
way preferable ; but here a severe illness seized him, 
and he was obliged to resign it to other hands. On 
his recovery, while he was regretting this loss, he had 
reason to recognise it as better ordered for him than 
he could have ordered for himself: for another ap- 
pointment was almost immediately offered to him with 
a large augmentation of income. Hitherto he had not 
ceased to feel, occasionally to feel keenly, the sense of 
his early disappointment : but seeing that a good pro- 
vidence had begun to prosper his efforts in another 
way of life, he laboured at it with unabating industry, 
and no longer thought of change. Few particulars 
are known of the following years, till we find him 
about ten years later successfully established as a 
wine-merchant on Tower-hill. 
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He married Dorotliy Robson, who was, like himself, 
from the North of England, and sister to the Rev. 
James Robson, Master of Sherborne Hospital in the 
county of Durham. The late George Robson, the 
well-known water-colour painter, as amiable in private 
life as he was distinguished for his studies in moun- 
tain scenery, was her kinsman. The issue of this 
marriage were John James "Watson, afterwards in 
Holy Orders, Rector of Hackney, Middlesex, and of 
Diggeswell, Herts, and Archdeacon of St. Alban's; 
and Joshua, the subject of this Memoir, born on 
Ascension-day, May 9, 1771. 

When he had lived to see the wish which he had 
so earnestly cherished for himself fulfilled in the elder 
of his two sons, and the younger was able to take the 
more active part of his share in the city business, he 
withdrew by degrees from the occupation of the count- 
ing-house, and made his residence in the suburban 
village of Homerton, near the spot on which the newly- 
founded church of St. Barnabas now stands. Here he 
lived till the death of his wife in a.d. 1812; when, 
yielding to the afiectionate request of his children, he 
consented to make his abode alternately with them, 
passing the summer months at Diggeswell, and the 
winter at Clapton. At Clapton, at the house of his 
younger son, when he had completed his eighty-second 
year, and increasing infirmity had prevented any further 
removal, he died on the 12th of August, 1821. 

Those who remember the father of Joshua Watson 
describe him as a man of the simplest habits ; one who, 
though not slothful in business, and rather distinguished 
for the prudent foresight which is necessary to conduct 
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a merchant's business to success, retained to old age 
the trustful heart and affectionate spirit of childhood. 
He found many playful ways of combating the priva- 
tions he endured from severe deafness, overcoming 
^^that sad exclusion through decay of sense^' by the 
pleasure he found in others' pleasures, and aiding the 
social mirth of those with whom he could not converse 
by the blameless sallies of his pen, A short time be- 
fore his death he had declined, on the plea of old 
Barzillai, an invitation to the house of Archdeacon 
Cambridge, who had wished to shew him once more 
the beauties of spring in the woods and meadows of 
Twickenham, The request was twice urged, but twice 
sent back in such terms as made the good man who 
proposed it afterwards bear testimony, that ^^he had 
never met with an aged person who had left so sweet 
an impression on his memory/^ Sir John Richardson, 
late Judge in the Court of Common Pleas, when he 
was welcomed by the old man as his son's friend, 
was struck by it as something unexpectedly grateful 
in the manner, from one who, as he speaks of it, " had 
long ceased to have any personal pleasure or interest 
in society, except as it made those around him 
happy/' He left behind him, in the words of Bishop 
Van Mildert, at his most tranquil and Christian-like 
departure, ^^ an example of blameless excellence ;'' from 
which his son, who had ministered to his declinino* 
years '' with a sort of devotional delight and satisfac- 
tion, derived much in the formation of his own cha- 
racter^' while his aged parent lived, "and still more 
in the recollection and imitation of his virtues." 

To these testimonies it may now be added, that, from 
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papers which he left behind, it appears that several 
years before his death he divided his property between 
his two sons, reserving to himself a moderate annual 
allowance for personal expenses, of which, however, 
he gave away three-fourths in gifts and benefactions. 
Nor had he neglected in his days of increasing pros- 
perity to renew a friendly intercourse with his brother 
and his brother^s family in Cumberland ; of whom the 
present worthy representative, John Watson of Bolton- 
park, near Wigton, has done his part to rescue the 
county from the reproach formerly attached to its 
uncultivated moorlands, having been adjudged the 
prize of the Agricultural Society for bringing the 
greatest number of waste acres under the dominion 
of the plough. 

Among the letters In the handwriting of the old 
man, preserved by the pious care of his sons, the fol- 
lowing may perhaps serve to confirm what has been 
said of his character : — 

" JSomerton, Bee. 15, 1807. 
^^ My dear Joshua, 
^^ The hopes I had flattered my mind with yesterday 
are, I am sorry to say, far from being realized. After 
a sleepless night, I have been very uncomfortable this 
morning ; and though I feel much easier now, I do not 
foresee any likelihood of my speedily having the plea- 
sure of taking you by the hand. When, or whether 
at all, I may be restored to perfect health, God only 
knows. To His wisdom and goodness I am perfectly 
resigned, and wish to be truly grateful for the many 
and great blessings I have enjoyed, with a sincere de- 
sire to be duly prepared to meet the awful change in 
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the temper and hope of a true Christian, relying upon 
the mercies and all-sufficient atonement of our dear 
Redeemer, Indeed, I see nothing in this world worth 
my wishing for any great extension of this earthly 
lease, except the hope of being better prepared for 
another; and, living in great concord with my dear 
friends, who are not numerous, but very dear to my 
feeling, I dread much the severe pangs the parting 
with them will occasion. But let us hope and trust 
that we may be united again in the region of eternal 
bliss and happiness. You are not to suppose, my dear 
Joshua, from the above, that I am careless or indif- 
ferent about life ; for I am sensible of its being my 
duty to take the best care I can to keep my old crazy 
barque from sinking, and I will endeavour faithfully 
to fulfil this duty. But, considering the seriousness 
of what I have written, you will not expect to see 
what follows, yet I make the addition on purpose 
to shew you I have other thoughts. To-morrow is 
to be another contract day, and I presume you have 
a tender before the Board, with prices perhaps some- 
what too low, considering the increased probability of 
hostilities between our country and America. Such 
an event would certainly enhance the rate of freight 
and premium from Tenerifie to the West Indian Islands ; 
consequently it would seem to entitle the contractors 
to better prices. A war with America is much talked 
of. If you choose it, you can make a fresh tender 
to-morrow at Somerset-house. What I say is not said 
to throw the least damp, or ofier any hindrance to 
your pursuit ; my only wish is, that you should avoid 
the trouble, in preference to your fulfilling a contract 
which may in the issue subject you to a loss. 

"I now drop the subject to teU you that my M.D. 
has just left us, and assures me that I am going on 
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very well. Your good mother also continues uncom- 
monly well for this season, and considering what she 
goes through both in body and mind. God be thanked 
for this and all other mercies. Best united love, &c., 

During the many years when his power of hearing 
had become so impaired as to deprive him of all share 
in the words of exhortation, he was nevertheless an un- 
failing attendant at churchy joining, as devout custom 
guided him, in the psalms and prayers, and filling the 
space occupied by the sermon with quiet wakeful medi- 
tation. The Prayer-book was the daily guide of his 
devotions at home ; but there was something of a more 
particular nature in the providences of his life, which 
seems to have suggested to him the words of the fol- 
lowing prayer, written in his own hand, and found 
after his death among his more private papers : — 

^^0 Almighty and everlasting God, of Thine abundant 
goodness fill my heart with gratitude to Thee for the 
many and unspeakable mercies which Thou hast from 
time to time graciously bestowed upon me and my dear 
family ; particularly for Thy mercies vouchsafed to me 
in bringing me in health and safety to this day [or 
night]. Lord, I humbly implore Thee to continue 
Thy kind protection through the remainder of this 
mortal life; and, as I know not what to pray for as 
I ought, if it be Thy blessed will, cleanse the thoughts 
of my heart by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, so 
that I may perfectly love Thee and worthily magnify 
Thy holy Name, and be enabled to ofier up unto Thee 
such spiritual sacrifices as may be acceptable to Thy 
Divine Majesty. And that I may ever adore and 
praise Thy holy Name, endue me with an understand- 
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ing to know, and sincere desire to conform, constantly 
and zealously, to Thy blessed will ; and grant that I 
may detest nothing so much as sin, and love and revere 
nothing so much as Thee and Thy sacred Name and 
Word, and that I may never swerve from Thy divine 
commands. Grant me, heavenly Father, also the 
fulness of Thy grace, that I may constantly withstand 
and overcome all the temptations of this wicked world, 
and in all my words and deeds endeavour, to the 
utmost of my power, to imitate the life and obey the 
precepts of my blessed Redeemer. Possess my soul 
with humility and every other Christian grace, that, 
if it should please Thee to lay me under the rod of 
affliction, I may never despond or complain, but with 
a truly humble mind submit thereto with patience, 
resignation, and Christian fortitude, relying perfectly 
upon Thy all-powerful and gracious aid in every situa- 
tion during this transitory life. And when it shall 
please Thee to summon me hence, grant, merciful 
God, that I may be found prepared for that awful 
event, and receive Thy gracious pardon and forgive- 
ness, and be admitted into Thy heavenly kingdom, 
to praise and glorify Thy holy Name for evermore. 
I most humbly presume to implore Thee to grant Thy 
grace and blessings to me, God, through the merits 
of Thy blessed Son, my Saviour Jesus Christ, in whose 
holy Name and words I conclude my very imperfect 
petition to Thee. Our Father^ which art in heavenJ^ 

As it had been this good father's purpose to associate 
his younger son with him in the business of his house 
in the City, the plan of his education was conducted 
with a view to this destination. In his tenth year he 
was placed under the care of a Mr. Crawford, at New- 
ington Butts, an old schoolmaster, with whom in earlier 
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days the excellent William Stevens had been a pupil. 
At the period during which Joshua Watson was at this 
school, the elder Crawford was assisted by his son, the 
Rev. William Crawford, then a young graduate from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who was afterwards for 
many years Archdeacon of Caermarthen, and died in 
April, 1827, aged 78. Of this junior tutor in par- 
ticular, and of the kindness with which he had been 
treated by masters and school-fellows, he often spoke 
gratefully; but it was a loss not to be replaced when 
his brother, who was here for a short time with him, 
was removed to the Charterhouse to complete his 
school-course under the classical tuition of Dr. Berd- 
more. It was, no doubt, a trial to one whose tastes 
and powers of mind were such as to have afforded the 
promise of full success in a similar course, to compare 
that brother^s honourable career at a public school with 
his own more restricted studies^. He remained with 
the Crawfords till he had attained the age of thirteen 
only, when, as a more direct preparation for the toils of 
the counting-house, he was sent for about the next 
year and a quarter to a school in the City kept by a 

^ In a list of the scholars at the Charterhouse about a.d. 1787, the 
name of John James Watson occupies the second place in the sixth 
form; the name of Robert Banks Jenkinson, afterwards second Earl of 
Liverpool, and for many years Prime Minister, stands eleventh. This 
upright and benevolent statesman was a little junior to Archdeacon 
Watson; and when he followed him to Oxford and to University 
College, being troubled in the college-hall with the assiduities of another 
former school-fellow, who had acted the bully at school, but made court 
to him as a young man of rank at the University, he changed his seat to 
Watson's side. " I shall be obliged to you,'' he said, '' if you will let 
me sit here ; for I do not particularly want the slaver of the dog who 
can no longer bite.'' 
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Mr. Eaton, frequented by sons of merchants, of some 
repute for preparing them for their business by giving 
them a knowledge of merchants^ accounts, book-keep- 
ing, and exchange, and affording facilities for acquiring 
continental languages. Thus his school-boy days were 
brought to a close when he was scarcely fifteen ; from 
this period, in a.d. 1786, he was at once taken to 
assist his father in the counting-house, which had 
some time before been removed from Tower-hill to 16, 
Mincing-lane. 

Of these days of his boyhood few recollections have 
been preserved, except that he seems to have been a 
favourite with his school-fellows, and to have felt 
some natm^al regret when he left the school at New- 
ington and bade farewell to his brief literary educa- 
tion. His play -books there were rather singular 
ones, — a translation of Josephus, and a voluminous 
old romance called ^^ Cassandra,^^ which he passed many 
hours in reading in a corner of the school-room cus- 
tomarily appropriated to him. When he was asked in 
after years what was the time that he had found for 
acquiring classical and general knowledge, his an- 
swer was, ^^he could not at all tell; it all came by 
chance.^' His reading in these years was quite un- 
guided ; but he remembered to have read a set of the 
^' British Essayists,'^ and when his father had given 
him a sum of £50 to lay out in books, he chose for 
himself a selection of our historians and poets. 

There is an inborn spirit of gladness, which seems to 
be a merciful gift of Providence supplied to the youth- 
ful mind which does not shrink from its appointed 
task ; and while innocence is retained, such a mind is 
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quick to take in all innocent occasions of pleasure. 
This was eminently seen in the boyhood of Joshua 
Watson; so that good King George III., who once 
observed him near to himseK at a place of public 
amusement, was heard to say to some of his attend- 
ants, ^^ Look at that happy boy V^ 

He now worked assiduously as his father's assistant ; 
and in 1792, as soon as he was of age, he was admitted 
as his partner. After continuing so employed long 
enough to establish his character as an intelligent and 
upright man of business, his father having now retired 
from active life, he was^ about the year 1810, sought 
out and requested to become a partner in a house of the 
same kind in Mark-lane ; and here it is supposed that, 
chiefly by executing Government contracts, to which 
his father's letter just given has some reference, he 
made the whole of his retiring fortune. Before this 
period, however, he had long devoted all his spare time 
to those public labours of charity and benevolence 
which will live to future years with his memory ; and 
in 1814 he finally withdrew from his City occupations, 
having given his partners time to supply his place with 
another merchant of the requisite capital. 

On the 15th of June, 1797, he married Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Sikes, Esq., banker in Mansion-House-street, 
and niece of Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 
With this excellent and highly- gifted woman he lived 
for thirty-four years in happy union, finding in her an 
admirable counsellor in the best aims of his life, entire 
sympathy with his thoughts on matters of duty, and a 
vigorous intellect, which attracted many minds of the 
first order to the social meetings of the clergy and laity 
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under his roof. In a private diary of tlie year 1817, 
noticing the twentieth anniversary of his wedding-day, 
he adds the words, Ter terqiie beafus. 

Of the issue of this marriage one daughter only lived 
beyond childhood ; their first-born son, Joshua Barnston, 
and an infant, Henry, both dying in the year 1802. 
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THE earliest friends with wliom Joshua Watson ap- 
pears to have found advice and guidance beyond the 
paternal threshold were William Stevens and Jonathan 
Boucher. Both these good men have found a record 
among the worthies of an elder generation^; but it 
may be well, as it concerns the subject of this memoir, 
to give a short outline of their lives and character, 
adding a few particulars which have not previously 
been made public. 

Jonathan Boucher, as has been already mentioned, 
was a schoolfellow of the father of Joshua Watson in 
Cumberland. He was born at Blencogo, in the parish 
of Bromfield, and about a mile and a-half distant from 



* A short notice of Boucher, from the pen of one who seems to have 
known him well, may be seen in " Nicholses Literary Illustrations of the 
Eighteenth Century,^' vol. v. p. 630. The Life of William Stevens, by 
Judge Park, already referred to, and to which further reference will be 
made, contains a few additional particulars, p. 173 — 181. Something is 
added here from private sources. 

C 
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Dundraw, a place which, like several others in Cumber- 
land, still retains its original Celtic name, Blaen-cogau, 
the cuckow's dell. At the early age of sixteen he went 
to America, probably with a view to find employment 
in the service of education, as the famous General 
Washington was among his pupils. The Yestry of 
the parish of Hanover, in King George's county in the 
dominion of Virginia, invited him in 1761, before he 
was yet in holy orders^ to accept the rectory of that 
parish. He did accept it, and after obtaining ordina- 
tion in England resided there, and at the parish of 
St. Mary's, Caroline county, which he afterwards held, 
till Sir Robert Eden, Bart., another Cumberland man, 
becoming Governor of Maryland, appointed him suc- 
^- cessively Rector of St. Anne's in Annopolis, and of 
Queen Anne's in Prince George's county, in that state. 
Here he continued till the American revolution, with 
which his principles utterly forbidding any compliance, 
he was ejected, as his own words speak of it, when he 
had occasion to give a short account of his early history 
in a preface to a volume of sermons, published in 1797, 
about twenty years after his return to England. This 
work he entitled, " A View of the Causes and Conse- 
quences of the American Revolution, in Thirteen Dis- 
courses, preached in North America, between the years 
1763 and 1775." The preface and notes to the work 
contain some curious particulars, not perhaps sufii- 
ciently attended to by historians, of the principal actors 
in the war, and the extent to which the insurgents were 
aided by malcontents from the shores of Great Britain. 
In conversing with his friends on this subject, Jona- 
than Boucher used to call Franklin the Achitophel, and 
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Washington the Absalom, of the insurrection. For 
Washington he retained a feeling of kindness and re- 
spect^ dictated, no doubt, in some measure by early 
private recollections ; and this feeling he shewed by 
dedicating this volume to him: but the intense spirit 
of loyalty which animated him, as it happily did also 
animate the better portion of the English nation, to- 
wards the throne and the person of King Greorge III., 
forbade the slightest sympathy with the cause which 
resulted in the separation of the colonies from the 
British Crown. It was known that Boucher's ejection 
was by no legal process, but of a character too nearly 
akin to what has been subsequently called in that 
country by the name of Lynch4aw. He was threatened 
with personal violence if he continued any longer to 
use the Prayer for the King in his public ministrations. 
His resolution was taken at once. He would not 
abandon his post in a way that might appear like 
flight from danger ; but walking into his church, where 
his flock were assembled for the last time, he laid 
a brace of pistols on the pulpit-desk, and delivered 
his farewell sermon from the text, Neh. vi. 10, 11, — 
"Afterward I came unto the house of Shemaiah the 
son of Delaiah the son of Mehetabeel, who was shut 
up; and he said. Let us meet together in the house 
of God, within the temple, and let us shut the doors 
of the temple : for they will come to slay thee ; yea, 
in the night will they come to slay thee. And 
I said, Should such a man as I flee? and who is 
there, that, being as I am, would go into the temple to 
save his life ? I will not go in.'' The discourse that 
followed was a calm defiance of the worst that could 
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ensue, while it expressed a lively and affectionate sorrow 
for tlie interruption of his relations with his people in 
Maryland, a feeling which he continued ever after to 
retain ; but '' as long as I live/' he said, " whilst I have 
my being, will I, with Zadok the priest and Nathan 
the prophet, proclaim, God save the King'/^ The 
consequence of this parting address was a sentence 
of proscription and loss of all things from the in- 
surgent power. 

A few years after his return to England, he was in 
1785 presented to the Yicarage of Epsom, in SmTcy, 
which he continued to hold till his death; April 7, 1804. 
The hereditary patron of this living was one who had 
previously known him only by character, but who be- 
came from this period a most constant and sympa- 
thetic friend, the Eev. John Parkhurst, a man worthy 
of remembrance for his labours to facilitate the study of 
the sacred languages, and who shewed his regard for 
Boucher by inscribing to him, together with Bishop 
Home and Stevens, and another friend, the latest 
edition of his Hebrew Lexicon. It was to the Curacy 
of Epsom that John James Watson was ordained in 
1790, as soon as he had completed his course at Oxford ; 
and it was Joshua Watson^s practice frequently to go 
down to his brother there on the Saturday, after the 
close of a week of business, and to return on Monday. 
It is mentioned by one who knew him welP^ that it 
was a peculiar trait of Boucher's character to be the 
friend of youth, and where he found in the young a 
desire to do well, to establish them in the love of truth 



^ The late Judge Park, in his Life of W. Stevens, p. 179. 
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and hoKness. The elder Watson is said to have been 
sometimes afraid, lest the zeal for reading and learning 
fostered by this intimacy should draw his younger son 
too much aside from the pursuits of the counting- 
house ; but it had no such result ; the visits contributed 
to form the character of his mind, without hindering his 
daily occupations ; he used afterwards to say they only 
drew him from the cricket-field, which he had found 
the most attractive scene of amusement in his youth. 

Joshua Watson always spoke of Boucher as a re- 
markable man, who had profited as much by personal 
observations made in the varied fortunes of his life, as 
by study. His general information was such that he 
could discourse, almost in the way which Osborne de- 
scribes as the faculty of Lord Bacon, '' with every man 
in the cant of his profession/^ He was a student of 
old and provincial English, in which study he employed 
his latest leisure hours. He was also a skilful linguist 
in many modern languages, and especially the Spanish, 
so that it was remembered on one occasion, being unex- 
pectedly thrown into company with a Spaniard, and 
beginning with some familiar allusion to Cervantes, he 
contrived to turn the conversation into a channel by 
which he efiectually engaged the stranger's attention 
for the evening. 

Towards the two sons of his old schoolfellow he 
shewed a kind regard, treating the elder with a kind 
of reverential affection, such as was paid to him by a 
younger generation in his riper age, but at once appre- 
ciating the remarkable judgment and discerning powers 
of mind in the younger, whom, at an age when few 
would have thought of seeking his opinion as a critic of 
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composition or style, lie would ask to revise a sermon 
for him, and when he modestly urged that the author 
could do that best himself, his answer was, ^^INTo, 
Joshua ; no man is fit to be trusted with the weeding 
of his own onion-bed/^ 

It was no ungrateful soil on which this attention was 
bestowed. At a late period of his life, an opportunity 
having occurred by which he hoped to shew kindness 
to a grandson of Boucher^s, we find Joshua Watson 
commending the case to a surviving friend in terms 
like these : — 

^' He is the grandson of one who was worthy of any 
thing that Tories and sound Churchmen could do for 
himself or his family, Boucher of Epsom, the intimate 
friend of Home, Stevens, Park, and other worthies. 
Parkhurst gave him the living of Epsom. He was 
driven from America for his loyalty. I have an un- 
feigned love for the memory of the man : it is asso- 
ciated with the earliest recollections of my boyhood. 
He was the beloved of all young men, himself one of 
the most amiable of men ; who laid every one who had 
much intercourse with him under never-to-be-forgotten 
obligations to do all the good that might at any time 
be in their power, towards any descending from his 
loins. I had the good fortune to receive much of such 
obligation as a youth, and most thankful should I be 
to be able to discharge it/' 

But a still more effectual influence is to be attri- 
buted to Joshua Watson's early intimacy with William 
Stevens, as the man himself was one whose influence 
was calculated to be deeper and more permanent. There 
was much on which his memory dwelt with love in the 
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cnaracter of Bouclier : there was bott love and venera- 
tion in Lis recollection of Stevens. 

William Stevens was indeed one whose life furnishes 
a remarkable parallel in many points to the life of his 
yomiger friend. He was born in the year 1732, in the 
parish of St. Saviour's, Southwark. His mother was 
aunt to Bishop Home, and the two cousins were asso- 
ciates in childhood, and bound through life in the bonds 
of Christian affection together. After being a short 
time at the school at Newington Butts, mentioned in 
the last chapter, he was placed with George Home at 
Maidstone, under the tuition of a learned Clergyman, 
the Rev. Deodatus Bye, who had graduated at Oxford 
in the early part of the last century. To the ability 
and discernment of this teacher, Jones of Nayland, in 
his Life of Bishop Home, bears a satisfactory testi- 
mony. But the two boys both left him at an early 
age ; Home, who was a little the eldest, and a re- 
markable young scholar, going before he was sixteen to 
University College, Oxford ; and Stevens at the same 
time, at the age of fourteen, leaving his classical studies 
to become apprentice to a hosier in the city of London. 
Thus his education was as brief as Joshua Watson's, 
and terminated for a similar purpose. 

At that house in the City, 68, Old Broad-street, he 
found a home for the remainder of his life. Enter- 
ing it as an apprentice in the year 1746, he was, in 
1754, taken into partnership, and continued under 
the same roof till his death, at the age of 75, in Fe- 
bruary, 1807. His early education, short as it was, 
gave a colour to his course of life. In his youth, at all 
intervals of business, he was so diligent a student that, 
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paying too little regard to his tealtli, lie brought him- 
self to the verge of a decline ; but the danger was 
averted by a periodical sojourn at the Bristol hot wells, 
under the care of an able physician, who from that 
time became his constant friend, Dr. Randolph, uncle 
to Dr. John Eandolph, afterwards Bishop of London. 
This good man had about that time lost an only 
daughter by the stroke of that gentle disease, and the 
conversation and correspondence which he held with 
his patient was full of the tenderness of a Christian 
and a father. The intimacy thus formed tended to 
confirm William Stevens in his study of sacred litera- 
ture; but he returned with renewed assiduity to his 
city business, in which he had all the success which he 
desired. This was the more easy, as his manner of life 
was very simple and self-denying. He appears from 
early youth to have made a single life his choice, and 
he sought no pleasures beyond the society of good 
books and good friends, devoting his spare time and all 
that he had to those charitable works which found in 
him so unwearied a supporter. 

It is known that for many years of his life, on the 
appointment of Archbishop Cornwallis, he filled the 
important ofiice of Treasurer to Queen Anne^s Bounty. 
The duties of this office naturally brought him into 
a nearer acquaintance with the needs and difficulties of 
the poorer portion of the clergy. These, in numberless 
instances, he relieved from his own purse ; but with a 
delicate respect in the manner of the gifts, which gave 
them a grace far beyond the mere tangible value. He 
was a generous benefactor to the Corporation of the Sons 
of the Clergy, a helper of their widows, and an especial 
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supporter of the Clergy Orphan School, to which for 
many years he contributed an annual donation of fifty 
pounds over and above his usual subscription. He was 
a Governor of Christ's Hospital, of the Magdalen, and 
other public charities ; he never would give his name 
to a fashionable subscription-list, but his private aids 
to gentle or simple in distress were such as deserved 
to be called munificent. 

He was a constant supporter of those old Church- 
Societies, which the apathy of the Georgian era had 
but inadequately sustained in the last century, the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel. But the good 
work, for which he has earned a more especial remem- 
brance, was the fund for aiding the disinherited bishops 
and clergy of the Scottish Church, after the repeal of 
the scandalous penal laws, under which they so long 
sufiered. Some notion of the strange diflSculties inter- 
posed, before this scant measure of tardy justice was 
obtained, may be gathered from Joneses Life of Bishop 
Horne^. When in 1792 the Act of Relief was passed, 
it was at once followed by the institution of this fund, 
promoted in Scotland by Charles William, fourth Duke 
of Buccleuch, by Sir William Forbes, the friend and 
biographer of Beattie, and other eminent Scottish lay- 
men, but at once taken up and fostered in England 
by Stevens and his friends. The original committee 
contained the names of James Allan Park, and John 
Richardson, both afterwards distinguished members of 
the judicial bench, and John Bowdler the elder^ whose 



^ Jones of Nayland. Works, vol. vi. p. 137 — 141, 
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early acquaintance witli tlie nonjuring bishop, Dr. Ro- 
bert Gordon, had given him an interest in the cause. 
Several of the London clergy aided it, particularly the 
eloquent preacher, Dr. Gerrard Andrewes, Dean of Can- 
terbury, and Rector of St. Jameses ; Dr. Robert Hodgson, 
Rector of St. George^s, afterwards Dean of Carlisle, the 
biographer of Bishop Porteus ; and Dr. Gaskin, Rector 
of Stoke Newington, to late old age the respected Se- 
cretary of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. But the chief praise of what was done was due 
to Stevens, who laboured with all the zeal of his honest 
nature to promote it, and himself set the example by 
contributing the first English subscription of £100. 

In the year 1801, finding the interruptions of busi- 
ness to the objects of higher interest in which he was 
so entirely engaged, he is said to have relinquished a 
great portion of the profits of the house in Old Broad- 
Street, in order that he might dedicate his time with 
less distraction to his labours in the cause of religion 
and charity. It is indeed rather to be wondered at, 
that he had not at an earlier period of his life found 
the one impracticable with the duties of the other : for 
he had already been led more than once, and in no 
trifling way, to employ his pen in the service of sacred 
criticism, and policy and morals, by the important con- 
troversies and serious aspect of the times. He had 
taken some share in the Feathers Tavern Controversy, 
in a lively essay, entitled " Cursory Observations on a 
Pamphlet by the Rev. Francis WoUaston.'^ He had 
been in controversy with the distinguished Hebraist, 
Dr. Benjamin Kennicott, on the integrity of the re- 
ceived text of the Old Testament, a controversy shared 
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by Bishop Home. He had published a " Discourse on 
the English Constitution/' and some " Strictures'' on 
two remarkable Sermons by Dr. Richard Watson, Bishop 
of Llandaff, in 1776, not lildng the tone in which that 
popular prelate had defended the change of dynasty in 
1688. And he had written an " Essay on the Nature 
and Constitution of the Christian Church," which may 
still be found on the List of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge — a treatise valuable in itself, and 
of less temporary interest than some of the previously 
mentioned writings. His last publication was a Memoir 
of his excellent friend and fellow-counsellor, Jones of 
Nay land, whom he survived only a few years. 

Bishop Home, dying early in 1792, had been re- 
moved from the conflicts of the Church militant in the 
midst of the first paroxysms of the French Revolution. 
Jones and Stevens were left on the scene with a few of 
their contemporaries. One of the beneficial designs 
which they mutually cherished at this period, was the 
formation of a ^^ Society for the Reformation of Prin- 
ciples," not imlike to the German Tugend-Bund, which 
towards the close of the revolutionary war difiused so 
much vital influence through the Teutonic States on 
the Continent. This association was not long sustained ; 
but the knot of friends busied themselves successfully 
in other ways to oppose the torrent of anarchy and 
infidelity which was then bursting on the nation. 
Among these friends were Thomas Calverley, Esq., of 
Ewell in Surrey, a man worthy of all honour; Dr. 
Nathan Wetherell, Dean of Hereford, and Master of 
University College, Oxford, father of the well-remem- 
bered Sir Charles Wetherell ; Dr. Samuel Glasse, Rector 
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of Wanstead, Essex ; and the pious and learned John 
Parkhurst. Joined with these veterans were several 
younger associates; among whom perhaps the latest 
survivor was the late excellent Christian and philo- 
sopher, of kindred spirit with his friend Jones, William 
Kirby, Rector of Barham^ Suffolk, where he died July 
4^ 1850, at the age of ninety years ^. The centre of 
the association, however, w^as at Nayland parsonage. 
Jones, who retained to his latest years the lively spirit 
of a boy with more than a common share of manly wis- 
dom, wrote a few short tracts, which were immediately 
in great demand, and had a most extensive circulation. 
His '' Letters to John Bull from his brother Thomas'' 
were read, as he said of them in one of his letters to 
Kirby, " from the king to the cobbler/^ Another, which 
appears to have been nearly as successful^ was " A small 
Whole-length of Dr. Priestley/' Kirby himself con- 
tributed '' Tom Paine's Picture, '' having himself the 
knowledge of certain facts relating to the life of this 
miscreant from his own observations. But there was 
something more wanted beyond the exposure of the 
character of the heresiarchs and political assassins of 
the day. There had been a great neglect of sound 
theological teaching in the schools in which the clergy 
and pupils of other learned professions were usually 
trained. Hence had proceeded those shallow and self- 
suflScient assailants of the Catholic creeds and con- 
fessions, who a short time before had mustered their 

^ See an interesting account of Kirby's early acquaintance with Jones, 
Jones's influence on his character, and his friendly attentions to Jones 
in his old age and solitude, in the " Life of Kirby by the Rev. John 
Freeman," chap. iii. 
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forces together under Francis Blackburne, Archdeacon 
of Cleveland, at the Feathers Tavern, and had provoked 
Jones's '' Fable of the Rats/' Others, with better mean- 
ing but with little practical wisdom, had played into 
the hands of those assailants by addressing the bishops 
for a review and alteration of the Liturgy and Arti- 
cles, such as might satisfy, according to their notion, 
all reasonable persons. Among these last was Francis 
Wollaston, whom Stevens had answered : with him 
were Dr. Thomas Percy, afterwards Bishop of Dromore, 
who left his ancient ballads to reform the Prayer-book ; 
Dr. James Yorke, not long afterwards made Bishop of 
St. David's, thence translated to Gloucester and Ely ; 
and even Beilby Porteus, then Rector of Lambeth, 
afterwards the amiable Bishop of London, was drawn 
in with the current; as among the two hundred who 
followed Absalom in their simpKcity, there were no 
doubt many loyal subjects. 

To meet the emergency, the remarkable collection of 
tracts entitled ^'The Scholar Armed^^ was now pub- 
lished, a collection which long maintained its place in 
the library of the theological student, notwithstanding 
the too rigid Hutchinsonian doctrine of one or two por- 
tions of the volumes. And the literary review called 
the " British Critic^^ took its rise from the same coun- 
sels, though it was subsequently consigned to other 
hands less directly influenced by them. The design 
was to establish a sound critical register, which should 
be conducted on Christian principles, those which were 
then in existence being either neutral or adverse. For 
near fifty years this periodical continued to maintain 
its character with more or less success, till it was aban- 
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doned, after it had ceased to represent the principles 
which gave it birth, on the shoals of a later and more 
unhappy controversy. 

There was in Stevens, as may easily be conceived of 
the near kinsman and friend of Bishop Horne^ a spirit 
of primitive piety, such as was cherished in the hearts 
and homes of many sincere and zealous members of the 
Church of England in the last century, and may still 
be studied in the well-worn Manuals of Private Devo- 
tion, compiled chiefly by the nonjuring divines of that 
period. The due order of daily prayer in some of the 
London churches was not yet discontinued, and at this 
service, chiefly at St. Vedast, Foster-lane, he was a con- 
stant attendant. Meeting there one day with Mr. 
Sikes^ mentioned in the preceding chapter^ to their 
mutual surprise, the Church being otherwise nearly 
empty, he said with much good humour to him, as 
they went out : — " Never mind ; if you will not tell of 
me, I will not tell of you.'' The only day in the year 
on which he would not attend was the 5 th of Novem- 
ber, having little sympathy with the now-abolished 
State Service, and perhaps not a very strong sense of 
the benefits resulting from the arrival of the Dutch 
deliverer. 

Few men have been more beloved by their more im- 
mediate friends and acquaintance than William Stevens. 
There was an irresistible charm in his character, which 
. expressed itself in ways of its own^ often so quaint as 
scarcely to be described by those who witnessed them, 
yet impressing the memory with a power that could 
not be forgotten. To a child who had lost her mother 
at an early age, the daughter of a near friend, he be- 
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came in childhood a kind of parental monitor. A little 
later in life, hearing her boasting to some of her female 
acquaintance of a cheap bargain which she fancied she 
had made, ^^O.yes/' said Stevens, ^^you are fit to live 
in the world/' From any one else, says the narrator, 
the speech would have gone for one of little meaning ; 
but from him, who, as she was then well aware, was 
one who detested all craft and covetousness, it came 
with heart- searching power. It is a remarkable in- 
stance of his ready beneyolence, adapting itself to every 
circumstance in which it might be exercised, that he 
undertook to direct this young person's early course of 
reading in theology, in history, and familiar science, 
writing for her a well-defined plan of study in his 
own hand, and directing her to the best available 
authorities. 

He shared with his friend Jones a discerning taste 
and lively enjoyment for sacred music, of which the 
deservedly popular psalm-tune, called usually by the 
name of Jones's parish, Nayland, is a memorial. When 
Jones had composed it, he submitted it to Stevens's 
critical ear for his approbation ; and finding it warmly 
approved he said, " Then we will call it Stevens." Thus 
it is supposed the melody first came before the pub- 
lic; but some collectors or editors of Church music, 
not knowing the origin of the name, altered it to 
'' St. StexDhen's ;" an error which Stevens himself was 
pleased to countenance. 

The most remarkable proof, however, of the personal 
influence of his character, is to be found in the sur- 
viving association, which regards him as its founder. 
His friends, whom he was wont to assemble at peri- 
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odical visits round his table, were so alive to a sense of 
tlie profit and pleasure they had derived from such 
social meetings, that, when in his old age he could no 
longer with equal comfort entertain them at his house, 
they resolved to form themselves into a society, to 
which they might invite him as their chief, and which 
might meet a few times in the year at a place of public 
hospitality. Hence arose in the year 1800 the club, 
which has ever since that time flourished under the 
distinctive title of ''Nobody's Friends/' Among its 
earliest members, as may be seen in Judge Park's 
Memoir, were persons distinguished by rank, by worth, 
and literary talent, and several members of the three 
learned professions, attracted by sympathy of principles 
and admiration of Stevens's personal character. And 
that the same spirit survives among them will be evi- 
dent to the reader, when he is reminded of the names 
of two of the latest associates whom the club has lost, 
the late excellent Thomas Bowdler, and Baron Alderson. 
Joshua Watson survived to be the last of the original 
number, fifty-five years after its foundation. 

To the uninitiated it may be necessary to explain the 
name of this re-union. As it was Stevens's custom to 
speak of several of his friends under some familiar 
appellation, which had a significant meaning of its own, 
so he made sport with himself, not without an earnest 
meaning combined, by calling himself by the name of 
^^ Nobody." What he wrote, though he did not con- 
ceal himself as the author, was usually without his 
name ; and when he made a present of his writings to 
a friend who had requested it, he would have the vo- 
lume lettered, somewhat after the vein of Ulysses in 
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the cave of the Cyclops, OTAENOX EPTA. The re- 
membrance of the genuine humility of heart, which 
veiled itself under this playfulness, greatly recommended 
the perpetuation of the name. 

The plan of this Memoir will not allow of further 
expansion of this notice, than such as may serve briefly 
to illustrate what has been said of the man. The fol- 
lowing letters may perhaps add something to the por- 
trait of a life which has found a more perfect descrip- 
tion in the pages of his excellent biographer, and are 
too characteristic to be suppressed. They were ad- 
dressed to a young clergyman, who had brought under 
his notice a case of charity : — 

'' Otliam^ Goose-eating Day ^ 1802/* 

" My dear L. S., 

^^If I may believe you, and you must know best, I 
am particularly obliged to you for your favour of the 
25th. You say, it is intended to give me an oppor- 
tunity of doing good; and you positively assure me 
nothing can gratify me more. If you say so, no doubt 
it is so ; there is no denying it. But then, the receiving 
of one favour emboldens me to ask another, and you 
will increase my debt of gratitude by laying me under 
still greater obligations. To add to the favour of the 
first, I must solicit the favour of a second letter, as I 
seem to want some information on the subject for my 
better guidance. The case you recommend is a truly 
pitiable one ; and I am very ready to take the state- 
ment on your credit without desiring to be let into the 
secret. But what are your hopes, what are your ex- 
pectations ? Are you on a large scale, or a small one ? 
To begin with the nimieration table : is it units, tens, 
or hundreds, that you wish to raise ? And to proceed 
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to the mensuration of time : is it to be weekly, or 
monthly, or annually ? Or is it to be one grand effort, 
and the whole business done at once ? Is the plan to 
pay the good man's debts, or to put the wife in a situ- 
ation to do something towards the maintenance of the 
family? or is it simply to give them rov aprov tov 
iiTLovaLov ? In one word, what is the nature of the 
relief you wish to afford, and what is the prospect you 
have of doing it ? As to my richer friends, they are 
most of them your friends too, to whom you may apply 
with the same confidence you do to me, and with the 
same hopes of success. To others, perhaps, the circum- 
stance can hardly be mentioned with propriety; be- 
cause, though you have a right to call upon me in 
behalf of any object you do know, it may not be 
so delicate for me to exert my influence with them in 
favour of objects I do not know, most people thinking 
they have ample demands on their charity within 
the sphere of their own acquaintance. 

^^ You are very good to mention having the power of 
procuring an apprentice fee of £50, and waiting till you 
hear from me before you dispose of it, as supposing I or 
my worthy host ^ may have some proper object to propose, 
whom you would have much pleasure and satisfaction in 
recommending. To be sure, my acquaintance, as you 
observe, has lain much among what we used to call 
Ragged Parsons ; but at present neither I nor my host 
recollect any one of that description among our friends, 
to whom the offer can be made. Poor as the clergy are, 
and numerous as are their families, there will be no 
difficulty, I dare say, in finding son or daughter to 
accept the fee with thankfulness. 



^ The Rev. William Home, brother of Bishop Home, Rector of 
Otham. 
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^' The weather has been delightful, and we have en^ 
joyed it as well as we could ; but our pleasure has not 
been without interruption, as indeed earthly pleasures 
never are ; for my cousin, the Rector's sister, has been 
very poorly part of the time, and is so now. And then 
we all labour under another complaint, which grows 
upon us daily, and will sooner or later infallibly finish 
us. I thank you for your kind wishes, and the Rector 
joins in best respects to you with 

^^ Your ever afiectionate, 

" OtJiam, Oct. 19, 1802. 
" My dear L. S., 

^^ Whether you expect to hear from me or not, in 
reply to your favour of the 7th, before my return to 
Town, I can only guess ; but guessing as I do, and hav- 
ing nothing to prevent me, I will e'en write ; and if I 
am mistaken, I will hazard another guess, in which 
I flatter myself I shall not be mistaken ; I guess you 
will forgive me. 

*^Your apology for not accomplishing sooner your 
wish of letting me know how much you felt indebted 
to me for my kind letter is readily admitted ; though 
had you not mentioned it, I should not have been aware 
you had incurred any debt; and to have any such 
sensations argues your feelings to be most exquisite. 
Yes, I can easily suppose how you might be employed 
on the near approach of Saturday night, and, of course, 
how you were employed, and I can make all due allow- 
ances accordingly. I remember it is told in the Life 
of Dr. Hammond that, after finishing his Sunday duty, 
he chose his text for the following Sunday, and was 
surprised to find how the occurrences of the week fell 
in with his design, and contributed to the composing of 
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the sermon. I don^t recollect to liave heard you say 
you make it your constant practice to ^ go and do like- 
wise;' but if you do not altogether adopt the same 
plan, I have no doubt it is one something like it. 

^' I am glad to hear that the young man for whom 
you interest yourself is likely to be preserved from the 
calamity he before laboured under ; and I wish you 
may be able to succeed in extricating him wholly from 
his difficulties, and putting him in a situation to sup- 
port himself and his family. You may put my name 
down for £10, and I hope to be called upon for it, as 
it will be a proof of your having accomplished your 
wishes, and not laboured in vain. 

" I am very sorry to find your poor sister has sufiered 
so terribly ; but congratulate her good husband, and all 
that belong to her or know her, on the prospect of her 
restoration to health. How does Joshua in the midst 
of all his trouble ? He has a tender frame : has he 
been able to keep from sinking under it ? 

'' Next Tuesday I think of being in Town, and shall 
hope it will not be long before I see you. The Special 
Pleader^ is to be at his post to-morrow. We shall all 
be going into winter- quarters as fast as may be. The 
Rector unites with me in best respects, and I am, 

^^ Ever yours, 

'' W. S.^^ 

The ready, cheerful benevolence of the old man is 
visible in these familiar letters ; but among other proofs 
which his life and correspondence present, perhaps the 
most striking is that to which recent information has 
added a singular historical interest. It was an instance 
of beneficent kindness continued for many years, but 



John Richardson, Esq., afterwards Sir John Richardson. 
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of whicli the latest notice is dated in the same year with, 
the foregoing letters. 

Judge Park has related the story, how a respectable 
and exemplary clergyman, residing in a remote part of 
the country, but having the good fortune to be inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Stevens, had written to 
him requesting help to procure his son an exhibition 
from a society, called the Elland Society, to maintain 
him at Oxford, the expense of a University education 
being otherwise beyond the father's power. In his 
answer, Stevens informs him that he was sorry to 
announce the failure of his application to the Elland 
Society ; but he had providentially fallen in with an- 
other, which might possibly answer his purpose as 
well. ^^It is a society,'^ he says, ^^at present in its 
infancy, and calls itself the Berean Society ^ in allusion, 
I suppose, to the Bereans of old, who searched the 
Scriptures daily whether these things were so/' The 
fact was, that a few friends had united with Stevens in 
raising a little fund, from which they contributed a 
yearly allowance of £100, to enable the son to prose- 
cute his studies at Oxford ; the society itself was an 
ideal creation of his own, to make the father accept it 
with less scruple. When the youth had completed his 
University course, and was now on the point of receiv- 
ing deacon's orders, a dangerous illness seized him ; 
and the anxious father hastened up from his distant 
residence to Oxford, there attended his sick son, and, 
by God's blessing, had the satisfaction both of seeing 
him restored to health, and afterwards, when Stevens 
also was present, of witnessing his first ordination by 
the hands of Bishop Horseley at Eochester. At part- 
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ing, Stevens placed in the father's hand the following 
note, charging him not to open it till he reached the 
latitude of his Stage-Coach-inn, on Ludgate-hill. 

" Broad-street, March 9, 1802. 

'' The Bereans consider themselves greatly obliged to 

the Rev. for his late anxious attention to the 

young student under their protection, and take the 
liberty of enclosing a fifty-pound bank note to defray 
the expense of his long, tedious journey, wishing to add 
more to it if this is not sufficient for the purpose ; as 
they cannot think of suffering him to be at any charge 
for their ward, till they have completed the work they 
undertook, and can congratulate the good father on 
presenting to him his son in priest's orders/' 

It was, no doubt^ known to Judge Park, but the 
secret was so well kept, that it was unknown to the 
world till the death of the late distinguished Primate of 
the Scottish Episcopal Churchy that the father in this 
story was Bishop John Skinner, and the son Bishop 
"William Skinner, each successively chief pastors of the 
diocese of Aberdeen, and each in turn raised to the 
presidency of the primitive Episcopate of Scotland s. 

Those who knew the subject of our memoir in his 
riper age will be able to imagine with what sympathy 
of feeling he must have conversed with the good elder, 
who could with such refinement of Christian kindness 
direct the hand of charity. But while there can be no 
doubt that the example contributed much to fix the 
aims of the younger of this pair of friends, there was 



^ See a notice of Bishop W. Skinner in the Scottish Ecclesiastical 
Journal, May 22, 1857. 
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also sometlimg In tlie early-matured judgment and 
well-directed energy of Joshua Watson, wliicli Stevens 
viewed with indulgent admiration; so that when he 
entered the room where older heads were assembled, 
the old man would say in his peculiar tone of mirth- 
ful earnest, "Here comes Joshua, the first man of 
the age." 

In one point it is believed that the same early judg- 
ment withheld him from an entire assent to the views 
of these aged friends. Bishop Home, Jones, and 
Stevens, and most of their theological allies, were 
Hutchinsonians. Jones, in particular, defended the 
Hutchinsonian principles with some rigour; and he 
was not without the zealous support of some younger 
disciples. 

A philosophy, which is no longer popular, is apt to 
be forgotten more speedily than it arose to public notice. 
John Hutchinson was a man of some note amons- 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century : it would 
have been well for the world if all the philosophers of 
the same period had been guilty of no more harmful 
errors. The son of a yeoman of Wensley Dale in the 
North E/iding, where he was born at the village of 
Spennithorne about the year 1675, he passed many 
of his early years as the steward of some northern col- 
lieries^ and seems to have been led to his first attempts 
in natural science by observations of things found in 
the bowels of the earth. Adding to this study much 
curious research in the Hebrew language^ and seeming 
to discover meanings in some of the primary words 
which neither the Jewish Rabbins nor learned Christian 
Doctors had discovered^ he became the founder of a 
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school in theology and philosophy which held that the 
Divine Author of the universe revealed to mankind at 
the beginning a system of physical truth, which Moses 
republished in writing. His writings were voluminous, 
and dealt much in types and emblems, to which, how- 
ever, it is impossible to deny the praise of great inge- 
nuity. Some time after his death in the year 1737, his 
works were published collectively by a clergyman, who 
was one of his pupils, the Rev. Julius Bate, in twelve 
octavo volumes. 

Among his most distinguished followers and friends 
was the Hon. Duncan Forbes, Lord President of the 
Scottish Court of Session ; who actively supporting the 
House of Hanover in 1745^ but loving the cause of 
humanity and Scotland more, met with so base a return 
from the government and court of George II. His 
'' Letter to a Bishop,^^ first published in 1732, contains 
perhaps the best abstract and modest defence of the 
Hutchinsonian doctrines ; for Hutchinson himself, as 
Forbes justly observes, was ^^not very solicitous about 
what is called method and order. ^^ The system con- 
tinued for a long time to find zealous supporters in 
Scotland, who were not always remarkable for equal 
moderation. Bishop Gleig complains of them in 1802, 
in a letter addressed to Boucher : — 

^^With Hutchinsonianism like Daubeny's^, which 
can see merit in those who are not Hutchinsonians, I 
never felt the least inclination to quarrel. It is not 
indeed so easy for a man to keep his temper when he 
hears a blockhead call Bishop Bull a deist, and JSTewton 



^ Afterwards Archdeacon Daubeny. 
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an atheist^ merely because tlie former conceived of the 
Trinity in Unity in a way somewhat different from 
Hutchinson, and because the latter made use of terms 
in science which Hutchinson did not approve. But 
our friend at Bath speaks of Newton, and, I dare say, 
of Bull, in terms of the highest respect; and though 
he is much more convinced, than probably I shall ever 
be, of the Hutchinsonian notion of the cherubin, 
why should a difference of opinion on that subject 
excite any animosity between us ? The intolerance of 
the Scottish Hutchinsonians is the greatest objection 
that I have to them. They might, undisturbed by me, 
amuse themselves with their imaginary etherial agents 
and their fanciful etymologies, if they would only 
permit me to say and think that the will of God is 
sufficient to account for all the phenomena without the 
interposition of their fluids. ^^ 

Hutchinson himself, as Jones with his candid sin- 
cerity allows \ was very reprehensible for the contempt 
and asperity with which he treated his opponents ; and 
he accuses some of his followers of the same vice in 
controversy. There was at least an equal degree of 
acrimony in some of their assailants, which forms a 
topic of complaint in Bishop Home's " Apology for 
Certain Gentlemen of the University of Oxford/' a 
defence of Hutchinsonianism full of mild reason. The 
bias of so many wise and estimable men was not re- 
sisted by Joshua Watson without a struggle. His 
friend, "William Yan Mildert, was in early life a convert 
to this system, and probably retained at a later period 
the Hutchinsonian jealousy of what is called Natural 



In his Life of Bishop Home, Works, vol. vi. p. 63. 
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Religion^. Otliers of his coevals were cauglit by it; 
but his calmer judgpaent could not approve of the way 
in which, they made certain texts to bend to their 
purpose. In deep reverence for the inspired Word of 
God he was not outdone by the most devout Hutchin- 
sonians ; but he could not carry out this reverence to 
the same consequences. 

Considering the eventful nature of the times in which 
his later years were passed, some might perhaps expect 
to find in Stevens's letters to his friends some anxiety 
about the public safety, or calculation of approaching 
fulfilment of prophecies, with which so many pens were 
then, and are still, occupied. His piety was too prac- 
tical for this. His pra5^er no doubt was continually 
made in the sense of a petition quoted from one of the 
Fathers by his friend Randolph, ^' Ut nulla rei car- 
nalis afiectio puritatem mentis inficiat, neque ullus ma- 
lorum temporalium timer fortitudinem emoUiat/^ He 
could say, with good St. Gregory in the midst of public 
afilictions, ^^ Quid restat, nisi ut inter flagella, quae ex 
nostris iniquitatibus patimur, gratias agamus ?'' 

He writes in 1802 : ^^ Whether the country is to con- 
tinue to exist or not, I cannot tell ; but all the founda- 
tions of the earth seem to be out of course ; and I can do 
nothing to set them right ; you know I am nobody. . . . 
G. H. Glasse has been dissipating his sorrow by tra- 
velling, and has been introduced to the First Consul, 
on the day of his inauguration for life, and of the 
restoration of Religion ; which it seems is resumed with 
all its superstitious rites. What say you to this ? For 



^ See the account of the Boyle Lectures in the next chapter. 
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my part, I am such a queer fellow, tliat I should as 
soon think of being introduced to the devil as to his 
prime minister. 

''I spend my time here, at Otham, much to my 
mind, in having nothing to do, and doing it; which 
indeed has been the uniform wish of my whole life, 
and never more seasonable than at present. I now 
feel the truth of what old Jones said to me one day 
with some earnestness, 'Well, I do not get on so^ 
well between seventy and eighty as between sixty 
and seventy !^ ^^ 

The last hours of William Stevens were a remark- 
able consummation of such a life. 

In one of his earliest letters, written at the age of 
twenty-one, in one of his retreats to Bristol, he says to 
Mr. Hookham, '' If we were full of the hopes of im- 
mortality, the thought of death would be swallowed up 
in victory ; and we should as cheerfully lie down to 
rest in our graves^ as we do in our beds, and sleep as 
securely in one as in the other.^^ This was in July^ 
1753. Fifty-four years later, on the 6th of February, 
1807, he had been passing part of the morning with 
John Bowdler, and was going out with him to dine with 
another of his familiar friends, " the Special Pleader,^^ 
mentioned in one of the foregoing letters. He had 
put on his great coat, and was just stepping into the 
carriage, when he was seized with a pain in the chest. 
Seeing some alteration in him, Mr. Bowdler asked the 
cause. He answered calmly, ^^ Nothing but death.^^ 
He was carried to bed, and was immediately attended 
by two physicians : but he was at once aware that the 
stroke was too severe for human aid. His friend con- 
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tinned with him dnring the night, and repeated by his 
bed some of the Churches prayers for the sick and 
dying, to which he made a calm and distinct answer. 
At the hour of three in the morning he said, '' My time 
is come. dear, good God V^ — and fell asleep without 
a struggle or groan. 



CHAPTEH III. 

The coeval and fraternal friends of Joshua Watson. — 8ir 
John Richardson, — Thomas Silces of Gidlshorongh, — Henry 
Handley Norris, — William Van Milder f : his early minis- 
terial life. — Composition of the Boyle Lectures, — Difficult 
ties hefore his ^promotion. — Christopher Wordsworth. 

THE subject of this chapter may perhaps be best 
introduced to the reader by the following letter 
from the late excellent Sir John Richardson^ addressed 
to one of the children of John James Watson ; written 
in his old age and retirement, and containing a retro- 
spect of his long friendship with Joshua Watson and his 
brother ; the worthy writer was the son of a yery dear 
friend of Mr. Stevens, who, upon his father^s death, 
became his kind and careful guardian, 

^^Bedford-Square, Jan. 10, 1840. 

^^ I have often reflected, with gratitude to the 

Giver of all good, on the commencement and uninter- 
rupted continuance of my long friendship with John 
James Watson. It began very soon after my first ar- 
rival at Oxford in the month of January, 1789. On that 
occasion my paternal friend, Mr. Stevens, conveyed me 
thither; when, on entering the town, we stopped at 
the gate of Magdalen College, of which his cousin, 
Dr. Home, then Dean of Canterbury, and afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich, was the President. Here I dined, 
and passed some happy hours, and at night was con- 
ducted by his servant to University College. 
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^^ Early next mornings after attending chapel as a 
stranger, (for I was not yet a member of the College,) 
I was invited to breakfast by the Master, Dr. Wetherell, 
then Dean of Hereford ; after which he entered into 
a long conversation with me, inquiring about my pre- 
vious studies, my present means and my future pros- 
pects, and giving me much friendly advice. 

^' Finding that my means were narrow^ he strongly 
advised me to limit my acquaintance to a chosen few ; 
and having mentioned the names of some individuals, 
who he thought would not be desirable acquaintance 
for a young man in my circumstances, and who hap- 
pened to have come from the Charterhouse, he imme- 
diately added, ^ but do not misunderstand me as in- 
tending, in what I have been saying about the Charter- 
house-men, to include my friend Mr. Watson. There 
is not one in the whole college, I believe I might say 
in the whole University, who I think would prove to 
you a more valuable acquaintance than he.^ 

^^ Your father had not then returned to College from 
the Christmas vacation ; but arriving soon after, I was 
introduced to him, and was happy to learn that we 
had some few connexions in common, particularly Mr. 
Boucher of Epsom^ who was an old friend of my father 
as well as of his. 

^^ Thus commenced our acquaintance, which by God's 
blessing speedily ripened into a close friendship, never 
afterwards in the slightest degree interrupted. He 
soon afterwards, during one of our vacations, introduced 
me to his father and mother, and to his brother Joshua, 
then in his father's counting-house, with whom also I 
had the satisfaction of forming a close and lasting 
friendship. I had also the pleasure of becoming inti^ 
mately acquainted with many members of the Powell 
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family, particularly with Baden Powell, T. Sikes, H. H. 
Norris, and their wives, besides your dear mother. 

^^ It has often struck me that there was a remarkable, 
I might say a providential, similarity between the lives, 
the fortunes, and the characters of the Bishop and his 
cousin on the one hand, and of the Archdeacon and his 
brother on the other. In each case the first-named 
was destined to the clerical profession, and the last- 
named to mercantile life ; they respectively left school 
at the same age, and became members, two of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and two of mercantile counting- 
houses in London. The most unbroken friendship and 
the most confidential intercourse ever continued; and 
when the clerical students devoted themselves to the 
study of divinity, the mercantile assiduously imitated 
their example, and became not at all their inferiors in 
the soundness of their principles, or in their devoted 
attachment to our holy Church. The two mercantile 
men having succeeded in their respective walks to the 
extent of their wishes and realized competent fortunes, 
retired from their counting-houses ; but instead of giv- 
ing themselves up to idle lives, or endeavouring to 
crown ^ a life of labour with an age of ease,^ continued 
ever after to devote all the energies of their minds, all 
their knowledge of business, and very large portions of 
their fortunes, towards the prosperity of every insti- 
tution connected with the Church, and other portions 
equally large to acts of charity and kindness. 

" There was also a great similarity in the minds of 
the Bishop and the Archdeacon ; each orthodox to the 
heart's core, and ever refusing to compromise one iota 
of their heavenly creeds ; yet in their frequent inter- 
course, both on public and on private occasions, with 
those who thought and acted difierently, ever evincing 
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sucL. urbanity of manners and genuine kindness of 
heart, as never failed to secure to them the un- 
feigned respect, and often the sincere attachment, of 
all around them. 

" Three of these worthies are gone, I trust, to their 
reward ; and in the course of nature the pilgrimage of 
the fourth must ere long draw to its close. I humbly, 
but diffidently hope, that I may graciously be permitted 
to be recognised by them all in another and a better 
world/' 

The writer of this letter speaks of Joshua Watson, 
like William Stevens, as taking to the study of divinity 
from the example of his near relative. Probably, how- 
ever, it was not so much from example, as from the 
entire union of heart and mind which ruled in both, 
and the early piety which made his first wish to be like 
his father^s, that he might have devoted his own life to 
the labours of the Christian priesthood. When from 
motives of duty he resigned this wish, he did not resign 
that first love which had prompted it ; he felt that the 
dedication of his brother to that sacred office was a call 
of God to himself and his father^s house ; he thought 
of it as something that brought a sanctity on all the 
family, and a new motive to himself to flee from youth- 
ful follies, and devote his hours of retirement from the 
world to the pursuit of that knowledge which raises the 
soul to a nearer intercourse with God. 

The friends and associates of his youth were the 
same whom he retained through life. Of Sir John 
Richardson, who penned this tribute to the two bro- 
thers, it is a public testimony not to be omitted by 
those who are responsible for this Memoir, that, winning 
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his way to the distinguished post which he for a short 
time occupied in his own profession, he was indebted 
for it, not more to the ability and skill of his pleadings 
and practice, than to the pure integrity of his life. As 
a judge, his brethren on the bench had the highest 
value for his decisions ; and it was lamented as a public 
loss when his declining health compelled him to an 
early retirement from the office. Suffering severely 
from a spasmodic asthma, he was directed by his medi- 
cal advisers to reside for two years in Malta; from 
whence he returned, but so as to live like an invalid, 
in rooms of which the temperature was carefully ad- 
justed by a thermometer in the uncertain months of 
the year. Thus his close of life was such as to make 
him in more senses than one a chamber- counsel ; but 
those who had recourse to him in those years will not 
easily forget the gentle wisdom and refined delicacy of 
Christian friendship with which his advice was always 
ready. His classical taste and love of poetry were 
undiminished by the severer pursuits of law and judi- 
cature; and, like the subject of this Memoir, his piety 
found its constant food and refreshment in the pages of 
Jeremy Taylor. He lived to consign his only daughter 
to a husband every way worthy of her and of such a 
father, the present excellent Bishop of New Zealand, 
who, with his own two sons, attended him in his last 
moments, and closed his dying eyes a few months be- 
fore his appointment to his field of missionary labour. 

Two other names must be specially mentioned, as of 
men who on their own account are worthy of record, 
Thomas Sikes and Henry Handley Norris. The bro- 
ther of his future wife, Thomas Sikes, was his friend 

E 
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from childliood ; he had preceded John James Watson 
to Oxford by about two years ; his first experiment of 
University life was there made at St. Edmund Hall, 
but he shortly removed to Pembroke College, where he 
took his B.A. degree in November, 1788. It is well 
known that the Hall was at that period, and for many 
years later, a school for the noviciate of a class of di- 
vines, who have in more recent times enjoyed a large 
proportion of public favour and patronage, and were 
then beginning to be remarkable, if not for their learn- 
ing, for the active zeal and perseverance with which 
they preached and promoted the truths which they 
held to be most important and necessary for the time. 
The long prevalence of the Latitudinarian theology 
of the last century, and the dry and cold tone of 
moral preaching, which had survived in too large a 
measure from the days of Tillotson, and which about 
this time had called forth the strong animadversions of 
Bishop Horseley ^, were indeed such as to demand an 
anxious enquiry for some more true and eflS.cacious sys- 
tem of teaching, " testifying repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.^^ But it was 
seen by many equally earnest and more clear-sighted 
divines of that time, that the preachers of this rising 
school were in danger of falling into the old error of 
men above ordinances, and that their leaders were set- 
ting forth views founded in some instances on mistaken 
and misquoted passages in the writings of Hooker ^, and 
in others on rigid statements of doctrine, which even 

» In his Charge to the Clergy of St. David's, 1790. 
^ As in Scott's ''Force of Truth," and other popular manuals of 
that period. 
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Wesley in his maturer judgment had discarded. The 
eflfect was a continual secession of young clergymen 
from the Church to the chapels of Nonconformity; 
a result which might have heen expected, when their 
guides were teaching the enquirer to let the doctrine 
which he heard from the pulpit, whether in church or 
conventicle, determine his place of worship. 

The strong native sense of Thomas Sikes was at once 
startled by an apprehension of these dangers ; and pro- 
bably his early experience of the chairs of doctrine 
then established at St. Edmund Hall left its impression 
on his whole life afterwards. His mode of speaking 
on this subject in later years has been stated in an 
able controversial essay by Dr. Pusey''; but from the 
memory of a narrator, who probably intended to relate 
the substance rather than the words, as the wisdom 
of his age seldom indulged in long speeches. He used 
to say that, wherever he went, he saw many signs of 
earnest minds among the clergy of his time, and those 
who were then rising into public notice : but, whether 
owing to the security of our civil establishment, or a 
false charity to dissent, one great truth appeared by 
common agreement to have been suppressed. Now to 
teach the rest of the articles of the Creed, to the 
exclusion of that one Article, was to destroy "the 
analogy," or proportion "of the faith''." The Article 
itself involved ritual, discipline, orders and sacred or- 

"= Letter to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 1842, pp. 33, 34. 

•* Rom. xii. 6. "Adversarius spiritns primo regulam adulterat^^c^ez, et 
ita ordinem adulterat disciplinse." TertuUian de Monogam., 2. See Jer. 
Taylor's Sermon, " The Minister's Duty in Life and Doctrine," Pt. ii. 
vol. vi. p. 521, ed. Heber. See also some remarks in Prof, J. J. Blunt's 
Lectures on the " Duties of the Parish Priest," p. 286. 
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dinances generally; and its exclusion tended to tlie 
subversion of all. But this could not be : some day or 
other this truth would be again revived, and with such 
force, as to seem in its turn to swallow up the rest. 
He used sometimes to speak in almost prophetic terms 
of the dangerous reaction which he anticipated, and 
which has since been too fully realized, from the kind 
of zeal and revenge with which men are impelled to 
contend for long-neglected truths. '' Our confusion 
now-a-days,^^ he said, ^4s chiefly owing to the want 
of assertino: this one article of the Creed : and there 
will be yet more confusion attending its revival, when 
it is thrust on minds unprepared^ and on an uncate- 
chized Church ^.^^ 

These impressions were more remarkable, as they 
were imparted to his friends, and in j)articular to the 
younger clergy who visited him, some time before the 
movement commonly ascribed to the Oxford Tracts. 
He died before that movement can be said to have 
been matured, in December, 1834. A private educa- 
tion, and a life of much retirement at his country resi- 
dence, the vicarage-house of Guilsborough in Northants, 
had contributed to nourish some peculiarities in his 
natural character, of which the reader will be enabled 
to judge from a few portions of his correspondence 
interspersed with the matter of the following pages. 
His favourite divine was Herbert Thorndike, a writer 
of wonderful learning and discernment in theological 



^ He seems to have had in mind what St. Chrysostom says in his 
Preface to his Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians, that the 
Apostle "intrusted his deeper thoughts to those disciples who had 
before been well-instructed by word of mouth :^* ^5?? KarrjxrujLipois, 
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controYersies, then known to few students, but now 
likely to be much more generally appreciated from the 
excellent edition of his works lately edited by the Rev, 
Arthur West Had dan. He delighted to engage his 
friends in the discussion of doctrinal questions; but 
he had the faculty of doing this without any of the 
pride or passion of argument : it was the pure exercise 
of reason on the highest subjects on which reason can 
be engaged, and the enjoyment of a calm enquiry into 
the determinations of that science which comprises all 
that is good and true. On such occasions he would 
sometimes illustrate his views in the most quaint and 
familiar manner ; but if his hearers were at any time 
startled by an expression which seemed to border on 
levity, a glance of his eye would shew that at the 
same moment the speaker was moved by nothing but 
the gladness of a devout spirit, and was incapable of 
any thought which was not consistent with an habitual 
reverence for sacred things. 

To the poor of his parish he was an unwearied bene- 
factor ; and his intercourse with them was that of a pa- 
ternal friend who could sympathise in all their joys and 
sorrows. Of the influence which by such means he ob- 
tained with them, many touching proofs were given : and 
particularly at a time when it was supposed that he had 
met with some loss of private fortune, an honest labourer 
came to see him, and with many expressions of simple- 
hearted condolence^ pressed upon him the acceptance of 
a weekly portion of his wages, which, he said, it had 
been agreed between his wife and himself that they 
could willingly spare. Dying without children, he had 
by his will bequeathed a small landed estate at Guils- 
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borougli to the augmentation of the poor vicarage for 
his successors ; and though his intentions, owing to 
the law of mortmain, could not be literally fulfilled, the 
purpose of his charity has not been forgotten or frus- 
trated by those who have come after him. 

Henry Handley JSTorris was born in the same year 
with Joshua Watson, Jan. 14, 1771. After receiving 
most of his early education at a school kept by a master 
of some ability, the Rev. Dr. Newcome, at Hackney, 
he studied for another year with a Yorkshire tutor, 
the Rev. Jos. Whiteley, at Beeston, near Leeds ; and 
proceeding to Peterhouse, Cambridge, took his degrees 
of B.A. in 1793, and of M.A. in 1796. The son and 
grandson of two wealthy London merchants, and the 
only son of his father, the fortune which he inherited 
was such as would have made his choice of the sacred 
service of the Church mider any circumstances a choice 
of disinterested love; but in his case it was more 
especially so, as he had to undergo a strong resistance 
to his wish on the part of one to whose authority it 
was most painful to be opposed. It is right to speak 
with reverential caution of those who have been long 
dead ; but it seems that there was, for a time at least, 
a degree of '^the high imperatory hand^^ in this re- 
sistance. The grandfather, on the contrary, appears 
while he lived to have encouraged a desire, which he 
perhaps more reasonably discerned to be inspired by • 
higher guidance. For there was evidently from very 
early years a strong conviction on the mind of this 
benevolent and zealous man, that the dangers of the 
time, and the conflicts to which the Christian cause 
was subjected in the paroxysms which pervaded all 
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Europe at the close of the eighteentli century, were 
only to be effectually met by a spirit of earnest self- 
devotion, and large sacrifices of private wealth, and 
liberty, and ease. Those who remember the eminent 
services of his after-life, and the influence which he 
nobly won for himself by his untiring public labours, 
sustained as these labours were to the latest period of 
his good old age, will accept with interest a few parti- 
culars of his character as it was manifested in the years 
of his youth, and his impressions of men and things 
at the time when a providental accident, as he grate- 
fully records it, first led him to be acquainted with 
Joshua Watson. After his death there were found in 
the most secret depository of his papers some journals 
of his daily life in these early years, — records which 
appear never to have been submitted to any eye but 
his own, and which, perhaps, he himself had laid aside 
and forgotten as more busy times succeeded. Some 
responsibility must be felt on the part of any survivor 
in turning such papers to any public use ; but while 
no reason exists for making public what could only 
serve to amuse an idle curiosity, and while there would 
be no good purpose served by producing more trivial 
details, though even in these there is nothing to offend, 
there is a lesson to be learnt from the proofs which 
these papers afford of the diKgent seed-time and vigor- 
ous self- discipline of a life which held on in single- 
hearted consistency to the end. 

From a few sentences at the beginning of one of 
these private journals, it is evident that he determined 
for a time to set down a record of daily occurrences, 
from considering that all the actions of *a man's life are 
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subject to a higher book of remembrance, and that a 
severe exercise of judgment over ourselves is the way 
to prepare for a time of unerring judgment. This was 
when his thoughts were directed to studying for Holy 
Orders shortly after the completion of his twenty-third 
year. From this time he was frequently a visitor for 
the pin^poses of study at the house of Thomas Sikes, 
the peaceful vicarage of Guilsborough ; and here he be- 
came acquainted with an excellent clergyman, to whose 
curacy he was ordained two years later, the Rev. John 
Sawbridge, Yicar of Stretton - on - Dunsmore, whose 
friendship he retained through life. His acquaintance 
with Joshua Watson had been formed a short time 
previously. In June, 1794, a company of the Shrop- 
shire militia having been quartered at Hackney, and 
the good conduct of the men having recommended 
them to the loyal inhabitants, the services of Joshua 
Watson and Henry H. Norris were emploj^ed in raising 
a subscription to give them a public dinner on the 
King's birthday. From this first accidental introduc- 
tion a friendship grew up, which continued unbroken 
for near sixty years. How they took early counsel 
together, we may in some degree judge from a few 
notices in the journal of the following year : — 

^^ Oct. 20, 1795. Left home with Joshua Watson on 
a visit to T. Sikes at Guilsborough. It is an obser- 
vation of Jones, in his Life of Bishop Home, ^ Where 
uncertainty is the prize, what encouragement is there 
to strive for it^?' Apply this to religion : how idljr do 
they spend their time who, rather than conform their 



^ See Jones's Works, vol. vi. p. 83. 
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lives to the precepts of the Gospel, endeavour to per- 
suade themselves that the Gospel may be untrue ! 

''The notion of the King being one of the three 
estates was first broached before the Civil Wars in 
Charles I/s time. The three estates are properly 
made up of the Lords Spiritual, Lords Temporal, 
and Commons, as may be seen by referring to State 
Papers in the time of Henry III. The Jesuits first 
taught the opinion of all power being derived from the 
people ^, that by depressing the kingly authority they 
might raise the power of the pope. 

" Oct. 21. Our conversation after dinner turned 
upon the question, whether philosophy fits or unfits 
the mind for receiving the truths of Christianity. 
Whatever has a tendency to extol human reason 
gratifies the pride inherent in our nature, and induces 
us to make it the test of whatever truths are proposed 
for our acceptance. 

^^The difierence between a deist and natural reli- 
gionist. By the former we mean one who, having 
received the truths of Christianity, rejects them ; the 
latter has never had these truths proposed to him ; he 
has stretched his enquiries after truth as far as human 
reason can carry him, but has never had the advantage 
of a revelation. Of the former sort are Bolingbroke, 
Shaftesbury, &c. ; of the latter, Cicero and Plato. 

'' Oct. 26. Our conversation this day turned upon 
the tenets of the Hutchinsonians. The founder of this 
sect endeavoured to overturn the philosophy of Sir 
Isaac Newton, imagining it to have a tendency towards 
deism, and set up another system in its stead. The 



^ " Regia potestas, si legitima est, a civibus ortum habet : iis con- 
cedentibus primi Reges in quaque republica in rerum fastigio collocati 
sunt." — {Mariana de Rege, lib. i. c. 8.) 
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effects whicli Newton ascribed to gravitation, Hutcliin- 
son supposed to be caused by continual impulse, wish- 
ing rather to regard the Deity as constantly super- 
intending and causing what we see to be produced than 
as having first given to created things their motion, 
and contrived that they should not require His further 
attention. The theory of one may be compared to an 
organ which requires continual winding to produce its 
sounds ; that of the other to a clock, which, when once 
wound up, goes on for its appointed time without fur- 
ther superintendence. Hutchinson^s notions in phi- 
losophy are very fanciful and mysterious, his notions 
in religion pious in the extreme : he makes everything 
in the material world furnish him with some type of 
heaven, and finds mysteries in all parts of the history 
of the sacred Scriptures. His piety is worth every man's 
imitation ; but his style is overshadowed by the abuse 
in which he indulges against his opponents, and an ap- 
pearance of self-sufficiency runs through his writings. 
Every good man must admire his religious feehngs, and 
his indefatigable labour in searching after truth ; while 
at the same time he cannot help smiling at some of his 
strange fancies. The same character seems to belong, 
in some measure, to his followers. 

"Nov. 14. Rode with Watson to N , to examine 

a collection of books for sale. It was lamentable to see 
works of many of the venerable Fathers of the Church, 
and numbers of our own ancient worthies, lying mouldy 
and neglected, stained entirely through by the damp, 
and half consumed by worms. We rescued about sixty 
of the most valuable from the ruin which seemed to 
threaten them. The terms demanded and acquiesced 
in were two shillings a-piece. 

'' Nov. 17. Watson employed himself all the morn- 
ing in polishing up the covers of the rescued books • 
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I assisted T. Sikes in planting. But this evening, 
about five o^ clock, we experienced a severe loss by the 
departure of Joshua Watson, who set off on his return 
to London. In him is centered every requisite to com- 
plete the character of a pleasant companion and sincere 
friend. For the former capacity he possesses a strong 
mind, well stored with thoughts on every subject^ which 
a most retentive memory enables him to draw forth at 
pleasure. Though diffident in delivering his opinion, 
he is by no means reserved, and is equally happy when 
giving information or receiving it himself. His judg- 
ment is correct, his attention always at command ; and 
whilst in arguing he sticks close to his subject, and 
defends the point he contends for with acuteness, he is 
always open to conviction, and ever ready to acknow- 
ledge it. For the latter, unaffected good-nature, gene- 
rosity, and every Christian virtue, stimulated and en- 
livened by a fervent piety and zeal for religion. 

'' On this occasion I cannot help reflecting how won- 
derfully events are brought about by causes to which 
they appear to bear not the slightest analogy. Had 
not the turbulent spirit of our hot-headed reformers 
made it necessary to quarter some troops at Hackney, 
we in all probability had never been acquainted. The 
ways of Providence are inscrutable ; and he, who refers 
to that inexhaustible source all the good he meets with, 
has a secret worth more than all the boasted sagacity 
of the philosopher of the present world. '^ 

It may seem that the following extract bears less 
directly on the subject of this memoir, but as it occurs 
in the same journal at the same period, and was evi- 
dently dictated under the same influence, it is too inter- 
esting and important to be omitted : — 

" Nov. 11, 1795. When I compare the present state 
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of my mind, tlie kind of life I lead, and the company 
I keep, with what they were two years ago, I am 
startled and amazed. The retrospect fills me with 
confusion, whilst all before me is peace and tranquillity. 
How can this be ? what can have produced a change 
so wonderful ? My understanding was weak and un- 
improved, under the control of a wayward will ; my 
passions were impetuous and unrestrained ; the voice 
of reason and conscience disregarded. How vain then 
must have been my own unassisted endeavours to extri- 
cate myself from this degraded state ! But with God 
nothing is impossible. What His infinite mercy wills 
for the recovery of His fallen creatures. His infinite 
power can accomplish ; and though it seem best to His 
wisdom to act by second causes rather than by an open 
manifestation of Himself, still it is Himself who in- 
fluences and directs those whom He is pleased to make 
the executors of His will : ' Paul plants, and ApoUos 
waters, but it is God which giveth the increase.^ To 
Thee therefore be the glory, most merciful Father ; 
Thy hand hath rescued the most worthless of Thy crea- 
tures from eternal misery ; Thy preventing grace was 
afibrded me when I was sunk deep in wickedness ; that 
grace has ever since assisted me ; and, though I have 
frequently resisted its aid, it still continues to be my 
guide. And further intimations of Thy beneficent will 
towards me are now afibrded, in Thy appointment of 
so remarkable a pattern of true piety to be the person 
by whose recommendation and upon whose cure I shall 
be admitted into Thy ministry. For these Thy mer- 
cies accept the thanksgivings of a heart desirous of 
devoting itself to Thy service, and humbly imploring 
Thy further grace and protection, that the work Thou 
hast in Thy infinite goodness begun in me may be 
happily completed ; so that, when it shall please Thee 
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to call me from this vale of misery, I may be con- 
sidered, through the merits of my Redeemer, as meet 
to be partaker with the saints in Kght. Eeceive, 
God, these my petitions, through the mediation of Thy 
blessed Son, my Saviour and Redeemer. Amen/' 

One more passage must here be added, expressive of 
his strong dislike of a character, now, it is to be hoped, 
more rarely found in the ranks of the sacred profession 
which he was about to enter. 

"Nov. 12. Dined at H — . Met there, among others, 
a sporting parson. A drawing-master at Oxford used 
to set before his scholars copies remarkable for false 
perspective and other faults, that the unsightliness of 
their appearance might induce the pupils to guard 
against the like errors themselves. May I make the 
same use of the above example ; and, whilst I observe 
with concern our holy religion disgraced by abandoned 
characters, may I endeavour by my life and conver- 
sation to adorn the doctrine of my God and Saviour ! 
Yet, whilst by the mercy of God I am enabled both to 
will and to do what is right, may I preserve a Christian 
charity towards those whose state rather challenges my 
pity than my contempt. If in the pride of my heart 
I say to a fallen brother. Stand apart, I am holier 
than thou ; God, who resisteth the proud, may quickly 
change our situations, and I may experience to my loss 
the dreadful effect of His decree, that ^ he that exalteth 
himself shall be abased.' '^ 

Such were this good man^s secret aspirations at this 
most critical period of his life ; and such the com- 
mencement of a union of counsels with the subject 
of this Memoir, the fruit of which was manifested in 
a long course of admirable public labours, of which it 
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will be the object of tbe following pages to bear record. 
We must now speak of one or two other early friends 
of Joshua Watson, whose names will at once shew their 
claim to a special remembrance. 

William Yan Mildert had been preferred to the 
living of St. Mary-le-Bow in October, 1796^ and it 
seems that it was not long afterwards that he be- 
came acquainted with Joshua Watson ; an acquaintance 
which their harmony of opinions, and frequent mutual 
conference on points of faith and practice, soon ripened 
into friendship. The forefathers of this excellent man, 
subsequently one of the best divines and most exem- 
plary prelates of the English Church, were, as the 
name would lead one to infer, of Dutch extraction. 
His great-grandfather, Daniel Van Mildert, appears to 
have been naturalized in England hi the reign of 
William III. His father, Cornelius, was a distiller in 
Blackman-street, with a suburban residence at New- 
ington in Surrey ; where the future bishop, who was 
born Nov. 6, 1765, was baptized by the hands of 
Dr. Samuel Horseley, then rector of the parish^ after- 
wards Bishop of St. Asaph, and well-known as the 
learned champion of the Christian faith against Priestley 
and his followers. After receiving his early education 
at Merchant Tailors' School, he was removed to Queen^s 
College, Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 
November, 1787, and became M.A. in 1790. His own 
resolved choice in the years of boyhood had led him to 
desire to be admitted to Holy Orders. He was accord- 
ingly ordained Deacon in 1788, and Priest in the fol- 
lowing year, by Dr. Edward Smallwell, then Bishop of 
Oxford ; and appears to have attracted the favourable 
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notice of a good and learned man, Houstone Radcliffe 
of Brasenose College, tlien the Bishop's Examining 
Chaplain, afterwards Archdeacon of Canterbury, in 
which office he died at a very advanced age in the 
early part of the year 1822. His tutor at Queen's 
College was also a man whose discernment was equalled 
by his benevolence, the worthy Septimus CoUinson, 
afterwards Head of the House, and for many years 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford. His af- 
fectionate regard for his pupil was manifested in 
many ways while they were in that mutual relation 
to each other, and did not cease to be retained in later 
years. 

After serving for a short time a curacy near Oxford, 
and another in Kent, he was recommended by Dr. 
Robert Finch, Prebendary of Westminster, and by 
Hadcliffe, in 1790, to be Curate to Andrew Downes, 
Vicar of Witham in Essex. Here he remained for 
about five years, till he obtained his first preferment, 
the Rectory of Bradden, near Towcester, in North- 
amptonshire. Of Mr. Downes he always spoke with 
grateful remembrance, and in the later years of his life 
thought himself happy if he could shew any kindness 
to the members of his family. And there can be no 
doubt that his own ministerial character was much 
indebted to the training which he received from this 
excellent clergyman, who, though an invalid, was a 
pattern to all younger disciples in the work of the 
ministry. To the living of Bradden he was presented 
by his brother-in-law, Mr. Ives ; but had scarcely time 
to do more than begin building a parsonage, when his 
maternal uncle, Mr. Hill, of the Grocers' Company, 
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procured him an apj)oiiitmeiit more calculated to give 
exercise to his public energies in the care of a London 
parish, that of St. Mary-le-bow. 

This living being then, as it is now, unprovided with 
a parsonage, William Van Mildert took a house in 
Ely -place, Holborn, distant about a quarter of an 
hour's walk from the church in the well-known centre 
of Cheapside. It may well be wondered at that a 
kinsman of the Bishop, who seems to have been en- 
trusted with the use of his papers, should have thought 
it worth while to defend his character from an impu- 
tation of non-residence arising from a paltry prosecu- 
tion, to which, before the law took away such facilities 
of annoyance, he was on this ground subjected by a 
common informer^. It would have been of more in- 
terest, if we could have obtained from this Memoir 
a little more insight into the mode of life and studies 
pursued by the worthy divine before he attained the 
eminence, for which his " Boyle Lectures,^' preached 
at Bow Church between the years 1802 and 1805, 
seemed to prepare him. We only find, from his cor- 
respondence with Joshua Watson, that he was soon 
engaged in the service of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; and a short time before the 
publication of the " Boyle Lectures,^' he seems to have 
given some literary assistance to the Editor of the 
'' Anti-Jacobin,^' and to have had a share in the selec- 
tion of the Tracts republished in the " Churchman's Re- 
membrancer,'' a publication instituted, in concert with 
H, H. IsTorris and Joshua Watson, with much the same 



Memoir, by the Kev. Cornelius Ives, pp. 16 — 19. 
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object as led Jones of Nayland to the publication of the 
- Scholar Armed." Of five valuable tracts, which the 
first volume contains, the first and third, published in 
1802 and 1803, are by Waterland, and were edited 
with short literary notices, which, though anonymous, 
we may believe to have been prepared by the future 
biographer and editor of Waterland. The second was 
a reprint of Dr. Thomas Winchester's able " Historical 
Essay on the Seventeenth Article," with an account of 
the writer by Ralph Churton, afterwards Archdeacon 
of St. David's. The fourth and fifth were Bp. Barlow's 
account of the Hampton Court Conference, and some 
extracts from a celebrated old Cambridge treatise, 
" Plaifere's Appello Evangelium." The selection of these 
extracts may have been a matter of joint counsel, but 
the preface to Plaifere, as probably also that to Bp. 
Barlow's tract, is now known to be Yan Mildert's*. 

It is not unlikely that William Stevens had a share 
in the advice under which the associated friends were 
now acting. Van Mildert was acquainted with him 
towards the close of his valuable life, and, though not 
one of the original members of "Nobody's," he was 
soon afterwards numbered among them, on the nomina- 
tion of the worthy founder himself, Nov. 29, 1802. 

In the meantime, the Boyle Lectures were proceed- 
ing, and after they had received their last revision, 
were published about the month of July, 1806. The 
following extracts from some short letters, which were 
frequently interchanged at this period between the two 
friends who were in continual conference, will shew how 

• Letter to Joshua Watson, Nov 13, 1805. 

F 
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much. Van Mildert relied upon liis lay-counsellor's advice 
on the argument he had undertaken, and how anxiously 
lie sought the final approval of the same friendly and 
discerning eye which, had watched over his work during 
its progress. They will be read with, some interest, 
as proving, to the greater honour of this good Christian 
advocate, with what conscientious care he weighed 
what he was about to submit to the public eye in 
defence of such a sacred cause. 

'' Aug. 10, 1805. I shall as soon as possible look 
through the MS,, and your comments, for which I 
esteem myself much obliged to you. Any suggestions 
from such a quarter I shall receive with attention and 
thankfulness. In the meantime, I am much flattered 
by your general approbation, but shall wish to confer 
with you whether it will be necessary to re-compose 
the whole, a task which. I fear I shall hardly have 
resolution to perform. 

"Nov. 8. If by keeping the proof-sheet another day, 
you can give me the benefit of any additional criticisms, 
I will thank you to retain it, as I am anxious that the 
introductory part of the work should be as unexception- 
able as possible. Therefore the more free your remarks 
are, the more I shall be obliged to you. 

" Nov. 13. If you have finished your kind correction 
of the proof-sheet, and of the remaining part of the 
Lecture in MS., I shall be much obliged to you to 
return them by the bearer, that the work may be going 
on at the press. But do not return them, unless you 

have quite done with them I called once to-day, 

and intended to call again, to say all this, but could 
not contrive it. 

"Dec. 23, 1805. I am very unwilling to trespass 
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upon time so valuable as yours; but as I never feel 
my reputation so safe as in your hands,, I cannot help 
wishing that you would run over the MS., which I 
herewith send to you. I was so exceedingly dissatisfied 
with the original draft, that I have re-cast alftiost the 
whole, and am even now very diffident of its sufficiency. 
It is meant, however, as a mere sketch of a subject of 
vast magnitude and extent. 

" Jan. 25, 1806. I send you to-day a double portion 
of Sunday reading, but I fear you will find it more 
than a Sabbath-day's journey to travel through both 
the MSS. In that case I must trust to your being able 
to perform the remainder at another opportunity ; but 
I wish to apprize you, that I intend to trouble you in 
the course of next week with two more, which are to 
form part of the second volume, which I purpose to 
put into the compositors' hands as speedily as pos- 
sible, that I may have both irons in the fire at the 
same time. Unless I do this, I see no chance of the 
work coming out before the dog-days ; and even with 
two presses at work, I foresee it will require an extra- 
ordinary degree of activity to be ready before the me- 
tropolis is deserted. This, I hope, will be a sufficient 
apology if I venture to give you more trouble than I 
could otherwise think of doing. But, believe me, it is 
neither compliment nor affectation when I say, that 
after the benefit I have already derived from your 
judicious and friendly criticisms, I cannot comfortably 
and satisfactorily go into press without having passed 
the ordeal of your inspection." 

The next is in another hand : — 

^^ Jan. 31, 1806. Mr. Van Mildert is gone to attend 
a committee on the affairs of his church. He has been 
much wishing to see you, that he might have your 
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further judgment on Lecture XIV, He cannot satisfy 
his mind on the most essential points ; and difficulties 
increase in proportion with his endeavours to elucidate. 
In short, his poor brains are quite confused, and unless 
you are at liberty to assist him with your sound rea- 
sonings, friendly criticisms, and excellent judgment on 
this most important subject, he says the press must 
stand still at least for ten days. The approaching Con- 
firmation, and a variety of other professional concerns, 
all concur to harass him just now, and disqualify him 
for the task of revising his work, which he will never 
have the courage to present to the public, unless it be 
stamped with your approbation. Pardon me for en- 
treating you to exercise your talents once more, as 
kindly and as judiciously as you have done for the 
same object at least thirteen times before.^^ 

This fourteenth Lecture, to which is prefixed the 
title, ^^ The Inability of Man to frame a Religion for 
himself,'^ appears to have been most carefully cast and 
re-cast, and to have gone many journeys to and fro 
between the house in the City and Ely-place, before it 
was considered fit for the public eye. 

^^ Feb, 25, 1806. Another Lecture humbly solicits your 
attention, whenever a day of leisure occurs ; whether 
it be a fast-day or any other day fitter for such an 

occupation Be so good as to let me have this 

number returned before Saturday, when I shall pro- 
bably venture to trouble you with another. After that 
you need never fear being molested with more than one 
in a week. But do not forget that you have No. XIV. 

in hand.'^ 

" Ely-place, March 15, 1806. 
'^ My dear Friend, 

The last No. of Vol. I. waits upon you for your 
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friendly revision. As soon as you have done with it, it 
must go to press, the printers having suspended work 
since Wednesday last for want of copy. As to No. 
XIY., I have not dared to send it, feeling so many 
alarms about it, that I intend almost to re-compose it 
entirely, yet I am inclined to think that what is said 
concerning Rom. i. 20 and Acts xiv. 17 will hold good, 
if qualified, as you have judiciously suggested, with 
proper restrictions. Have you Ellis's great work, ^ On 
the Knowledge of Divine Things ?' If you have, I wish 
you would at your leisure look into it from p. 266 to 
p. 300. I think I may safely shelter myself under 
his wings ^. 

^^ If I were not ^ careful and troubled about many 
things,' I should have something to say respecting 
certain additional obligations of a very weighty kind, 
which I find you have lately laid upon me. The Yicar 

of G can explain to you what I allude to. I have 

no time at present to say more, than that I am 

^^ Your sincerely obliged and afiectionate Friend, 

^^W. Y. M.^' 

^^ March 29. I have just met, in my way hither, a 
friend who has represented to me your multiplicity of 
troubles and difficulties. I have therefore resolved to 



^ See the Notes to the Boyle Lectures, particularly the last Note on 
Serm. XIV. Bp. Van Mildert, as well as his excellent successor and 
friend, Bp. Charles Lloyd, commended Ellis's work to the notice of 
theological students. It must, however, be confessed that, in their 
aversion to what used to be called by the Freethinkers the Religion of 
Nature, Ellis and his disciples went too far, seeming to deny that man 
could, by rightly exercising the gift of reason, arrive at a First Cause. 
Justin Martyr saw no necessary antagonism between a traditional and a 
rational religion. Apol. i. 44, 46 ; ii. 10. This was probably the doubt 
which delayed the printing of this Lecture. See Socrat., Eccl. Hist, 
iii. 16. 
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give you to-morrow a complete day of rest, so far as 
tlie removal of my intended burden can affect it ; I 
have therefore pocketed No. XI Y., to carry home again ; 
and, if upon a re-perusal I can satisfy myself with it, 
it shall go to the printer without giving you any 
further trouble. If not, I will endeavour to look in 
upon you some evening in next week, just to take your 
advice on a few particular passages. I am indeed very 
much grieved to have already made such unreasonable 
encroachments on your time, but I know not where to 
find a friend who can really be a substitute for you. 

'' April 2, 1806. I thank you for your kind commu- 
nication. No apology can possibly be needful from you 
to me, when the debt of obligation is all on my side, 
and the good offices of friendly assistance exclusively 
your own. If I did not deeply feel the real value of 
those services, you would be less molested with my 
applications for them. Nothing but this sense of their 
value should induce me to trespass so much on time 
which I know so many others are desirous of profiting 
by as well as myself. 

" I now send you No. XIV. for your last revision. I 
have endeavoured to clear it as much as possible of ex- 
ceptionable matter, and have revised it throughout. 
On looking over it again I am somewhat more at ease 
about it than I was, when in a sort of panic I sent it 
to you ; but still I shall be better satisfied if you will 
give me your opinion of it in its present state. For 
this purpose, unless you have time and inclination to 
go through it, you need not trouble yourself to do more 
than examine those pages and paragraphs which I have 
marked. I will leave it with you till Saturday morn- 
ing, when I hope to call for it. 

^^ I send you at the same time No. XVI., not mean- 
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ing that you should trouble yourself about it till Sun- 
day next, or later ; but because it has been folded up 
m readiness for you for some days ^Dast. 

''May 3, 1806. I now send you No. XIX., hoping 
to send No. XX. on Saturday. Remember, for your 
comfort, that No. XXIY. will be the finale of the 
opera. 

'' May 10. I send you No. XX., put together in most 
awkward fashion, but I think it will not greatly puzzle 
a man of your sagacity. I intended to re-compose the 
whole, but have only found time to go through the 
smaller half of it, I therefore wish you to examine it 
as it is ; i. e. the corrected half, and the uncorrected 
remaining part. But perhaps you may not have finished 
No. XIX. If so, do not trouble yourself with this till 
next week, and I will endeavour to caU on Monday for 
one of them. 

"1 have just met with a copy of Bullet's work^, 
which we were speaking of the other day, and of which 
I beg your kind acceptance ; I shall be happy to add 
even so humble an offering to your already well-fur- 
nished library." 

At length, on the 24th of July, he was able to send 
his friend the following letter, with a presentation 
copy of the Lectures : — 

" My dear Friend, 
" The ivorJc is done, and the little man in St. Paul's 
Churchyard has been so alert, that on my arrival in 
town an hour or two ago I found myself in possession 



' The History of the Establishment of Christianity, compiled from 
Jewish and Heathen Authors only. Translated from the French of 
Professor Bullet, by Salisbury. 8vo., 1776. See Boyle Lectures, Notes 
on Serm. IV. 
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of a considerable number of copies. The very first that 
goes out of my hands I consider due to you^ who have 
most kindly assisted in the completion of it, and will 
be justly entitled to a good portion of any commenda- 
tion it may be so fortunate as to obtain. If I now feel 
any trepidation at its appearance before the public, — 
and in truth not a little palpitation is excited, — what 
should I not have suffered if I had not had the benefit 
of your friendly correction and revision ? To-morrow I 
shall be busily employed in distributing the copies 
which my friends have kindly bespoken : and among 
the rest I shall not fail to send the ten which you have 
desired* But of this copy I must request your accept- 
ance as a present ^ from the Author/ and a token, how- 
ever inadequate, of the deep sense which he entertains 
of the services you have rendered him. I prefer send- 
ing it, though in so humble a guise, that I may at least 
have the credit of losing no time in discharging a very 
small part of the obligations which I owe. Believe me 
to be, with the truest regard and gratitude, 

^' Your ever obliged and afiectionate friend, 

''William Yan Mildert.'^ 

Within two years after the publication of the Boyle 
Lectures a second edition was called for, to which the 
author added some copious notes, proving what a num- 
ber of writers he had read and digested for the illustra- 
tion of his work. It went through four editions in the 
course of a few years, and efiectually established his 
reputation as a divine, a writer of comprehensive mind 
and memory, a calm, unwearied reasoner, who never 
trifled with the weighty argument which he felt con- 
strained by the love of truth' and duty to sustain. In 
making himself master of the things which had been 
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well said by otiiers, and retaining a complete recollec- 
tion of their labours, liis power was something extra- 
ordinary. It was so remarkable, that it is said some 
of his familiar friends would sometimes amuse them- 
selves by bringing any rare volume of theology which 
they had casually met with, open it in his presence 
without shewing him the title, read a page or para- 
graph, and ask him whether he recognised the author ; 
a question which he seldom failed to answer. And in 
later years, when he was Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford, he was so ready to pour out from his stores 
on so many subjects to satisfy all enquirers, that his 
friend Charles Lloyd said of it, ^'Van Mildert, I be- 
lieve if I were to talk to you in your sleep, you would 
mutter divinity in your dreams/^ 

A second volume of the '' Churchman^s Remem- 
brancer^^ was now made up of three treatises, published 
between 1807 and 1810. The first was a reprint of 
Dean Stanley ^s " Faith and Practice of a Church of 
England-Man/^ The editor was probably H. H. Norris, 
who had a great esteem for this plain old treatise, which 
he published again in the form of a Manual for young 
people — a little pruned from its original quaintness, 
and adapted to more recent times — a few years later. 
The second was '' A Dissertation on Episcopacy : by 
Laurence Jackson, ^^ an author commended among the 
opponents of Dr. Middleton in the Notes to the Boyle 
Lectures ; and the third, ''A Discourse concerning Con- 
venticles/' by John Norris of Aldbourne, father of the 
Platonic Norris of Bemerton. To this a biographical 
notice was prefixed by Yan Mildert. 

In the meantime, in the year 1807, he had ceased to 
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reside in London on being presented by Arcbbisbop 
Moore to the benefice of Farningliam, in Kent ; a 
cbange whicli we may suppose to have been grateful 
to so diligent a student, but wbicb led to some tempo- 
rary embarrassment, owing to a miscalculation or abuse 
of trust on the part of the contractors for rebuilding 
the house of residence. It is due to the subject of our 
Memoir to mention that in this difiiculty he shewed 
himself a friend born for a season of adversity, A few 
of those who shared his regard for Van Mildert, among 
whom Thomas Sikes deserves to be especially men- 
tioned, privately agreed to take the debt upon them- 
selves, and pay the requisite sum in such a way as to 
spare his feelings, and leave him in ignorance of the 
mode in which it was efiected. This, however, was not 
long possible ; and the following letters from Farning- 
ham will be read with interest by those who remember 
how the gratefully conscientious writer lived to be 
a few years afterwards the munificently charitable 
Bishop of Durham : — 

'' Farningliam^ Mm^cTi 7, 1811. 

^' My Dear Friend, 

^^ I have applied to our friend J. C. P. for information 
as to the parties to whom I stand obliged for lately extri- 
cating me from my embarrassment with Messrs. W. and 
"W., and was somewhat surprised to find the list so nume- 
rous. To two of the number I have already expressed 
my sense of the obligation ; and to the rest I mean to do 
so, either by letter or uvd voce, at the first opportunity. 
None but myself I believe can adequately conceive what 
I feel on this occasion. Yet — shall I confess to you ? — 
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this feeling is in some respects a very painful one, and 
occasions a frequent depression of spirits, which I am 
unable to overcome. There is a pleasure, an exquisite 
one^ in having such friends ; but the wound given to 
the spirit of independence^ by being obliged to make 
such a use of them, is not easily healed. It has been 
my misfortune to be more or less embarrassed ever since 
I have been a beneficed man ; and every additional 
benefice has brought its additional burdens, and made 
me poorer than before. So that, in spite of all the 
friendly helps I have met with, I still am, and to all 
human appearance ever shall be^ a necessitous man. 
But it may be the will of Providence that these trials 
should be sent to correct that pride which perhaps you 
will think these sentiments discover. Be it so ; and 
may I be enabled so to apply them ! May you, my 
good friend, never know anything more of these trou- 
bles than by your ability and disposition to remove 
them ! Such is the hearty prayer of 

'' Your affectionate Friend^ 

The nature of the answer sent to this letter can only 
be guessed by the reply, which is dated a week later, 
March 14 : — 

" My Dear Friend, 

'' Many thanks for your kind letter. I expected 
reproof, and am sensible that I deserved it : but you 
have administered it in the most lenient and soothing 
way, and I trust it will produce the desired effect. If 
not, I am unworthy of your kindness. It comes, how- 
ever, too late to prevent my pouring forth certain effu- 
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sions of acknowledgment to those other friends wlio 
were associated with you. Yet I trust I have said 
nothing which may lessen their satisfaction in doing 
me this friendly service. If I have, they, like yourself, 
will attribute it to momentary feeKngs, difficult to 
suppress, but which* do not make me less sensible of 
their kindness. I am determined henceforth to think 
of the matter in no other way than you and they wish 
me to do.'^ 

At this period of his life, when his occasions brought 
him to London, his lodgings were usually with Joshua 
"Watson at his house in Mincing-lane: and this ar- 
rangement was so grateful to both, that a few years 
later, when he was become Bishop of Llandaff, the two 
friends became joint tenants of a house in Great George- 
street, Westminster. It is needless to add that, when 
at last Fortune had seemed to '^mend her error^^ in 
keeping such a generous spirit amidst the shallows, the 
obligation, which he strove not to feel painfully, was 
most honourably discharged^, and his liberal soul 
was then indulged with full power to execute the 
liberal things which his large heart was not slow 
to devise. 

In the following year he was elected Preacher of 
Lincoln^s Inn, after a contest with two other candidates, 
— Peter Elmsley, the distinguished Greek scholar and 
critic, and Eobert Nares, Archdeacon of StaffiDrd, who, 
like his brother, Edward JSTares, was a writer of some 



™ Wlien the sum was replaced in Joshua Watson's hands, it was, with 
the consent of the surviving contributors, and with some little accessions 
transmitted to Bishop Broughton, to buy up the lease of the house which 
had been bequeathed to the see of Sydney. 
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literary reputation. From this time his rise was rapid. 
In 1814, after being selected by the Oxford authorities 
to preach the Bampton Lectures, on which he again 
consulted Joshua Watson, he became Regius Professor 
of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church. In 1819 he 
was promoted to the bishopric of Llandaff, to which in 
1820 was added the Deanery of St. Paul's. In 1826 he 
was translated to Durham, which he nobly filled tiU his 
death, ten years later. 

There will be other occasions to refer to his acts and 
correspondence in the later portions of this Memoir: 
but these particulars of his early life will not be without 
a lesson of the patient continuance in well-doing, and 
dutiful service in comparative obscurity and narrow 
circumstances, by which, under the Divine blessing, 
this good and great man was trained for higher func- 
tions in the Church. 

It was at the house of Van Mildert, while he lived 
in Ely-place, that Joshua Watson was first introduced 
to another good and single-hearted man, Christopher 
Wordsworth, then Chaplain to Archbishop Manners- 
Sutton, subsequently Dean of Becking, then Rector of 
Lambeth, and afterwards for many years Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. ^^We met,'^ he used to 
say of it in later years, " and became friends at once.^^ 
He who said this was indeed one to whom to be once 
a friend was to be always a friend; but if pure in- 
tegrity and disinterestedness, a spirit abhorrent of all 
disguise or guile, and a kind of joyous zeal in all works 
of charity and brotherly kindness, could attract a dis- 
cerning good man^s love, these qualities were seldom 
more eminently seen than in him whom his Cam- 
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bridge friends delighted to call, par excellencey '' the 
old Master/^ Such, exuberant benevolence united with 
such Christian simplicity could only have been taught 
by the perfect Law converting the soul, and making it 
find its chief treasure in the service of holiness and 
truth. It may be that these qualities were not always 
sufficiently discerned by those who should have profited 
by experience of their influence ; and he may sometimes 
have felt mournfully the reflection which his brother 
the poet once addressed to him, dictated, perhaps^ from 
a knowledge of his private thoughts, — 

'^ brother, I revere the choice 
That took thee from thy native hills ; 

And it is given thee to rejoice : 
Though public care full often tills, 

(Heaven only witness of the toil,) 

A barren and ungrateful soil." 

But if the inner graces of his character were known 
only to an inner circle of his acquaintance, they will 
not have yet passed away from the remembrance of 
many survivors, who cherish his name with honour in 
many a retired corner of the land. And the one friend, 
who understood him best, from the day of their first 
intercourse to his death in his home of retirement at 
Buxted, was all along bound to him by a bond of 
almost perfect sympathy. 

To this list of his earliest friends we might add the 
names of two excellent ones, Georo^e Owen Cambrido^e, 
afterwards Archdeacon of Middlesex, and John Ino^lis, 
for many years Bishop of Nova Scotia, of whom some 
account will be given in a later chapter. The circle was 
enlarged as he became more known, and included Chief 
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Baron Ricliards, Judge Park, tlie late Lord Kenyon, 
Serjeant William Frere, Master of Downing College, 
and his brother, George Frere, and other good men, 
whose memory remains in their charitable deeds and 
public services. But these will be best introduced to 
the reader in the progress of this narrative. 



CHAPTER lY. 

jPiiblic disquietude at the close of the eighteenth century. — 
Danger of the King, Trial of Some TooJce^ Sardy, and 
Thelwall. — The Loyal Associations. — Joshua Watson^ s 
allia7ices with £owles^ Gijford., and Beeves. — Troubles of 
Bowles with the Dutch Com7nission. — TFillia^n Cohhett. — 
The Church Societies. — Archbishop Manners- Sutton. ^-^ 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. — District 
committees. — Dr. Hales of Killesandra. — Memoval to 
Sachney. — Letters of K. H. Norris. — William Kirby. 

THE aspect of public affairs in the closing years of 
tlie eighteenth century was such as no loyal- 
hearted subject of the British Crown could contemplate 
without concern. It is only natural that we should 
find the subject of this Memoir, in the earliest years of 
his public life, associating himself with other active 
minds in labours for the public safety. The danger to 
which the life of the King was exposed on the 29th of 
October, 1795, as he was proceeding to open the Houses 
of Parliament, finds a place in H. H. JSforris^s youthful 
journal : — 

^^ Nov. 14. At Guilsborough. Watson received a 
letter from his brother, which contained an anecdote 
so strongly marking the character of our good King 
both as a religious and a brave man, that it deserves to 
be remembered. It was told him by a lady who had it 
from Lady Onslow, whose husband was in the coach 
with his Majesty when that daring attack was made 
upon his person as he was going to open the Parliament* 
When the window was struck by something that broke 
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it, the King was leaning back, but immediately came 
forward, and addressing himself to Lord Onslow said, 
'My lord, that is a shot/ 'Good God!' exclaimed 
Lord Onslow, 'what shall we do?' 'What shall we 
do!' said the King; 'go forward, to be sure: there 
is the same Providence to protect us here as there is 
anywhere else.' A noble example this to all his 
subjects." 

The published accounts of this scene of tumult 
and violence do not always record this remarkable 
particular. 

A little before this had occurred the trial of John Home 
Tooke and his associates, Hardy and ThelwalL Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd, in his interesting " Final Memorials 
of Charles Larnb^" has some remarks on the character 
of Thelwall, whom he finds to have been one of Charles 
Lamb's early acquaintance. He says he was an honest 
man, whose life before this event had been one of self- 
denial and purity, remarkable in a youth who had im- 
bibed the impulses of revolutionary France; that he 
was possessed of an acute and vigorous but narrow 
mind ; and that, though his flaming orations had in- 
fected the poor with dangerous anger, he " never medi- 
tated any treason except such as was accumulated 
in the architectural sophistry of Lord Eldon." The 
subsequent life of Thelwall, whom some who are yet 
living will remember as a harmless teacher of the 
science of elocution, may in some degree justify this 
lenient judgment : but in times of public discord the 
orators of revolution are by many sound precedents 



^ Vol. ii. p. 150. 
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dealt with as the trumpeter in the fable, and if no 
restraint is imposed on seditious tongues, violent deeds 
will follow. It would be well if the readers of Judge 
Talfourd's apology would refer to some existing re- 
cords of the popular madness of that time. We have 
in H. H. Norris's journal this characteristic sketch 
of a scene enacted by the chief of that singular tri- 
umvirate : — 

: " Jan. 24, 1795. Mr. Pickbourne called. He told 
us that, dining with Home Tooke at the Revolution 
Society, shortly after the French had abolished all 
nobiKty, he saw him get up and say he had a toast to 
give and a motion to propose. His toast was, May the 
trial of Mr. Burke last as long as the trial of Warren 
Hastings ! This was drunk immediately. He then pre- 
faced his motion with observing that he did not see any 
of those noble lords present who used to attend their 
meetings ; and moved that, When any peers came to 
the Society, they should waive their titles for the day. 
This was rejected by the whole company, but he per- 
sisted in it ; and mounting upon the table, harangued 
for it a great length of time.^^ 

In short, it was not the fear of visionary or remote 
danger which led to the formation of the ' Loyal Asso- 
ciations.' The spirit of the friends of order was roused, 
and exhibited itself with a combined force, which had 
no slight influence in determining the fate of the 
country. Among those with whom we find Joshua 
Watson now acting in concert, were John Bowles, a 
magistrate for the county of Surrey, residing at Dul- 
wich, an unwearied and successful political writer, 
John Gifford, editor of the '' Anti- Jacobin Review,^' 
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and Jolm Reeves, a barrister, a learned and virtuous 
man, whose abandonment by Mr. Pitt when he was 
suffering from a prosecution by his enemies, was not 
altogether creditable to the great minister. In a 
pamphlet entitled " Thoughts on the English Govern-^ 
ment,^^ he had made use of some figures of speech 
which were construed to be libellous, though he was 
acquitted of any malicious intention. Subsequently, 
in 1799, he obtained the appointment to be one of the 
patentees of the office of King^s printer, and dedi- 
cated to Pitt a " Collation of the Hebrew and Greek 
Text of the Psalms'^ in 1800, the work of a well-read 
Hebrew scholar. He also brought out an edition of 
the Bible arranged in paragraphs, — a plan which has 
sometimes been followed since, and of which Joshua 
Watson commended the design, in spite of some defects 
in the execution. At this earlier date he was one of 
the chief agents in promoting the Loyal Associations. 

Gifford appears to have been occasionally in diffi- 
culties, under which pressure his friend Bowles did 
much to support him; and a letter of Bowles to 
Joshua Watson in 1804 thanks him also for ^^his 
noble, and the more noble because spontaneous, ex- 
ertion in his behalf.^^ There seems an infirmity of 
judgment in matters of practice, which besets persons 
who make literature their profession without engaging 
in the duties of more active life ; and something of this 
kind may be supposed to have occasioned the following 
good remarks, which we find in an early letter of Yan 
Mildert's. It would not be worth while to enquire 
further into the immediate occasion of the remarks; 
but they deserve to be preserved for their own value : — 
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'' 1804. Mr. Gr. evidently misapprehends his friend's 
meaning when he supposes him to interpret Phil. iv. 8 
so as to make the opinion of the world the proper 
principle of conduct. The opinion of the world, how- 
ever, is not to be contemned ; nay, it is to be attended 
to, consulted, and even conformed to, where it is not 
incompatible with the laws of God or man. Else why 
are we directed to ^ abstain from all appearance of evil,^ 
^ not to let our good be evil spoken of,^ and the like ? 
Mr. G.'s arguments, therefore, drawn from his own 
interpretation of the passage in question, would only 
be valid, supposing that what he had done was actually 
a point of duty or moral obligation ; in which case, 
unquestionably^ he would have acted right in disregard- 
ing the opinion of the world if it were against him, 
and even encountering its utmost censure and re- 
proach; for we know that a Christian's road to per- 
fection lies ^ through evil report' as well as ' good 
report.' But has he attempted any proof that his con- 
duct under all the circumstances of the case was really 
an act of duty? I see no such thing. The precept, 
therefore, of following what is of good report seems 
to be still in full force as to his particular case, unless 
he can shew that his compliance with it would have 
clashed with some other precept, which it was equally 
his duty to obey. As to the conjecture that St. Paul, 
by adding ^ if there be any virtue and if there be any 
praise,' meant that we must only think of things of 
good report, if they are really virtuous and praise- 
worthy, it seems to me to destroy the effect of the 
passage ; for if a thing is already to be followed be- 
cause it is virtuous and praiseworthy, (which is an 
absolute truism such as nobody can dispute,) what 
occasion for previously enjoining that it should be 
followed because it is of good report? The meanino* 
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of these words I rather conceive to be, that if there be 
any other virtuous and commendable things, they are 
to be followed in like manner as those duties which had 
been already mentioned/^ 

The conduct which gave occasion to these remarks 
had already drawn from Joshua Watson a remonstrance 
characterized by all the patience and sincerity of Chris- 
tian friendship, and exhorting the person addressed to 
remember how his position as an advocate of high 
principles required him ^^ to provide things honest in 
the sight of all men/^ 

With John Bowles there was a closer intimacy ; and 
the chequered circumstances of his later years were 
such as to try the stability of any friendship that was 
not governed by a law too firm to be shaken by the 
fear of men or changed by the favour of the world. 
Joshua Watson and he had first met at the house of 
Boucher ; and Bowles speaks in his letters many years 
afterwards of the debt he owed to ^^that over-ruling 
Providence which, from a casual three weeks^ residence 
at Epsom and consequent acquaintance with Boucher, 
had supplied him with the friend who proved his princi- 
pal earthly support under his most severe trial/^ There 
must have been qualities, however, in the man himself 
which attracted the regard of the good and wise ; for 
we find among his associates incidentally mentioned, 
the names of Van Mildert, Lord Kenyon, Baden Powell 
of Lankington, near Tunbridge Wells, Thomas Sikes, 
John James Watson, and Christopher Wordsworth. 
His correspondence, as far as it has been preserved, 
in earlier days relates chiefly to his frequent publica- 
tions, on which he seeks counsel from Joshua Watson, 
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especially when they touched on theological questions, 
as from one ^^who stood at the head of his list of 
judicious friends/^ On one of these occasions he speaks 
of the warning clauses in the Athanasian Creed, which 
he calls '^ not anathemas on unbelievers, but parental 
admonitions to those within the fold/^ He was zealous 
also for the reformation of public morals, and wrote 
earnestly in^ defence of the Christian strictness of the 
law of marriage when, in 1801, the House of Lords 
had proposed, and afterwards withdrawn, a clause in- 
troduced into a divorce bill prohibiting the inter- 
marrying of the adulterer with the adulteress. With- 
out such a general prohibition, he was strongly per- 
suaded the public safety would be hazarded, while what 
was becoming a common practice was an outrage upon 
the religion which was the source of all just law. 

Here, indeed, was the strength of the cause in which 
these active-minded men were labouring. The advocates 
of the new Gallican liberties, whether such clerks as 
Home Tooke and Edmund Cartwright, or such laymen 
as Charles James Fox and Francis Duke of Bedford, 
were wanting in regard to some essential properties of 
life and conduct for which the English people had 
not lost their esteem. When a preacher in a funeral 
sermon had exhibited the great man lately departed 
as one who lived only to do good, and whose souFs 
predominant passion was to benefit mankind, it became 
necessary to ask whether such exalted aims were con- 
sistently pursued by the practice of playing at tennis 
with his friends on Sunday during the hours of divine 
service. And it might reasonably be suspected that 
the hostility to Christianity lay deeper than the sur- 
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face, when one who had received the rite of ordination 
in the Church could speak of it in terms of ironical 
buffoonery, in an address to the electors of Westmin- 
ster, as ^' something mysterious, miraculous, and super- 
natural, operated upon him half a century before in 
this Protestant country, which had deprived him at the 
close of his life of the common rights of a man and 
a citizen/V In fact, when a public thanksgiving- day 
had been appointed on the ratification of the peace of 
Amiens, on the preceding night a licentious masquerade 
was held in one of the largest places of public con- 
course ; and at the hour when the solemn services were 
about to commence in the churches, the streets of 
Westminster were thronged with the strange dresses 
and varnished faces of the children of folly returning 
from their nocturnal revel. There was a moral strength 
in the protest which Bowles, with the friends of virtue 
and order, made against these profanations. 

It was in 1809 that the cloud which darkened all 
the remainder of his life first cast its shadow on his 
path. He had the misfortune to be one of the com- 
missioners for the distribution of Dutch prize-money; 
and in the discharge of this function he and his col- 
leagues were accused of appropriating to themselves 
something more than the sum to which they were 
legally entitled. The question was long in dispute, 
and eventually was decided in the Court of Exchequer. 
It is certain that Joshua Watson examined the matter 
most closely, and never doubted either his friend's per- 
sonal integrity or that the commissioners were justified 
in their claims. This was equally the persuasion of 
Lord Kenyon and Yan Mildert; and there are aged 
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persons yet living who look back on the obloquy and 
persecution which, he had to encounter as provoked by 
political animosity, the man being one of whose up- 
rightness none who knew him could entertain a doubt. 
But for a time, at least, he found that evil report had 
alienated the minds of some of his old associates ; and 
the effect was a loss of influence and exclusion, on 
account of the prevailing distrust, from counsels in 
which he would otherwise have taken a prominent 
part. It was a trial which he felt most sensibly ; and 
his unreserved letters shew the conflict in his mind 
between a sense of wrong and Christian submission. 

" I cannot doubt your prayers for me,'^ he writes in 
April, 1809, ^^at this time of severe trial. My in- 
tegrity is known to the Searcher of hearts, and, I 
trust, has not been doubted for a moment by any of 
my friends. Indeed, I hope my friends give me credit 
for something more than integrity, — for a perfect dis- 
interestedness of character. Yet it is impossible for 
me not to feel most acutely in the circumstances in 
which I am now placed. My trust is in that God 
whom I hope I have sincerely, however imperfectly, 
endeavoured to please and serve. I have put my cause 
into His hands, and I think He will not forsake me, 
nor suffer my enemies to triumph over me. What 
stores of comfort against a time of trouble are provided 
in the Book of books ! what a consolatory companion 
in affliction is the holy Psalmist ! I have found much 
support in the twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, and twenty- 
seventh Psalms ; and again in the thirty-first, thirty- 
second, thirty-fifth, thirty-seventh, and forty- second. 
These are, indeed, cordials to the drooping spirits.^^ 

Joshua Watson hastened to him immediately on 
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recelying this letter ; for Bowles writes again the next 
day at some length, expressing his thankfulness for the 
visit, which, he says, was made more valuable by his 
having paused to master the case, and so to be able to 
justify him in the eyes of others and preserve his 
powers of usefulness. It is plain that he considered 
the reputation of his friend in the City, as at once one 
of the most upright and able men of business, to be 
likely to serve him essentially in establishing his inno- 
cence. While others suffered themselves to be carried 
away by the prevailing misapprehensions, he was still 
more impressed with the persevering kindness which 
he found in this quarter. '' One such friend,^^ he says, 
in the July following, '^is more than the just claim of 
any one in a world like this/^ Subsequently he apolo- 
gises for having mentioned his name in confidence to 
his fellow-commissioners, for which he had drawn upon 
himself a remonstrance : ^' Surely it is right, though on 
a nobler principle, that men should know their friends 
as well as their enemies. And never had men a more 
valuable friend than the Dutch commissioners have 
found in you.^^ 

It was some relief when, a short time afterwards, an 
unexpected champion arose. A pamphlet was pub- 
lished in vindication of the Dutch commissioners by a 
writer who was a political antagonist of Bowles himself, 
and an enemy to the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, of which Bowles had been an active promoter. 
A copy of this pamphlet was sent by Bowles to Joshua 
Watson: '^My satisfaction in it,'' he says, '^is inex- 
pressibly heightened by the reflection that I am send- 
ing it to a friend, whose penetration detected, and 
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whose affection led him to expose^ and that instan- 
taneously, the subtle and mischievous fallacies which 
this author, after a long investigation^ has successfully 
pointed out/^ ^^A friend/^ he wrote again, ^^who 
actually stemmed the torrent, when its apparently re- 
sistless force seemed likely to overwhelm me." 

It was an act of delicate kindness when, at this 
period of public distrust, Mr. Sikes invited him to 
join in the subscription for the parsonage at Farning- 
ham, of which the story has been told in a former 
chapter^. The following was his answer in a letter 
addressed to Joshua Watson : — 

'' DutcJi Commissioners^ Office^ Nov. 23, 1810. 
^^ My dear Sir, — 

^^ Be so good as to take charge of my contribution to 
Mother Church in the person of one of her most faith- 
ful, able, and zealous ministers. I cannot adequately 
describe the satisfaction I feel in such an opportunity 
of indulging at once my public and my private attach- 
ments. At the same time, I hope our friend will not 
feel himself under the least weight of personal obli- 
gation ; for though, in common with all who join with 
me in the present measure, I entertain for him the 
most sincere and affectionate regard, I consider what 
I am now doing as, in the strictest sense of the word, 
an act of justice. I am ever, my dear Sir, most affec- 
tionately yours, 

^^ John BowLEs.^^ 

During these years, it cannot but be now a strong cor- 
roborative proof of the integrity of the man to learn that 

^ Chap, ill. 
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he was earnestly engaged, employing both his wealth 
and his personal labour, in the promotion of public 
charities. None took a more lively interest in the 
establishment of the National Society, even when, to 
his severe mortification, it was not thought expedient 
that his name should appear upon the committee, or 
accompany any public notice of the proceedings. He 
comforted himself that his friend's name was not in- 
volved in the consequences of friendship with the un- 
fortunate, since he was appointed treasurer. During 
the following years he was often employed in preparing 
pamphlets, as before, in defence of Christian and loyal 
principles : but these were now anonymous. 

The question on which it had been early determined to 
await the decision of a court of law was long in a state 
of suspense : it survived the war which had given occa- 
sion to it. In 1817 the storm, which had been partially 
lulled, seems to have gathered with increased violence ; 
and his spirits, perhaps from failing health in the de- 
cline of life, were more broken by it than before. It 
was difficult for his friend, in the midst of his manifold 
occupations at that period, to satisfy his craving for 
support and sympathy. Yet we find, interspersed with 
occasional complaints of a week's silence, warm thanks 
for his reiterated attempts to see him ; at other times, 
for ^^ a most consolatory visit,'' and for actual assistance 
in his cause. And on one occasion, for his appear- 
ance in court while the cause was in hearing : ^' I 
cannot express,^^ he says, ^^ how much the sight of you 
revived me." Among the advocates who conducted his 
defence there is grateful mention made of Eichardson. 

At length, in May, 1819, judgment was given in 
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the Court of Exchequer, and the commissioners were 
pronounced liable to pay more than £100,000 to 
Government. Whether this adjudication was so made 
as at the same time to remove^ the suspicion which had 
been the heaviest burden to an honourable mind, or 
whether it was felt as a relief to have the weary dispute 
at all events decided, Bowles appears, for the short 
remainder of his life, to have been more at ease. In 
the following month of June he writes a cheerful 
invitation to a family party of Sikeses and Watsons to 
spend a long day with him at Dulwich ; and he speaks 
more freely about books and plans of church-build- 
ing, as if able to put his own affairs aside. His last 
letter to the subject of this Memoir is dated July 24, 
1819 ; and after speaking of the Dutch business, which, 
though not quite concluded, was then proceeding 
smoothly, it ends with the words, " How, my friend, 
is this life found tolerable without the support and 
comfort of religion ?'' 

A tablet to the memory of John Bowles is to be seen 
in the abbey church at Bath ; the inscription was fur- 
nished by Archdeacon Daubeny. Among the letters of 
condolence received by his widow was one from Van 
Mildert, full of kindness for the memory of one whom 
he calls ^^her late invaluable husband,^^ and claiming 
to be exceeded by none in ^^high appreciation of his 
public and private worth.^^ 

During the first years of his acquaintance with 
Bowles we find also some notices of Joshua Watson^s 
association with William Cobbett, then better known 
by his first political name of " Peter Porcupine/^ He 
came over from America at the beginning of the pre- 
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sent century, bringing a testimony from our ambas- 
sador that lie had stayed the tide of republicanism 
across tbe Atlantic; and the prosecution which he 
had incurred in Philadelphia had invested his cha- 
racter with something of the attributes of a martyr 
to loyalty. He was soon introduced to Bowles, Eeeyes, 
and Gifford, and for a time was received as an ally. 
By degrees, however, the less worthy peculiarities of 
the man became apparent, his self-sufficiency and un- 
scrupulousness in seeking to repair his needy fortunes. 
His coarse and forcible style and spirit qualified him 
for a keen assailant rather than a defender. There 
was no public man for whom he had then a tittle of 
respect except "William Windham, whom he used to 
couple with himself, somewhat in the mood of Wolsey^s 
Ego et Rex mens : "\ hope you understand me : I and 
Mr. Windham have alone saved this country/^ He 
perceived after a time that Joshua Watson sought 
gently and gradually to shake him off; and in his 
resentment he published what is supposed to be the 
only malicious abuse which was ever attached to the 
name of Joshua Watson. Among the papers which 
have remained to us there is a rough draft of a re- 
monstrance, which he was moved to pen by the false 
statements made by Cobbett about his brother's prefer- 
ments ; but it bears upon it the words, ^' Never sent.'' 
He would sometimes in later years look back to the 
short experience he had made of this singular acquaint- 
ance, and speak of it in a tone of apology : ^^ We were 
then young, and his violence was rather a recommenda- 
tion to us than otherwise ; he was so hearty in hating 
what we hated." Nor did he forget to tell with evi- 
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dent pleasure, in doing justice to a redeeming feature 
in his character, how, at a time when he was struggling 
for his own bread, Cobbett generously took upon him- 
self the whole charge of a brother^s orphan family. 

But it was to labours more directly in the service 
of the Church and of the poor that Joshua Watson^s 
energies were now to be permanently devoted. There 
is evidence of the number and variety of these services, 
even at this early period, in the collections of papers, 
which were not disturbed from their admirably arranged 
order till he quitted his London home in 1840. He 
himself attributed his introduction to these most im- 
portant labours of his life mainly to the partial kindness 
of his friends ; first Boucher and Stevens, and after- 
wards H. H. Norris and Christopher Wordsworth, 
through whose representations Archbishop Manners- 
Sutton was first induced to place confidence in him. 
Of the degree in which he afterwards enjoyed the 
confidence of that prelate he would often speak with 
unfeigned wonder. His part, he would say, was simply 
to lay information before him of things which, in his 
higher sphere, he could not see with his own eyes. The 
faithfulness and ability with which this was done ad- 
vanced him, without expectation or seeking of his own, 
to an authority in counsel which his humble spirit 
could hardly realize to itself, though to others who 
witnessed such discerning diligence it appeared the 
most natural thing in the world. 

He had, with H. H. Norris, become a member of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge a little 
before the close of the last century. In recalling those 
times he used to say that '' they were both reformers, ^^ 
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SO mucli so, tliat a worthy dignitary of the London 
diocese predicted that their schemes would ruin the 
finances of the Society. However, its income was 
shortly trebled by the formation of district committees ; 
and from this measure, of which he used to attribute 
the chief credit to Christopher Wordsworth, a further 
most beneficial result followed, as an organization was 
prepared which greatly aided the establishment of the 
National Society, These district committees had the 
efiect of making those operations, which had been 
almost confined to London, then first felt in remote 
corners of the country ; and the impulse from without 
was not long in being communicated to the centre. 

" You are again wanted,'^ he writes to Dr. Words- 
worth in January, 1811, ^^and we depend upon your 
aid. I write to request that you will appoint a time 
for summoning a council to take into consideration the 
proper steps to be pursued at the next monthly meet- 
ing in Bartlett^s Buildings. 

" At the Board to-day a communication was made 
from the Colchester District meeting, which awakened 
all the fears and all the prejudices of our worthy Secre- 
tary ^ ; and Mr. Agutter was employed to put an ex- 
tinguisher on the rising flame. This attempt to get so 
summarily rid of such important matters in a thin 
meeting provoked me, who have never before been 
moved to interfere in any public discussion, to submit 
to them both a resolution for instructions of a very 
difierent cast from Mr. Agutter^s, and also a notice of 
a motion next month for the appointment of a special 
committee, to whom should be referred the considera- 



<^ Dr. Gaskin, Rector of Stoke Newington. 
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tion of the several suggestions sent up by the district 
committees for the furtherance of the great objects 
recommended to them last summer from the general 
meeting. Thus I am unexpectedly, but I trust not 
prematurely, committed ; for I rely upon your renewed 
exertions in the good cause for my extrication from the 
scrape into which I have fallen, and cast upon you the 
whole conduct of the matter, from which my entire 
mifitness for public business obliges me to withdraw. 
My notice is, I believe, of too general a nature in any 
wise to embarrass your future proceedings, and the 
resolution adopted to-day so simply inoflfensive, that 
I trust it would have had your concurrence, as it had 
the sanction of your friends Norris and Bowles.^^ 

^^ I rejoice to hear,^^ Dr. Wordsworth immediately 
replied, writing from Lambeth Palace, ^^of the pro- 
position which you mean to bring before the Society, 
I am well assured that everything depends upon it ; 
and you may rely, therefore, on all the little support 
and strength which I can give/^ 

Meantime there was a negociation carrying on for 
the recovery of the ^^ British Critic,^^ which was at this 
time edited by Archdeacon Nares. With the wish to 
preserve this literary journal, and devote it to the 
designs intended by its first founders, Jones and 
Stevens, it was now purchased hj Joshua Watson and 
H. H. Norris, towards the end of 1811, or beginning 
of the following year ; and Van Mildert appears to 
have undertaken the conduct of it, till shortly after- 
wards his other engagements were too many and im- 
portant to leave time for reviewing. It was also for 
a short space under the hands of Middleton, 

H. H. Norris had in 1809 undertaken the permanent 
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spiritual charge of the southern portion of Hackney 
parish^ and thus became the coadjutor of ^^his friend and 
brother-in-law, John James Watson. A small chapel- 
of-ease had been erected in this district, at no great 
distance from his family residence in Grove- street. Of 
this chapel in 1810 he became perpetual curate, and 
continued constantly to preach and minister there for 
nearly forty years, till, chiefly owing to his charitable 
zeal in his old age, the present noble church was erected 
on a site which he gave for it^ and the living became a 
separate rectory. Not long after the beginning of this 
foundation, in 1811, Joshua Watson also took up his 
abode in his brother^s parish, having purchased a house 
at Clapton, within five minutes' walk of Hackney 
Rectory. Every counsel and almost every thought 
was shared with that beloved brother, to whom he was 
in turn the most trusted adviser in those cares and 
difficulties which attend the charge of a large and 
laborious parish. 

The following letters from H. H. Norris relate to 
this period ; and they speak also of a remarkable man 
who during this period was an occasional visitant at all 
three houses. This was Dr. William Hales, Hector of 
Killesandra in Ireland, the author of a learned but 
somewhat fanciful work, a ^^ New Analysis of Chrono- 
logj.^^ There was a simplicity and humorous shrewd- 
ness combined in his character, which was one of great 
Christian worth and zeal for truth ; and these qualities 
imparted a very lively freshness to his conversation in 
old age. He was one who loved to speak afterwards of 
what hp called ^^ the Hackney phalanx/^ and the hos- 
pitable kindness with which they had entertained him 

H 
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while engaged in carrying his great work througli the 
press. '^The recollection of that kindness/^ he said, 
" made his heart warm to every Englishman he met/' 
None who survive to remember the moral influence of 
the Hackney phalanx, an influence won by the union of 
men who were bound together by a disinterested love of 
the best things, will wonder at the warmth of this testi- 
mony. It was an influence which for many following 
years drew to these houses a varying but never failing 
band of the wise and good, and from which many a 
young student in the discipline of life and truth found 
his aims directed and his youthful vows confirmed. 

E. H. Norris to Joshua Watson. 

''Bath, June 25, 1809. 
" My dear Joshua, 

I enclose you a letter I received some days ago from 
Dr. Hales, and I wish you to engage in that good work 
for him which he wishes to impose upon me, and for 
which you know me to be wholly unqualified. You 
mil see that I brought this upon myself by represent- 
ing to him what I thought of importance to the repu- 
tation of the work, that he should divest it of those 
extraneous matters on which I am very doubtful 
whether he entertains sound opinions, or whether he 
will not mount so high into the clouds as to be pro- 
foundly unintelligible. Do pray send to Rivington^s 
for the MS., and use j^our pen without mercy. 

^^I am working, perhaps, harder than in prudence 
I ought, to get something in season against the time 
when the chapel is opened. But, like Pharaoh^s, my 
wheels drive very heavily, though I hope, if not over- 
taken by time, I shall succeed better than he did. 
I am investigating the doctrine of holy places, intend- 
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ing to handle the subject didactically, and thus to 
avoid, if it be possible, all reference to gainsayers^ and 
as much as in me lies, the giving of offence. 

^* Archdeacon Daubeny is at Bradley, and I am here, 
his locum tenens for this and next Sunday. 

'' You won^t write to me, I conclude ; else I should 
be glad to hear anything good you have to commu- 
nicate of our friend Bowles. But you are a chamber 
counsel, never to be either seen or heard of but at 
home. Thus it is that nature conceals her choicest 
jewels in the obscurest places, and that brilliants drag 
poor mortals down from their own pure atmosphere 
into the bowels of the earth. I shall not say anything 
better than this if I write till dinner-time, so I will 
leave it last upon your mind that it may make the 
deeper impression ; and with my fair wife^s regards to 
your little brunette, I remain your affectionate friend, 

" H. H. NoRRis/' 

From the same to John James Watson. 

" My dear Yicar, 

^^Had I nothing to reply to your last, gratitude 
would extort a letter from me to thank you for your 
very entertaining and bountiful despatch. Indeed, 
I never think of Hackney without being proud of my 
relation to it, and rejoice exceedingly that I have been 
anyways instrumental in the celebration of its praises, 
though your report is the first intimation I have had of 
having rendered it this piece of service. Rasselas, you 
know, concludes his researches after happiness with the 
resolution of returning to his own country, and forming 
there a society of chosen men ; and why should not I 
engage in the same undertaking ? We read yesterday 
of Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek casting their heads 
together with one consent; and why are we to suffer 
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our Englisli phlegm to keep us in a state of indivi- 
duality? I want to see a centre formed^ to which 
every zealously-affected Churchman may resort, and 
counterplot the numerous and most subtle devices 
against our very existence which every day is bring- 
ing to light. If we but knew our strength as our 
enemies do theirs, we should all be encouraged and 
strengthened. Dr. Hales has returned to Ireland thus 
benefitted ; he thought himself like Elijah, but now 
knows that the cause of religion is not yet deserted ; 
that, notwithstanding the prevailing apostasy, there 
are many who have not bowed the knee to Baal. I 
have done some good, therefore, by this modest assur- 
ance of mine ; and so, friend John, I shall proceed, and 
wherever I can find a sound Churchman, I will lay 
violent hands upon him if I can. Yea, as David re- 
solves, ^ Mine eyes shall look upon such as are faithful 
in the land, that they may dwell with me.^ Kirby you 
would be much pleased with. He is a quiet, unas- 
suming man, who has thought very deeply upon the 
most interesting of subjects, and though not loquacious, 
is easily drawn out. His book is not put to press yet, 
and he seems in no haste to make it public, knowing 
himself to be treading on very tender ground. He con- 
siders the present a most eventful period, and he has 
all his eyes about him to catch every ray which is thus 
thrown upon his favourite subject ; and by the help of 
it either confirms or rectifies all his conclusions. He 
seems to possess all that caution and hesitancy which 
so well becomes the interpreter of unfulfilled prophecy ; 
and in this respect excels, I think, all the later ex- 
positors of this portion of Scripture who have preceded 
him. My first introduction to him was not at my last 
visit : I passed, about three years ago, some days with 
him at Livermere. We stay here till Thursday sennight, 
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then go to Lynn for a few days. How we afterwards 
dispose of ourselves depends upon Mr. Lathbury, of 
whom, I am sorry to say, we have not received good 
reports. At all events, however, I shall be at home 
before the third Sunday in September, and very pro- 
bably much sooner. Wife unites with me in kind regards. 

^^ Your affectionate brother, 

'' H. H. NoRRis.'' 



CHAPTER V. 

The National Society. — State of education for the "poor "pre- 
viously, — System of Bell and Lancaster. — The Society's 
three founders, John Bowles^ H. S. NorriSy and Joshua 
TVatson. — Services of Br. Uerhert Marsh. — Its progress 
and chief supporters in the first three years. — Bsti?nate of 
its work by Bp. Blomfield. 

THE year 1811 will ever be an important one in the 
annals of tlie Churcli of England, for it witnessed 
tlie formation of the National Society for the Education 
of the Poor. There can now be only a few living to 
remember the state of things in town or country^ and 
what kind of schools there were in populous places or 
rural districts, before this remarkable institution was 
founded. It is not to be supposed that the charity of 
English people had been previously unexercised in 
efforts for training the children of the poor in the 
paths of religion and virtue ; the multitude of charity 
schools in London, and many old-fashioned clothing 
and teaching foundations in provincial towns, attest the 
contrary. Much, no doubt, was done piously and well 
by Christian landlords on their estates, and clergymen 
in their parishes. But there was a lamentable want of 
any good system of dealing with the numbers who 
required instruction, a want which pressed heavily on 
the poorer classes^ to whom the means of learning were 
unattainable ; a general and sensible want of any good 
elementary books and manuals for teaching, and, still 
more, a want of teachers. 
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The origin of the National Society is to be attributed 
to the meeting of three friends at the house of the 
subject of this Memoir ; the resolution to attempt the 
great work was shared first by only three counsel- 
lors^ John Bowles, H. H. Norris^ and Joshua Watson. 
It was a time when much public attention had been 
called to the mode of organizing large classes of chil- 
dren in schools, and using the help of the elder ones in 
teaching the younger, introduced by Dr. Andrew Bell 
and Joseph Lancaster. Trifling as this improvement 
may now appear to those who are familiar with it, the 
change which it then effected in the general diffusion 
of the elements of knowledge was something previously 
incalculable ; and it is no doubtful mark of the discern- 
ment of this little knot of friends, that they saw imme- 
diately how it could be turned to the best of purposes. 

Joshua Watson was the Treasurer of the National 
Society from the date of its foundation ; he watched 
over its prosperity and efficiency with unceasing and 
laborious care from the beginning ; and his interest in 
it survived when, after thirty years of diligent service, 
he resigned the care of its funds to other hands. There 
were some of the first promoters of the new Society who 
would have had it made a department of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and some who 
objected to the name which was finally chosen, as if it 
had been borrowed from late Gallican precedents : but 
its meaning was explained by the principle set forth in 
its first report, ^Hhat the national religion should be 
made the groundwork of national education,^^ and 
'' that the first and chief thing to be taught to the 
children of the poor was the doctrine of the Gospel, 
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according to the excellent Liturgy and Catechism pro- 
vided by the Church of England/^ 

One of the first experiments of the new system had 
been made by William Davis, Esq., at a school which 
he had established at Leytonstone : and it is supposed 
that H. H. Norris^s account of a visit which he had 
made to this school was the means of suggesting to the 
friends in council the adoption of that useful machinery, 
which afterwards became general. Mr. Davis was also 
the founder of the Free Schools in Gower^s Walk, 
Whitechapel, which still remain as a memorial of his 
Christian zeal and bounty. ^^ After Dr. Bell himself/^ 
says Herbert Marsh, in a letter of this period, " perhaps 
no man is so well qualified to organize schools on 
Dr. Bellas plan as Mr. Davis ^/^ 

The following letters will serve to illustrate the 
character of these early measures, and of the agents 
most concerned in them : — 

From John Boivles to Joslma Watson. 

" Sep. 21, 1811. 
'^My dear Sir, 

'^ I very much wished to see you to-day to concert 
proceedings which must not now be delayed. You will 
learn with inexpressible satisfaction, I am sure, that 
our Society has the countenance not only of the Arch- 
bishoj), but also of the Prince Regent, who, speaking 
of the Church, calls it an establishment interwoven 
with the constitution of the country. The Archbishop 



* Mr. W. Davis died at an advanced age in the same year > with 
Joshua Watson and George Lord Kenyon, all three among the first 
supporters of the National Society. 
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has declared his readiness to attend the first meeting 
of the Society. A preliminary meeting will, however^ 
be necessary, and I wanted to arrange such a meeting 
with you and Norris. Dr. Marsh '^ e:s:presses a hope 
that we may be able to meet the Archbishop and all 
other bishops in and near London, next Thursday, at 
Bartlett^s Buildings, by which day he hopes to have 
answer from most of the bishops. I will come to Town 
on Monday expressly on this business; and I entreat 
that you and Norris, with anybody else you please to in- 
vite, will give me the meeting here at half-past twelve. 

^^ I am ever yours afiectionately, 

" John Bowles.^^ 

From John Bowdler the elder to H. H. Norris. 

''Hayes, Sept. 25, \%n, 

^^ I thank God, and I congratulate you and all good 
Christians. 

^' I hope you are not weak enough to be puffed up 
by my praise ; if you are, recollect all your faults and 
failings, for I must say that you appear to me to have 
managed this matter most ably, and to have done what 
may prove of the most essential service to this Church 
and kingdom. Go on and prosper. 

" I can do little to help you. The Attorney-General ^ 
is absent till Saturday. I must go on Tuesday, I guess, 
to Widley near Portsmouth with John^, who has had 
a relapse, and, though again better, must go abroad by 
the first opportunity. But as far as I can, I feel it my 

^ Herbert Marsh, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough. 

^ Sir Thomas Plumer. 

^ John Bowdler the younger, of Lincoln^s Inn, whose " Theological 
Essays,'^ published shortly afterwards by the father, after his son's 
death, are still among the treasures of meditative Christian readers. 
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duty to assist this great cause. I entirely agree to all 
you say. Mucli, very much, depends on the first im- 
pression, and therefore on the first meeting. When 
a subscription is set on foot, pray let my name appear, 
but with such a sum as becomes a country gentleman 
of very small estate. 

^^ Yours very truly, 

^' John Bowdler.^^ 

From James Allan Park to Joshua Watson. 

"Oct. 8, 1811. 
^' My dear Watson, 

^^ I will do anything. I would give the world to see 
you. I shall go to Bartlett^s Buildings at twelve on 
the chance of seeing you. The prospectus must be 
altered as to being members of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge ; it is amazingly mis- 
understood, and gives much offence to excellent people. 
I have just had a second letter from his R. H. the Duke 
of Gloucester, desiring he may be one of the first sub- 
scribers, leaving it to me to decide whether fifty or a 
hundred guineas. 

^^ Yours ever, 

" James Allan Park.^^ 

Among the most zealous labourers for the cause was 
Dr. Herbert Marsh, then Lady Margarets Professor 
at Cambridge, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, 
who was in almost daily correspondence with Mr. 
Norris, and most effectually recommended the design 
to the bishops and leading divines of his own Uni- 
versity by letters and personal applications. And it is 
very pleasing to find that in these labours he did not 
hesitate to seek, and was not disappointed in expecting, 
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the willing aid of his well-known literary antagonist, 
Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle^ and President of Queen's 
College, whom he generously vindicates in one of these 
letters from an objection made against the smallness of 
his contribution : — 

^^ What right have you or I to remonstrate in respect 
to voluntary contributions ? I really think that fifteen 
guineas from Dr. Milner is as much as £100 from a 
man of larger fortune. His mastership is very small ; 
he has no living; his deanery not above a third of 
either Canterbury or Lincoln : he has no private fortune 
whatever, and has nephews and nieces who are wholly 
dependent on him. I cannot^ therefore, urge him to 
subscribe more ; and I only hope that this letter will 
arrive in time to prevent the omission of his name 
from the first list.'' 

Such a diligent ally was necessarily desired in London 
as the time approached for the public announcement of 
the new Society. He writes from Cambridge, Oct. 13, 
1811, to Joshua Watson : — 

'^ Dear Sir^ 

^^ As it is so much your desire, and the desire of 
Mr. Bowles and Mr. Norris, that I should attend the 
meeting, I will certainly come. And as we shall have 
many propositions to arrange and discuss preparatory 
to the meeting, I propose that we should dine together 
in a private room of some coflfee-house near the Royal 
Exchange about half-past five on Tuesday, and that 
Mr, Bowles and Mr. Norris be of the party. In this 
interior cabinet we can arrange the propositions which 
are to be brought forward at the cabinet council.'^ 

That same day Archdeacon Cambridge writes from 
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Twickenham, expressing his readiness to answer Joshua 
Watson^s call to the approaching meeting ; and suggest- 
ing some little alterations in the prospectus, so as to 
take avowedly a more distinctly national ground, and 
to make Dr, Bell's system appear in its true place, as 
only the best means of working out the great objects of 
the Society. " Our proper basis,^^ he says, '' is that of 
the national Church, and our proper patrons are not 
only all the dignitaries of the Church, but all others 
placed in high authority under the constitution of 
which the Church forms an integral part, as well as 
every other person distinguished for station, character, 
and consequence/^ And then he adds, that the im- 
provements in the mechanism of education being re- 
cognised, " it will follow, as a matter almost of course, 
that Dr. Bell's system, which makes religious instruc- 
tion an essential and necessary part of the plan, shall 
be adopted in preference to Mr, Lancaster's, which con- 
fines itself to the mechanical part alone.'' 

Of Joseph Lancaster, a name of some consideration 
at this period, but one that has since shared the fate of 
those who are raised to undue notoriety, there is the 
following account in a letter written a few years later 
by H. H. Norris : — 

^^ While here at Bath, one of my walking companions 
in the pump-room has been Hoare Barclay ; from him 
I learnt this morning Lancaster's origin. He came 
from Bristol ; his mother kept a small shop there, was 
a Baptist, and bore a good character. Lancaster was 
an unsettled boy ; and Fry, I believe, found his mother 
in great distress about him, as he had run off and 
enlisted himself as a common seaman in a ship of war. 
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An interest was excited about him by Mrs. Fry^ the 
lady now in Newgate, with the Thorntons and their 
friends, and a subscription was raised to send about 
thirty children to school to him. So he continued 
for some time/^ — probably some years if this account 
is correct, — ^^ till one day he called on Mr. Bar- 
clay, and said that a new light had broken in upon 
him in the science of education, and he could teach a 
hundred scholars. He went on progressively, till at 
length he came and told Mr. Barclay he could teach 
a thousand. Barclay, who had distrusted some of his 
former assertions, now thought him crazy, and told 
him he must depend no more upon him : upon which 
Lancaster slammed the door in his face, saying as he 
left the room, ^If you will not assist me, there are 
others who will.' '^ 

In earlier years he had travelled about England and 
Ireland, accompanied by a Moorish friend, Ombark 
Boubi, of whom a lively account is given in the corres- 
pondence of Alexander Knox^. It is now known and 
acknowledged, and it was indeed acknowledged by 
Lancaster himself, though for a time he seemed wil- 
ling to appropriate the credit as his own, that what- 
ever originality there was in the system was due to 
Dr. Bell, who had learnt it, while employed as one of 
the East India Company's chaplains at Madras, from 
the practice of the Hindoos, and had given an account 
of it in different publications some years before Lan- 
caster began his lectures and experiments. That which 
finally made it impossible for Church- of-England men 
to continue any negociation with him was his own 



^ Letter 44. See also Knox's Remains, iv. 199. 
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presumptuous intolerance. He was endeavouring to 
establish a school at Eochester, when the old Arch- 
deacon, John Law, put this question to him, "Will 
you, if you establish your school here, suffer your 
pupils to learn the Church Catechism?'^ His answer 
was emphatically, '' No.'^ This is related by Andrew 
Downes at the time to H. H. Norris. 

We cannot consider this part of our narrative com- 
plete without adding the following characteristic letter 
from Sir John Richardson : — 

" Wanlip, Oct. 3, 1811. 
" My dear Norris, 

" I am very happy to hear that your plan is in such 
forwardness, and that the Archbishop is disposed to 
take the lead, and act the part that belongs to him. 
We seem to be agreed that the co-operation of all good 
sort of people is necessary to give full effect to this 
important measure ; and I think we are also agreed 
that the best way to induce them to co-operate with us 
is not to upbraid them for their past errors. I myself 
should be disposed to coax them a little ; and this with 
me would be no stretch of charity, because I am easily 
persuaded, and encourage myself in that persuasion, to 
think very favourably of those who mean to do well, 
and actually set about doing it, although they may not 
at first have adopted the most judicious way. The 
fault of most good sort of people is, that they con- 
fine their goodness to meaning well without doing 
anything. 

" Now I am afraid you will be disposed to class me 
among those who come under this description when 
you find how little I have done for you. However, 
I think it better to answer your llbtter, though I have 
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as yet little to communicate. I wish you to accept my 
own name to a place in your list with a donation of ten 
guineas. The Eev. W. R. Tyson, Eector of Thur- 
caston, wishes to become an annual subscriber. This 
gentleman is a magistrate and an active man, and 
highly approves of your plan ; he had founded Sunday 
schools in his parish. I am living here at present very 
privately, and seeing very few people. 

^^ Ever truly yours, 

^^ John Richardson.^' 

The meeting for which all these preparations were 
made was held on Wednesday, Oct. 16, 1811, Arch- 
bishop Manners- Sutton was in the chair, as he also was 
on the following Monday, Oct. 21^ when the Prince 
Regent's offer of patronage was commmiicated, and the 
regulations were made by which the newly constituted 
Society was to be governed. There was no fear or sus- 
picion on the part of the promoters of this salutary mea- 
sure lest too much power in council should be given to 
the bishops ; they were to be ex officio vice-presidents, 
and members of the committee. How the other members 
were to be appointed will appear from the following 
circular, printed from a copy which is signed with the 
autograph of Archbishop Manners- Sutton : — 

'"^ Addington Parh^ Nov, 1, 1811. 
^^SiR, 
^^ At a meeting at Bow Church on Monday the 21st 
of October, holden for the purpose of instituting ' A 
National Society for Promoting the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established Church 
throughout England and Wales, ^ the Archbishop of 
Canterbury^ President, in the Chair ; it was resolved, — ' 
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^' That a Committee of sixteen, besides the President 
and Vice-presidents^ who are Members ex officio^ be 
appointed to manage the affairs of the Society : and 
that the appointment of the sixteen for the present 
year be left to the President, the Bishop of London, 
and such other Bishops, if any, who shall be in Town, 

'' In Tconsequence of the above Resolution, you are 
earnestly requested by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Bishops of London, Winchester, and Ely, to 
become a member of the said Committee. 
" I have the honour to be. Sir, 

" Your faithful humble Servant, 

" C. Cantuar/' 

What was thus avowedly done at the outset was 
effectually for many years the rule of appointment for 
the governing or managing body of the new Society. 
The bishops had the chief part in the nomination of 
those, who were thus associated with them, whether of 
the laity or clergy. It may be that the personal dignity 
and authority of the then Archbishop made it easier for 
him to do this than it would have been for another in 
the same position : but it is impossible not to regard 
with some regret the contests which have sometimes 
arisen in that and other Church Societies since that 
deference to authority has been impaired. 

The first Vice-presidents who were associated with 
the bishops were the Lord Chancellor Eldon, the Earls 
of Shaftesbury, Hardwicke, and Liverpool, Lords Gren- 
ville, Kenyon, and Uedesdale ; the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Sir William Scott, and the Right 
Hon. Eichard Ryder. Admiral William Lord Rad- 
stock, a very active friend from the first, Sir John 
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Niclioll, Sir Yicary Gibbs, Dr. Gerrard Andrewes and 
Dr. Yincent, Deans of Canterbury and Westminster, 
Dr. Wordsworth, Dr. Weston, and Dr. Barton, Arch- 
deacon Cambridge, Francis Burton ^, George Wharton 
Marriott, Quarles Harris, William Davis, and James 
Trimmer, Esqrs., and the Eev. E. London and H. H. 
Norris, were the first-appointed members of the Com- 
mittee. Richard Eichards, afterwards Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, long known to the subject of this 
Memoir among the friends of William Stevens, and of 
whom he was wont to speak as '' the inimitable Chair- 
man of Nobody^s,^' and Sir Thomas Plumer, sometime 
Master of the Rolls, were associated with this Board 
as Auditors. 

Within a few months James Allan Park, Dr. Ireland, 
C. H. Turner, Esq., and John James Watson, became 
members of the Committee, in the room of the two 
Deans, of Dr. Weston, and Sir Yicary Gibbs. 

Up to the time of the regular organization of the 
Society, H. H. JSTorris had been the acting Secretary ; 
and it is believed that his advice guided the Archbishop 
to name Joshua Watson as the first Treasurer. The 
Rev. T. T. Walmsley, afterwards Yicar of Hanwell, 
was by the same recommendation appointed Secretary ; 
an appointment which his zeal and devotion to the 
work amply justified. " Let me congratulate the Na- 



*^I have already promised my arm to my friend Mr. Burton, who, 

notwithstanding his loss of sight, will be found not only one of the most 

intelligent, but one of the most active and useful of our members/^ 

Archdeacon Cambridge to H. H. Norris. Another occasion may occur 

to mention this good man, whose history might form a chapter in the 

wonders of Providence displayed towards the blind, 

I 
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tional Society/^ writes Dr. Marsh, '' that you are elected 
Treasurer. Norris has informed me of it, though you 
have not : probably you did not know it yourself. You 
cannot conceive how much I rejoice at it.^^ During 
this interval Mr. Bowles wrote to H. H. Norris : — 

" Tunbridge Wells, Nov. 8, 1811. 
'^ My dear Norris^ 

'' In consequence of your letter I have determined to 
quit this place to-morrow, that I may attend your 
summons on Monday. I own I regret losing my po- 
tations for two days, especially as I did not begin 
quaffing till yesterda}^, having left home only on Wed- 
nesday, but when the Church calls I hope I shall 
ever obey. 

'' I rejoice to learn at last that an approving answer 
is come from the Prince. I wish our application had 
been specific, and then the answer must have been 
so too. 

" I am glad that you are nominated on the Com- 
mittee, though it could not be doubted that this would 
be the case. As to myself, I shall say nothing, but 
that the man does not live who is more anxious to 
serve the cause ; as I trust has been already shewn : but 
I deem it impossible that my friend Joshua should be 
passed over. Such an omission would be unpardon- 
able, and is not supposable. 

'^ Your affectionate friend, 

" John Bowles.^' 

The Reports shew that no time was lost^ when once 
the machinery was complete. On the 9th of May, 
1812, a purchase was made of premises in Baldwin^s 
Gardens, near Gray^s Inn-lane, which in a very short 
time were ready "to receive six hundred boys and four 
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hundred girls; a temporary school on a smaller scale 
having been previously at work, at which Dr. Bell 
assisted in the direction. Provision for the training of 
teachers was one of the first cares. A worthy cler- 
gyman from the Lake District, the Eev. W. Johnson 
of Grasmere, afterwards Rector of Bishop Pearson's 
Church, St. Clement's, East-Cheap, undertook this spe- 
cial charge, with the appointment of Head Master to 
the Central School. 

We must not estimate the means which were then 
placed at the disposal of the new Society according to 
our present standard, when a long peace, little broken 
for more than forty years, has poured the wealth of the 
world upon our shores. The nation in 1811 was strug- 
gling on to support the long-exhausting war with 
France. There was a dawn of hope from Sir Arthur 
Wellesley^s brave and skilful defence of Portugal : but 
the field of Salamanca had not yet been fought, and 
Napoleon was arming for his gigantic contest with 
E/Ussia, his spell of success as yet unbroken. At such a 
time it was something if a sum of £15,000 was at 
once contributed, in the course of about a month from 
the first advertisement of the Society's formation. The 
two Universities contributed shortly afterwards a sum 
of £500 each from their public chests, and several of the 
colleges voted sums of £100 or £50 from their separate 
bodies. Oxford was effectually excited by the cor- 
respondence of Dr. John Randolph^ Bishop of London, 
with Dr. Parsons and Dr. John Eveleigh, the then ex- 
cellent Heads of Balliol and Oriel. Cambridge was 
already prepared by the exertions of Dr. Marsh. Dis- 
trict Societies were formed in several parts of the 
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kingdom, particularly at Exeter and Winchester. Lord 
Eenyon was labouring like a schoolmaster in Shrop- 
shire and on the borders of Wales. And in the follow- 
ing spring Mr. Sikes was able to report a most suc- 
cessful meeting in the county-hall at Northampton, 
where the eloquence and zeal of Lord Lilford was so 
well seconded as to command "contributions on the spot 
to the amount of £1,200. 

Among the remarkably gifted women whose powers 
had been displayed in the service of religious education 
before the close of the last century, Sarah Trimmer had 
been already called to her reward about a year earlier ; 
but her influence survived in the Countess Dowager 
Spencer, a name familiar to the readers of Mrs. Trim- 
mer^s Biography, and which appears among the first 
contributors. Her daughter, another Sarah Trimmer, 
did much to recommend the cause to pious Church of 
England persons in the circles where her mother^s 
worth was known ; and her kinsman, William Kirby, 
was no idle correspondent in Suffolk. ^^How often,^' 
he writes to H. H. Norris, '^do I now think of Mr. 
Jones, and wish another would arise. '^ Hannah More 
was one of the first to answer the call of Lord Radstock 
with a donation of £10. 

Mr. Norris did not confine his labours to his volun- 
tary duty as Secretary; but when he was on his 
summer tour in July, 1812, he did not forget to seize 
all opportunities of advancing the good design. He 
writes from Cromer in this month : — 

" I have been visiting my correspondents all the way 
down ; and to-morrow I return to Norwich to assist in 
adjusting matters for the diocesan meeting, which is 
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convened for the next day to establish the National 
Society in this county/^ 

Joshua Watson writes in reply : — 

" Clapton^ July 27. 

^^At the last Committee little was done but to 
adjourn until the 19th proximo, and take into 
consideration a very interesting letter I laid before 
them from the secretary of Sir E. Pellew^, now com- 
manding in the Mediterranean. It was addressed to 
Park, (from whom I got it on his departure for the 
Northern Circuit,) enclosing a subscription and donation 
to the National Society. And it promised to take 
charge of and provide for a master, (if we would send 
him one,) who might establish the system in the flag- 
shig, whence the example might spread naturally 
throughout the fleet. The door thus opened to us, 
I found no dij9B.culty in persuading the Committee to 
give the necessary powers for our profiting by it ; and 
the business will, I hope, go forward. There are, 
know, difierences of opinion on the subject in the 
navy ; but surely in the present state of society our 
duty is a clear one ; and we must, at all events, obtain 
the direction of a power, whose tremendous force is 
capable of too much good or evil, according to the 
hands in which it is placed, not to be called into action 
by the enemies of all that is good or great, if it be 
neglected by their friends from any fear of its abuse. 
Archdeacon Cambridge rejoices with me to hear that 
you are thus going about doing good, and is himself 
most actively and usefully employed in supplying the 
absence of our wandering friends. I met him again 

^ Afterwards created Viscount Exmoutb. 
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to-day at Bartlett^s Buildings, where I strained a point 
to attend, lest, whilst the main pillars of the Committee 
of Correspondence were wanting, any mischief should 
be done to the establishment. 

" Wordsworth has been called home, and has taken 
his work with him ; for he was so laboriously engaged 
in attendance upon dirty books and papers in the back 
office at Bartlett^s Buildings, that I could not help 
interfering, and requiring for him assistance from the 
front office, in the drudgery of selecting materials, and in 
the forwarding them^ when selected, to Booking, that he 
might at least have the convenience of examining them 
at his leisure at the deanery. And hard enough, after 
all, in the way he sets to work, will his task be. With 
our united regards, and best mshes for the full benefit 
of your excursion, yours ever affectionately. 

What Lord Exmouth thus proposed to do for the 
navy had been previously designed for the army, the 
Prince Regent himself ordering that a Serjeant should 
attend every battalion in the service as schoolmaster, 
and General Calvert, by the Princess command, desiring 
the Chaplain of the Forces to obtain Dr. Bell's opinion 
as to the best mode of instructing these Serjeants in 
the use of the new system. Such a measure, emanating 
from royal authority in the course of a few weeks from 
the institution of the National Society, is a strono- 
proof of the rapid success of the work in which the 
friends were engaged. 

It could not be that so great a design should be 
accomplished without some difficulties arising from 
the varying views and tempers of those with whom 
its promoters had to do. There would be no need to 
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record tliem, even were there materials for so doing ; 
but the following allusion to such things, in a letter 
from Archdeacon Cambridge^ is not without interest : — 
.- '^ I try to forget all that passed at our meeting to- 
day, but I find it very difiicult to do so, or to forgive 
those who have laid schemes to sow schism among us. 
Let us, however, cherish the hope that it may pro- 
duce ultimate good, as it certainly gave rise to some 
important explanations. And the manly, firm, and 
judicious manner in which our President spoke, will 
perhaps prove a sort of rallying point among us/^ 

And there is also some interest in another extract 
which we give from a letter of his written in 1814 : — 

'^ At Gloucester I had a great triumph, as I called 
on Mr. Raikes to see his school, which is Lancasterian, 
just as he was returned from a visit to the Bishop of 
Hereford, and much impressed with the superiority of 
the Madras system. I found his school full of parade 
and military movements, but the reading very bad, and 
no spirit of emulation. By examining the children 
I made this fully appear, to the great mortification of 
the master : but Raikes was too candid not to acknow- 
ledge it. ' I am convinced,^ he said ; ^ the one mode 
is manualy the other is intellectual.^ ^^ 

The Bishop of Hereford at this period was Dr. John 
Luxmoore. His lady^s efficient services at the Central 
School for Girls are mentioned in one of the earlv 
Reports. 

One of the first cares, as the system extended itself, 
was to prepare terms of union for district committees 
and the trustees of provincial schools. These were pre- 
pared and adopted as early as February, 1812. They 
are supposed to have been framed by Joshua Watson 
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conjointly with Dr. Jolin Parsons^ then Dean of Bristol 
and Master of Balliol College, afterwards Bishop of 
Peterborough, an able and upright man, whose death 
the subject of this Memoir afterwards especially re- 
gretted as a public loss. Instruction in the Church 
Liturgy and Catechism was made an essential requisite, 
and attendance at the Church services, unless satis- 
factory reasons for non-attendance were assigned to the 
managers of the school. And the choice of books was 
restricted to those approved by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

To exhibit in the early Reports the progress of these 
unions was part of the cares of Mr. Norris : — 

To Joseph Addison, Esq.^ of the Temple. 

^^ My dear Sir, 

'^ I think the important results to be brought toge- 
ther in the synopsis you have kindly engaged to draw 
up, are, in the first place, where it can be stated, the 
number of parishes which have made no returns ; 

2. those which have made returns, but have no schools ; 

3. those which have schools, but on the old system, and 
resolve to continue so, if this can be ascertained ; 4. 
those which are prevented from adopting the national 
system in consequence of temporary obstacles, present 
teachers not having mastered it, or being averse to it ; 

5. those prevented in like manner from want of means ; 

6. those that have adopted the system in part ; 7. those 
that have entirely adopted it. 

'' By casting your eye over the returns, I think you 
will at once perceive that the answers resolve them- 
selves into these heads ; at least, from the inspection I 
have given them, these are what, upon recollection, sug- 
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gest themselves to me. We wish the specifications to 
ascertain generally where education is inefiiciently, and 
where schismatically, given ; both which points would 
be very useful to us, (see Durham Eeport,) and may pro- 
gressively be acquired through our committees if we can 
once form our points of observation, and infuse energy 
mto them. But festina lente is a good apophthegm. 
What we have achieved is a good earnest that in due 
time we shall accomplish our object if we faint not. 

^' Yours very truly, 

" H. H. NoRRis/' 

There was one branch of the National Society in 
which Joshua Watson always took an especial interest. 
It took the name of the City of London Auxiliary 
School Association, was founded in 1812, and imme- 
diately began its operations in the very heart of the 
City. There are not wanting indications in Joshua 
Watson's correspondence of his anxiety for the pros- 
perity of this branch or off- shoot through a long period 
of years, shewn both in his own personal exertions, 
and also in his desire to distinguish and reward the 
services of those who laboured in the arduous work, 
by recommending them to the notice of his friends 
upon the Episcopal Bench, transgressing his usual 
restraint upon himself in all such matters. 

In 1813 the Treasurer had to acknowledge the 
receipt of £3,766 in donations and subscriptions ; the 
names of contributors to the parent Society are near 
two thousand ; and there is an index of diocesan and 
district societies and schools which there had been 
occasion to notice in the Report, containing not much 
fewer than six hundred names of places. The number 
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of cliildren in schools connected with the Society was 
now stated to be 40,484. In twenty years more they 
had increased tenfold, and are now supposed to be 
beyond a million. It cannot be too much to say that 
the work begun in 1811 has withstood for half a cen- 
tury the anti- Christian struggle to deprive religion of 
the support of education. The following extracts from 
Bishop Blomfiekrs letter to the Secretary in June, 
1856, seem to define in a few emphatic words the 
important benefits that have been the result, through 
the Divine blessing, of this great efibrt : — 

^^ Of the National Society it is but justice to say, 
that the great educational movement, which for nearly 
half a century has been pursuing its steady course, and 
difi^using more and more from year to year the blessings 
of civilization and religious truth throughout the land, 
originated in a great degree with that Society, and has 
ever since, under Providence, been sustained by its in- 
fluence. Hence we find that the number of children at 
this day in National Schools alone amounts to 988,276. 

^^ Besides contributing to extend instruction, the 
Society has done much in various ways to improve 
it, — to make it real, and not visionary ; intellectual, 
and not mechanical. 

'^ And above all, the Society, as our Church at large 
can testify, has been essentially instrumental in con- 
necting sound religious principle inseparably with use- 
ful knowledge in the education of the people. The 
Society has, by God^s help, contributed to resist suc- 
cessfully the multiplied attempts of philosophical or 
political theorists to introduce their systems of merely 
secular teaching, or of a religious teaching so restricted 
and so generalised as to be comparatively inoperative/^ 
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Peter LatJibury, Hector of Livermere. — Dr. WordsivortJis 
services to the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. — The Family Bible.— Eevieio of Tracts. — Use of 
district depositories. — Correspondence with Van Mildert^ 
Saiobridge, and H. H. Norris. — Mr. Norris's cathedral 
preferments. 

AMONG- the country clergymen wlio took a lively 
interest in the first institution of the National 
Society, a brief tribute is due to the name of Peter 
Lathbury, Rector of Li verm ere in Suffolk. Mr. Norris 
had become acquainted with him in the course of his 
summer visits to his friends in the Eastern Counties a 
few years earlier, and had introduced him to Joshua 
Watson by the following characteristic letter : — 

'' Walsingham, Sept. 28, 1803. 

'^Dear Joshua, 
^^ I have been passing two most profitable and plea- 
sant days in a village, where I have seen realized what 
hitherto I had thought to be but ideal perfection, — the 
whole of it the domain of one proprietor % who resides 
in a most noble mansion surrounded with most highly 
ornamented grounds, and who is not merely the lord of 
the soil, but the father of his tenantry, and at the same 
time the most dutiful son of his parish priest ; which 
parish priest has been for three generations appointed 
by himself and his ancestors from the same family, 
and has been, and still is, a living representative of 

* Acton Lee, esq., of Livermere Hall. 
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Herbert's Country Parson. There are no poor-rates ; for 
tlie ^squire and the clergyman supply all their people's 
wants, as well physic and food, as instruction. But it 
was not to describe the place to you that I took up my 
pen, but to introduce to you Mr. Lathbury, who is the 
happy pastor of this happy flock. He is continually 
going about doing good, and will be in Town, I believe, 
next week, upon a very charitable errand, and one 
which, I think, requires and deserves the co-operation 
of others. And as I know you are ever ready to lend 
a hand on such occasions, I have given him an intro- 
ductory letter to you. The present object of his charit- 
able exertions is Tabart, the children's bookseller in 
New Bond-street, whom several of the trade are en- 
deavouring to ruin, because he steadily resists the re- 
ceiving into his shop any books of an evil tendency, 
and is a regular attendant at his parish church. Mr. 
Lathbury happened to hear of his case, and wrote him 
word that, if he could find good security, there was a 
person who would advance him some money. His next- 
door neighbour immediately came forward, and on being 
asked what he knew of Tabart to induce him to become 
his security, he answered that he knew nothing, but that 
he observed that his neighbour was an industrious man 
and a regular churchman, and such a one he had no 
hesitation to trust, for he was persuaded he would, if 
supported, do welL Mr. Lathbury has advanced him 
£400 ; but more is wanting completely to extricate 
him, and Mr. Lathbury 's object in coming to London is 
to intercede with a stockbroker, to whom, I believe, 
Tabart is heir, to advance him what is wanting on 
security. You will probably know this stockbroker 
when you hear his name, and may be of some service 
by your recommendation. 
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" If you have time to hold a long conversation with 
Mr. Lathbury, you will hear from him some very Import- 
ant facts respecting Sunday schools and Methodism ; you 
will find, him thinking just as we think ; In short, you 
will be much obliged to me for Introducing him to you. 
^^ Believe me, your afiectlonate friend, 

" H. H. Norrls/^ 

From this Introduction, to the close of Mr. Lath- 
bury's useful life In 1820, there was amongst these 
friends an unfailing Interchange of kind services and 
co-operation In works of beneficence and piety. The 
man was worthy of their friendship. "With no abund- 
ance of worldly wealth, and with a weakly frame of 
body, he did his duty as a parish priest, and also as 
a magistrate In troublous times, more efiectually than 
many have done with an ample purse and robust con- 
stitution. And there was In all he did the charm of 
right-alming simplicity of purpose, and a transparent 
sincerity which gave a natural grace to his words, and 
won confidence and affection. '' If you ever meet with 
a Peter Lathbury,^^ Joshua Watson said long after- 
wards to his nieces and his daughter, ^^ you have my 
free consent to take him without a pound In his purse ; 
for he will have what Is much better, he will speak of 
heaven, and shew the way.""^ '' His Indefatigable and 
clear-sighted exertions In the best of causes,^^ as Mr. 
IsTorris characterised them, were continued consistently 
to the end. When he knew himself to have the first 
visltlngs of the disease upon him, from which he could 
not recover, he ascended his pulpit for the last time, 
and addressed his flock In such earnest words as could 
only flow from one with whom the hope which had 
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sustained his life burned brighter from the nearer pros- 
pect of eternity. 

During a fortnight which he spent at Joshua Wat- 
son's house, his days were devoted to the closest at- 
tendance at the Central School, striving to correct the 
ill results of some temporary mismanagement. A little 
diary kept by him at the time shews how high was his 
standard for discipline and real efficiency, while it also 
testifies to the diligent and habitual visiting at the 
School practised by those whose guest he was. He 
spoke of the National Society as a system designed ^^ to 
restore to England her true-born. '^ 

Dr. Wordsworth was all this time labouring as ear- 
nestly in the cause of education, as he was also in the ser- 
vice of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
It was about this time that the Society's edition of the 
Bible with notes, commonly called the Family Bible, 
was projected. It is believed to have been chiefly the 
advocacy of Joshua Watson with his friends in counsel, 
Christopher Wordsworth, Yan Mildert, and Thomas 
Fanshawe Middleton, afterwards first English bishop 
in India, which excited the members of the Society to 
the work. But his plan was not altogether followed. 
^Vhat he had designed was a double commentary, one 
for the student, the other for cottage-readers. The 
first was to have been prepared by Yan Mildert and 
Middleton, the other by Richard Mant, then Yicar of 
Coggeshall in Essex, one of Archbishop Sutton ^s chap- 
lains. The rule proposed to be observed in the selec- 
tion of notes was to confine all authoritative exposition 
of texts to divines of the Primitive Church, or of the 
Church of England since the Reformation : other 
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writers were to be used more sparingly^ and only 
when the Church had given them some sanction by 
adopting them into common use* The plan was, 
however, in some degree baffled by the Archbishop 
committing the task to his own two chaplains, Mr. 
Mant and Mr. George D^Oyley, — an arrangement with 
which Joshua Watson would not attempt to interfere, 
though he did not lose sight of his original purpose, 
and many years afterwards made another eflfort to set 
on foot a Cottage Bible. He often regretted the failure 
of this design ; but, to use his own words, " it was not 
easy to find the right persons for a work which required 
great and extensive learning, and the rare talent of 
giving the results of much knowledge in the simplest 
form.^^ 

It is certain that the first promoters of the Family 
Bible were not altogether satisfied with the change of 
plan, or the mode in which the task was executed. 
The sources from which the commentary was compiled 
were not always the best ; some of the authors used were 
of doubtful orthodoxy, and had but a low conception of 
the Christian scheme ; and their imperfect views some- 
times found a place in a note on St. John or St. Paul, 
expressed in terms little satisfactory to the disciple of 
Augustin or Chrysostom. But the general acceptation 
given to the work must redeem it from the indis- 
criminate charge of failure : it had access at once to 
the homes of pious Church-of-England persons in very 
difierent ranks of life ; it has continued to be welcome 
to many readers in the middle classes, and to help the 
schoolmaster in his Sunday school. Bishop Mant, who 
was probably the principal labourer in the work, was 
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encouraged a few years later to send out after it an 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer, with notes 
selected on a similar principle; and this work was 
also well received. 

There was one portion of the task which devolved 
on the subject of this Memoir, aided by his friend 
Archdeacon Cambridge ; and many letters are pre- 
served which attest the care and thought bestowed 
upon it. They conferred with the artists, and directed 
the preparation of the plates for the illustration of the 
Family Bible ; in which it will probably be allowed 
that they manifested a reverential spirit, combined with 
much taste and judgment. In one of his letters Joshua 
Watson had suggested that the subjects of the engrav- 
ings should be taken from the Sunday Lessons. This, 
his correspondent replies, he had found to be imprac- 
ticable ; because thus some of the most striking mira- 
cles and typical events recorded in the Old Testament 
would have been left out. He specifies two, which he 
desired to introduce in the books of the Prophets^ as, 
to borrow a phrase of Dr. Marsh's, '^ embodying pro- 
phecy.'^ These were introduced as illustrations to the 
book of Isaiah, " The Virgin and Child,'' and " The 
Man of Sorrows.'' 

'' Nothing," he says, ^'is more suited to impress 
these important passages on the minds of children, 
than such representations." 

Again he writes : '' Your short note needed no apo- 
logy. I am always glad of a word from you, because 
it is always to the purpose. You wish to change that 
beautiful subject of Poussin, ' The Golden Calf,' and 
I should wish to do so too, for Raphael's, of ' Moses 
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giving the Law/ But I wish you to turn to the passage, 
and see if there is any moment when we can venture 
to shew Moses turning to the people vrithout his veil. 
The shining of his face might be represented by a faint 
glory; but a veil, in our manner, would hardly do/' 

On another engraving, which seems to have been 
one of the ^' Adoration of the Shepherds,'' he says : 
'' A shepherd, kneeling in the foreground, holds up his 
hand to keep off the brightness of the light which 
comes from the Infant. This action is not to my taste ; 
it is too ordinary, too corporeal, and not suited to the 
character of that divine effulgence of the Saviour who 
had been announced to them. Pray consider this." 

It appears that some of the plates were contributed 
by different benefactors ; one is mentioned as '^ the gift 
of the Norfolk Clergy." 

Again, this correspondent speaks of the care taken in 
preparing the maps which accompany this edition of 
the Bible : '' You have, indeed, been indefatigable in 
your pursuit of excellence in the map-department, and 
bid fair to satisfy even the nice and critical wishes of 
the speaker." 

Evidently the zeal of these friends, to make the work 
appear to advantage, and to be in every way as useful 
as possible, was not abated by the feeling which they 
from time to time acknowledge, that it was not to be 
altogether what they had designed. 

In the meantime, the new interest awakened for the 
furtherance of the designs of the Society engaged the 
band of friends in many conferences on the publica- 
tions which were proposed to be issued with the com- 
mon approval. The following portion of a letter from 

K 
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Dr. Worclsworth. may serve to prove, what some later 
currents of opinion have tended to call in question, 
that while he and his fellow-labourers were zealous 
to maintain ^^ the Establishment/^ valuing our national 
ecclesiastical institutions with all the earnestness of 
true patriotism, they never confounded this civil posi- 
tion of the Church with the enduring realities of the 

Church itself: — 

''April 20, 1815. 

"... I do not see that I have any remarks to make 
further on any particular passages beyond what will 
occur in an observation to which the pending subject 
leads me, viz., that you should not omit to notice a 
species of phraseology almost new to the Society, in. 
which these papers somewhat largely indulge. We 
have, ' members of the Established Church,^ ' well- 
affected to Church and State,^ ' the friends of the 
Church,^ ^all friends of the Established Church,^ and 
' members of the Established Church,^ again repeated. 

" Now I will venture to express myself freely : there 
is a great deal too much of all this. First, the habit 
of our Society has been to act, and not to talk : these 
professions are beneath its dignity. Its principles are 
well known, its character does not need these osten- 
tatious testimonies. Pray, let us continue, as much as 
may be, grave and sober, and catch as little as is pos- 
sible of the character and temper of this pragmatical, 
factious, and professive age. These are serious con- 
cerns ; and much depends on the example and dignified 
deportment of our Society. 

^^ Secondly, with regard to the expression, ^Esta- 
blished Church,^ the worthies who first joined together 
our Society, and who have constantly had sway in it, 
were, I believe, little in the habit of knowing or think- 
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ing that there was any other Church in this country, 
but one : and therefore any distinguishing expression, 
particularly such an one as leads the mind to rest on 
temporal concerns, was to be used, they thought, (and 
so they practised,) very sparingly; to be kept down 
rather than encouraged or obtruded, 

'' Thirdly, the times do and will force us, on occasion, 
to talk and think of Establishment and Dissenters, and 
Test-laws, &c., but too much and too painfully. Only, 
on that very account, let these things be kept the more 
to their proper places and times. Inopportune talk 
shews confusion and alarm, and weakness. Our high 
theme and argument is religion, and Christian know- 
ledge. That will lead us, I do not deny, to establish- 
ments, and more to the opposition of schism ; and so 
we have our division of tracts on those subjects. But I 
am persuaded we should be far better pleased to know 
and think that there were no such persons as Dissenters 
in the world ; which if there were not, the main work 
of our Society would still remain. You have gone quite 
far enough in requiring that the persons attending 
committees should all be members of the Established 
Church ; further, I am persuaded, than the Society 
itself meant to do, so low down as the time of Arch- 
bishop Seeker. Gladly, therefore, would I have you 
stop here, and let all those expressions, ^ friends of the 
Church,^ ^Established Church,^ &c., be changed into 
* the laity, ^ or other more general terms. The subject 
is important, and ought not to be treated lightly.^' 

It was about this time that a new Society was pro- 
posed, which was to have borne the name of " Friends 
of the Established Church.^' There had been a move- 
ment at Norwich for such an association, whose office 
should be to circulate books or tracts to counteract 
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those of an opposite tendency. Dr. Wordsworth dis- 
suaded it. ^^Some storms/' he wrote, ^^will sooner 
spend their force by being a little yielded to, or, as it 
were, less accounted of, than by being encountered and 
opposed, especially if by newly devised obstacles and 
resistances. These often do but exasperate the fury of 
the time, and by their own counter-blasts increase the 
hurly-burly. And though I have a great reliance on 
the prudence, good principles, and, let me add, what is 
a very important thing, the good taste of the gentlemen 
who would be likely to take a lead in the Norwich 
Association at present, yet how can we be equally con- 
fident with respect to the future, or those similar asso- 
ciations which are to start up in all parts of the king- 
dom ? Even in many of the Cheap Repository Tracts, 
merit as many of them have, there is much so novelistic, 
so partaking of distorted, high-wrought, and extrava- 
gant representation in regard to action and manners, 
that I should be unwilling to contribute actively to 
their extensive circulation.' ' His feeling was that even 
the Church had more societies than it knew how to 
manage well ; and he wished, as many have wished in 
those days and since, that there might rather be one 
society sanctioned by public consent, to aid in the work 
of Christian education, and promote the knowledge of 
the doctrine and discipline which we have received 
from the beginning. 

In writing for the poor or lower orders, he said it 
was a man's duty to lower and simplify his style : but 
he adds, with a feeling worthy of the good poet's bro- 
ther, " I own I think also that, in writing for these 
classes, one ought, in point of substance and sentiment, 
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to write one's very best. Whatever is laid before tbem, 
especially by our Society, ought, as far as it goes, to be 
as good in every quality as it can well be made/' 

It appears that Dr. "Wordsworth was at this time en- 
gaged in revising many tracts, which it was proposed 
to reprint ; and he was desirous that a systematic re- 
vision of them all should be effected, though it might 
occupy two or three years. There were some com- 
plaints, such as were made with more justice at a later 
period, about the alterations of an author's original 
text, which were found in the Society's reprints. Joshua 
Watson writes to his friend in October, 1814, to inform 
him of these complaints, as if the editions ^^ gave rather 
what the Society's editors thought the authors should 
have said, instead of honestly printing what they had 
said. The charge," he says, '' is a serious one, and 
gives too much sanction to a practice of which we 
reasonably complain in some of our opponents. It is 
but common justice to the author to relieve him from 
responsibility, where improvements are made in his 
text ; such altered pieces should be dealt with and 
published as new works, bearing in their front the 
name of the editor, who alone will remain fairly an- 
swerable for the contents." Dr. Wordsworth advises 
this rule to be followed with some distinction of cases : 
^^ Where any book or tract requires any extensive al- 
terations, such as to affect its identity, the revising 
committee should recommend that it be not reprinted : 
but where, from any incorrectness in fact or impro- 
priety in sentiment, a sentence or clause may need to 
be qualified or omitted, let omission be allowed rather 
than alteration; yet even alteration, rather than that 
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the Society should sacrifice to any subordinate con- 
siderations its first object, the promotion of Christian 
knowledge. Where, as in older tracts, a learned phrase- 
ology is prevalent, explanatory words may be added for 
the help of the imlettered reader : a practice justified by 
an authority which all will reverence, as any one may 
see who compares the first edition of our Liturgy and 
Book of Homilies with subsequent editions of the same 
under superintendence of the like authority/^ And 
the ground of objection might be removed, if the fact 
of any such alterations being made were avowed in 
prefatory notices to the tracts, as well as records of 
them preserved in the documents of the Committee, 

As long as these prudent precautions were observed, 
they seem to have satisfied the supporters of the Society. 
It was not till more than twenty years later that the 
complaints were renewed, and the unadvised altera- 
tions made in Nelson's ^'Festivals,'' and other books 
of standard value, rendered it necessary to put a check 
to a discretion which was no longer in safe hands. 

Dr. Wordsworth was not well satisfied with the mode 
of electing members of this Society by ballot, particu- 
larly of country members, as a mode that checked and 
discouraged the co-operation of quiet people. He also 
wished to have a rule added, recommending some 
scheme of annual or periodical collections; and he 
foresaw, what has been proved true by late experience, 
that such an expedient was wanted to give efficiency 
and permanency to the operations of the District Com- 
mittees : — ^^ In my own parish I have made a collection 
annually for the last four years, by which I have raised 
between £90 and £100 ; and hence, without any dis- 
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service to tlie Society, I have had at my disposal £60 
worth of books — estimated at their reduced prices — an 
advantage which I need not stop to enlarge upon. I 
wish your wealthy parishes in London and its neigh- 
bourhood would try the scheme and manifest its po- 
tency/^ 

It appears that a correspondent of Joshua Watson 
had complained of Dr. Wordsworth for making his 
district depository available for Dissenters. He refuses 
to be troubled at this accusation. ^^ If we have a de- 
pository, whether for Bibles, or for Tracts, or for Litur- 
gies, or for all these, would I not give a Dissenter any 
one of them that he might require ? And would I not 
also permit him to purchase one ? Yes, and for these 
two reasons : first, because I would wish him to have 
the books ; and, secondly, because I would have my 
fountain so bounteous and large, that none other should 
be known or heard of in all the land.'' He would also 
have advised the admission of books and tracts on the 
Society's catalogue which were not written by members 
of the Church of England^ if they were otherwise wor- 
thy of approval. This, at least, seems to have been 
one of his proposals in a letter which Joshua Watson 
answers in 1816 : " I have done as you bade me ; I 
began Gilpin, and could not help finishing it, and 
scarcely know when I have been more delighted. It is 
indeed an exquisite piece ^. But what can we do with 
Bunyan and Alleine? I could admit them, but the 
Society never can, never ought ^." 

^ This seems to be the old Life of Bernard Gilpin by Bishop Carlton, 
reprinted afterwards by Dr. Wordsworth in the " Eccl. Biography.'" 

*^ See a letter from Joshua Watson on this subject further on, in 
chap. XV. 
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Shortly after the date of this letter, Dr. Wordsworth 
accepted the offer of the Archbishop to exchange the 
living or Deanery of Booking, for the Rectory of Lam- 
beth, to which was added also the Rectory of Sundridge 
in Kent, — an occasion which drew forth the following 
warm congratulation : — 

" Cla/ptoTiy Saturday night, [March 2, 1816.] 

'^ My dear Friend, 

^^ I presume you hold your conversation with I^orris 
a sufficient notice to me, and that I may not look for 
a more formal redemption of your promise. Without 
waiting, therefore, for a regular notification of your 
purpose to accept the Archbishop's offer, I do hereby 
most heartily thank you for your acquiescence in a 
change, which we all see must bring with it a great 
surcharge of personal exertion and anxiety. 

^^But these are times in which, surely, one would 
much rather wear out than rust ; and whenever your 
labours are at any time overwhelming, you have only 
to think of what you said to poor Johnson under similar 
circumstances, and to take comfort from a consideration 
of the varied usefulness of your services, and the im- 
portance of the interests for which you are sacrificing 
yourself. 

^^ On this subject I will say no more. You, who 
know how deeply I deplored your former secession 
from Lambeth, may guess a little at what I feel on 
your return : but I do wish that the Archbishop could 
know how much others, who love our Church, will feel 
at his thus recalling to his side the tried friend and 
enlightened counsellor, whose services would at any 
time be of great worth, but in this day of rebuke and 
blasphemy are by his well-tempered zeal and practical 
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knowledge set above all price, and leave us only to 
desire that they may be long continued to us. 

" Forgive me, and believe me with unfeigned affec- 
tion yours always, 

" Joshua "Watson." 

This return of his friend to the neighbourhood of 
London was the beginning of new labours in the cause 
of the Church and her missions, of which some accoimt 
will hereafter be given. 

It may readily be supposed that William Yan Mil- 
dert was no indifferent spectator of these labours, though 
he was now removed from his London parish, and 
called to a different and more congenial sphere of 
action in Oxford, We find him writing to Joshua 
Watson, soon after the appearance of the Family Bible, 
expressing much anxiety that its circulation should be 
extended, and active steps taken to meet the demand 
for a cheap edition. He recommends the increase of 
local depositories, and suggests a measure which has 
lately been tried for good purposes with some success, 
the employment of licensed hawkers. 

As was before mentioned, from the time when this 
excellent man became preacher at Lincoln^s Inn, his 
rise was rapid. His character as a learned divine 
was already known from the Boyle Lectures ; but his 
discourses in the pulpit, full of calm religious reason, 
were exceedingly valued by the audience, chiefly com- 
posed of members of the Inns of Court, which he found 
at Lincoln's Inn Chapel. And as he became privately 
better known, his native grace of manners and refined 
sense of Christian duty greatly commended his doc- 
trine. Sir Yicary Gibbs spoke of him to Lord Liver- 
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pool. That virtuous minister was on the watch for 
men who would discharge the higher offices of the 
Church with ability and faithfulness ; and he made a 
purely disinterested choice when he recommended Yan 
Mildert for Regius Professor at Oxford. He was then 
at his country living at Farningham, and his domestic 
economy, under the pressure already related^ was so 
strictly maintained, that the Premier's private mes- 
senger could find only one servant — a female presiding 
at the churn. She was willing to seek her master, 
who had walked out into the garden, if the messenger 
would take her place, and keep the churn in motion. 

In September, 1814, the Professor writes to Joshua 
Watson, who was then at his brother's parsonage, at 
Diggeswell, Herts, sending six of his Bampton Lec- 
tures, asking for them ^^his strictest criticism.'^ He 
speaks as if he was himself by no means content with 
his own work in these Lectures : ^^ I often think what 
a castigation I could give them if I were a reviewer ; 
therefore be you my reviewer beforehand, and let me 
see the worst of it.'' " I have cast my eye over your 
notes," he says, in another letter, on receiving back 
the MS., ^^and I see enough to know that I am, as 
usual, very much your debtor." And on another occa- 
sion : " You have a happy talent of making a man satis- 
fied with himself, even when he imagines that he has 
failed in his object. I have only again to thank you 
for applying to my nervous frame so very efficient a 
corroborative as your letter has proved to be.^^ 

It would be of some interest if any means remained 
of recovering some of these critical remarks, but the 
delicate sense of the sacred privacy of friendship, which 
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governed the conduct of Joshua Watson in all such, 
relations, suffered no record of them to remain save in 
the hands of the friend to whom they were addressed. 
In these letters Van Mildert speaks as if he knew his 
friend to be engaged in more public services, probably 
with reference to the bishopric of Calcutta, which was 
founded the same year : '' I am glad, for the good of 
the public, if not for your own, that the Prime Minister 
occupies so much of your time j and in this rejoicing I 
am clearly disinterested, as you acknowledge that I am 
a loser by it. But I am accustomed to think of you as 
one of whom it may be said, Look^ whatsoever he doeth^ 
it shall prosper. ^^ 

The following letter from the Rev. John S. Saw- 
bridge, while it exhibits a striking picture of the piety 
and zeal of a country clergyman in a more retired 
sphere of duty, may also serve as one proof among 
many of the encouragements which such efforts found 
wherever they were known to Joshua Watson : — 

'' Stretton.Aug. 16, 1812. 
^' My dear Watson, 
^' You have taken such an interest in my parish, and 
participated so much in my parochial gratifications, 
that, before I inform you in what stage the repairs of 
the chancel are, I must notice the result of this day. 
It was the celebration of the additional Communion 
which I commenced last year, and am truly gratified 
to find the continuance improving on the commence- 
ment. Several new communicants attended, as indeed 
there have at all the intervening Communions. The 
number this day was eighty-five : upon looking over 
my list I find sixty-eight more who are in the habit of 
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attending, but in most houses the man or his wife must 
stay at home. This makes the whole number of com- 
municants 153. But a further inspection of the list of 
my parish shews me ninety-one more who ought to 
attend, to whom I shall open the subject, and express 
my opinion and advice as opportunities offer. Many, 
perhaps most, will listen, and be brought to attend. 
If I am blessed with success in this further attempt, 
the whole number of communicants, Deo volente, may 
be 244 in a population of 610. 

" So you see, my dear friend, what you have done : 
you have animated and assisted the pastor, and must 
and shall take credit for bringing into the safest part 
of the fold many of his scattered and wandering flock. 
May the good Shepherd of us all look upon you for 
good, for all that you have done for the house of our 
God, and for the offices thereof ! 

'' We are at length proceeding, or beginning to pro- 
ceed, to put in effect your kind intentions to the 
chancel. The old ceiling is pulled down ; the new 
beam for a covered ceiling put up. This allows us to 
add a foot and half to the window, which gives the 
Gothic arch more point, and improves the appearance 

very much The middle compartment of the 

window is made to fit the painted glass which Norris 
gives us ; to which a Gothic head is added, and I have 
just ordered the words explanatory to be inscribed. He 

was known of them in breaking of bread The 

pews in the body of the church are completed, the seats 
for the women under the gallery are in hand, the 
benches for the men at the lower part of the new aisle 
are done ; and when the chancel is ready, I shall place 
the Sunday School boys in the back part, and the 
farmers^ servant-lads, reserving two rows in the front 
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near the desk for tlie deaf and infirm. So, thank God, 
I have the comfortable prospect of accommodating all 
my flock, and may hope, by His blessing, to be thus 
promoting the progress of our holy faith; for your 
kind assistance in accomplishing which be assured of 
the true regard and sincere acknowledgments of yours 
very truly^ 

^' J. S. Sawbridge/^ 

It was with some reference to the welcome which he 
continued to find at the house of this good parish priest, 
with whom he had first served as curate, that Mr. Norris 
writes in one of these years : '' Frequently have I been 
constrained to acknowledge, and, I hope, not without 
gratitude, that few men can have so many delightful 
homes open to them, and such friends to greet and 
cherish them.'^ These were almost the only recreation 
which he sought, and from which he returned to his 
suburban charge with renewed spirits and vigour. But 
he was now also concerning himself earnestly about the 
catechetical instruction to be supplied by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. He would have 
proposed a resolution to be adopted by the Society in 
these terms : '' That uniformity of religious instruc- 
tion being a point most essential to the integrity of 
Christian doctrine, so deemed by our Eeformers, and 
specially provided for by the Church Catechism which 
they put forth, the same character ought scrupulously 
to be preserved in all the aids used for its further illus- 
tration.'' And therefore, ^^ That the department of 
the Society's tracts relating to catechetical instruction 
ought to be kept to one uniform plan, and to comprise 
a series of the best Explanations, rising one above the 
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other, which the labour of our divines in that elemen- 
tary branch of Christian knowledge can furnish." He 
complains that the Committee had frequently to wage 
battle on this point, ^^ as often as a young sprig of 
divinity, pleased with his own performances, the first 
in all probability in which he will engage, wants the 
imprimatur of the Society to procure them more exten- 
sive admiration. I have a Catechism, with which, when 
newly finished, I was monstrously pleased, but which I 
am now sure I shall destroy, and only defer doing so be- 
cause it makes me a Catechetical Common-Place-Book." 
Dr. Herbert Marsh, having been promoted in August 
1816 to the bishopric of Llandaff, attested his value for 
the character of Mr. Norris by offering him the first 
preferment which fell vacant in his cathedral, the pre- 
bendal stall named after St. Dubricius, the ancient 
British founder of the see. The pecuniary value of 
this dignity was so small, that there could scarcely be 
any imputation made on his disinterestedness if he 
accepted it. But he felt some reluctance : ^^ When I 
take preferment,^^ he said, ^^ I cease to be a volunteer 
in the service of the Church ; and perhaps it is condu- 
cive to the efiect of my services that I should not lose 
this character. ^^ He therefore referred the decision to 
Joshua Watson : ^' I am your yoke-fellow, and there- 
fore you have a right to turn the scale which nearly 
balances.' ' The advice appears to have been to accept 
it, and " give to St. Dyfric one true Briton more :'' for 
he held the honour till his death. And it is not im- 
probable that some of his friends may have represented 
it to him as a step that was likely rather to increase 
than to impair his useful influence. For some, who 
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had less sympatliy with his aims, had publicly objected 
to the marks of confidence bestowed on him by persons 
in high station, when he was no more than a subaltern. 
They wondered at the effect of the labours of the curate 
of St. John's, much as a Roman cardinal is said to have 
been surprised at the stir made by Martin Luther : 
" It was all very well that the Church should be re- 
formed ; bu.t what had a paltry friar to do with it ?'' 
For the same reason probably he afterwards accepted 
from Bishop Howley in 1825 a non-residentiary stall 
in the cathedral of his own diocese. The dignity gave 
him a claim to a voice in public counsels. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Josliua TVatson^s retirement from mercantile life, — Retro- 
spect. — benefits of Ms influence and ready benevolence as 
a London onercTiant, — Sis increasing engagements in re- 
ligious and cTiaritahle labours. — Fund for the relief of 
sufferers in the war in the North of Germany. — Waterloo 
fund. 

IT was in tlie year 1814 that Josliua Watson, at the 
age of forty-three, retired from the mercantile busi- 
ness, to which he had been consigned so early in life 
by his father's choice, and which, pursued at first under 
the obligation of filial duty, had lately become suc- 
cessful enough to have strong attractions for a spirit 
less engaged in a more exalting service. Several years 
later he speaks of the event in a letter to one of his sub- 
ordinates, who was then leaving the country, not with- 
out some substantial proofs of mindful kindness on his 
former employer's part, for a situation in Canada : — 

^' Dear Sir, 
I had some expectation of being in Town before your 
departure, and of delivering the inclosed into your own 
hands : but this seems now out of the question, and 
I must therefore entrust it to the post. It shall not, 
however, go unaccompanied with the expression of my 
good wishes for the success of your present enterprise, 
and of the satisfaction with which I heard you declare 
the spirit in which it was undertaken. I have no taste 
or talent for preaching; but the occasion leads me to 
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add a hope tliat tlie just view you took of the dangers 
and difficulties of the life, from which you were with- 
drawing, ,will become clearer and stronger as you are 
more and more removed from their influence. Whilst 
engaged in all the hurry and bustle of business, and in 
a daily struggle perhaps for the very being of one's 
family, many an iniquity in buying and selling is lost 
sight of in the dust our own contentions raise about us, 
which, when we are away from the field of action, will 
begin to shew itself in its true light. Many a thing, 
which perhaps the custom of trade never allowed one 
to scruple about, or which the arts of competitors in a 
market seemed to make a necessary part of self-defence, 
may then possibly appear in more questionable colours. 
I know pretty well the temptations to which your mer- 
cantile career from its commencement to the present 
hour has exposed you. In my own case I rejoiced 
when ' the snare was broken ;' and I can truly add that 
the wish to make my escape, and to be secure against 
the risk of being ^ again entangled therein and over- 
^ come,' prevailed much in my early retirement from the 
profits of Mark Lane, which, however they have since 
failed, were certainly at the time not a little tempting. 
" You will not wonder, therefore, if, though late, and 
under difierent circumstances as your change is made, 
it still seems a subject of congratulation ; for [though 
without doubt every state and condition has its own 
peculiar temptations and trials, yet those with which 
one's own experience has made one most conversant 
must always make the strongest impression. Most sin- 
cerely, then, do I hope that you will derive solid and 
substantial comfort from the change, and find that you 
have improved your chance for happiness, not only 
in this world, but what is of incalculably greater mo- 
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ment, in that whicli is soon to follow, and then endure 
for ever. And here I should certainly have done ; for 
I see I am in danger of being led on into a little ser- 
monizing, spite of the disclaimer vrith which I honestly 
began. But I find it hard to stop here. And really, 
when I consider this as the last intercourse we are ever 
likely to have, and call to mind that, as your com- 
mercial life began under my father and myself, you 
may perhaps have been first led into temptation by a 
desire to recommend yourself by what might naturally 
enough appear good service to him and to me, I can 
hardly help falling into a graver tone than befits either 
ordinary correspondence, or the relation in which we 
now stand to each other. You will however, I trust, 
excuse it, and not think I am taking too much upon 
me if, at such a time and under such circumstances, I 
add in conclusion an earnest intreaty, that, before you 
are plunged again into new cares, in your entry on a 
new and untried state of life, you would fairly and 
honestly examine into the past, and, judging yourself 
by very difierent rules than the world prescribes, give 
thanks wherever you have overcome the temptations to 
which your condition exposed you, and repent wherever 
they have surprised or been an overmatch for you. 

^^But in adding this I am probably suggesting only 
what has already often passed through your own mind, 
and am certainly far from supposing any particular 
need of the suggestion in your case. Such a suppo- 
sition is not to be admitted after the conversation of 
the other morning. Yet still the examination can 
scarcely be at any time out of season, and under the 
circumstances referred to you will feel, I am sure, that 
I am but delivering my own conscience. Repeating 
every good wish for a prosperous voyage^ and a happy 
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establishment to yourself and family in the new world 
you are seeking, and above all, for the best blessings in 
that which is to come, I am, &c. 

" J. Watson/^ 

There are many proofs of his conscientious vigilance, 
in the midst of his life of business, to encourage any 
good which he could find. But we must content our- 
selves with one which is perhaps more striking as 
coming from a quarter which is not commonly deemed 
accessible to either charitable or good moral influences. 
The writer was the keeper of a spirit-shop in Shore- 
ditch, who, in his dealings with Mark Lane, had learnt 
to value and to emulate in his degree the Christian 
merchant, of whom he speaks in terms bordering on 
veneration. 

'' Sir, 

'' Had I not accidentally heard that you had read 
my former letter, and intended honouring me with a 
call, I should certainly not have troubled you with this, 
which shall not be repeated, if you think it not worth a 
reply. But I think I cannot be mistaken in your dis- 
position to embrace all opportunities of doing good. 
And being thoroughly aware how much I am indebted 
to a kind Providence and a generous public for my 
success in this world^s afiairs, I now beg leave to solicit 
your assistance in advising me in what way or manner 
you think I may now be best capable of acknowledging 
those obligations. 

" I humbly hope I am not destitute of benevolent 
feelings, and I have almost persuaded myself I could 
leave off working for profit, if I could get employment 
worthy of a rational being without any. But I feel 
quite incapable of exposing myself to a life of total 
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inactivity, and do not see in what way to set myself 
about anything useful. Could you give me any occa- 
sional employ as a sub-agent to assist in your labours 
of beneficence, I think that would contribute much to 
my satisfaction. Since I have known a little of myself, 
I have discovered that sort of defective judgment, 
which is not so well adapted to guide or direct in any 
new emergencies, as it is to be guided by a superior one. 
^^ Be assured, Sir, I have no wish to claim any 
troublesome familiarity, but beg you will keep me at 
as great a distance as you please, and treat me as 
you think I deserve. And, with all due respect, I 
remain. Sir, 

^^ Your most obedient servant, 

^' Job Jeffkins/' 

There had been a period of distress among the work- 
ing classes in that part of London ; and Job Jefi'kins 
had been his coadjutor in some efibrts to redeem work- 
men's tools and clothes from the pawnbrokers. The 
worthy man was gratified in his humble wishes, and 
continued afterwards to apply for advice to guide his 
virtues in their narrow round. ^^You have in some 
degree, '^ he says, two or three years later, '' awakened 
my mind and conscience ; and I humbly hope and pray 
that I may not entirely disappoint and deceive you.'' 

As a lay-inhabitant of his brother's parish, Joshua 
Watson found many opportunities of exercising his dis- 
cerning spirit in offices of charity. He paid particular 
attention to the workhouse, sometimes spending whole 
mornings there, endeavouring to remedy abuses in giving 
or withholding relief. He made it one of his objects 
to procure the allotment of separate rooms for the most 
deserving among the aged married pairs. There are 
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letters of thanks to him from the boys in the work- 
house ''for their education;'' and little lists that were 
sent to him of boys and girls, who had received small 
rewards for good behaviour certified by their employers. 

At the same time he had to satisfy some unusual 
claims of private friendship. A sudden change of tem- 
poral prosperity had involved a family of highly ac- 
complished and amiable persons in painful embarrass- 
ments. It was a case that became known to him 
through his friend Archdeacon Cambridge, and it was 
one which called for anxious and laborious occupation 
continued for many years. His skill as a man of busi- 
ness was in this instance the means of rendering ma- 
terial assistance, assistance most affectionately acknow- 
ledged, to the good Archdeacon, whose own labour of 
love in the same cause he delighted to call the most beau- 
tiful example of Christian friendship. A visible bless- 
ing rested upon it ; and a third generation is rising up 
to continue the same good works, and adorn the memory 
of so gracious a benefactor. 

In another very different case he was engaged with 
his brother, and with his friends Baden Powell and 
Judge Park, in a patient endeavour to rescue the son 
of an old and honoured friend from the downward path 
which he was treading. There was one time at which 
he appears to have thought it the part of true kindness 
to withdraw his aid and countenance from one who had 
so often disappointed them ; but his severity was not 
proof to the generous intercession of his benevolent 
counsellors. ''You see,'' writes Judge Park, "how he 
loves you, and how he laments being deprived of your 
correspondence. Might not a line from you confirm 
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Ms good resolutions, and restore him to peace of mind^ 
and to his God ?^^ '^ I cannot but think/' says Baden 
Powell, with a happy faith in the power of good^ ^^ that 
a man who has had such good principles instilled 
into him must have an inclination to return to better 
habits; and this may be the opportunity which, if 
seized, may be the turning-point in his life/^ For a 
long course of years Joshua Watson persevered in lend- 
ing such aid as the case admitted of to one who was in 
danger of perishing from ^^ the vile sin of self-neglect- 
ing /^ and he had at last the comfort of learning from 
a clergyman who had attended the poor offender in his 
last moments^ that he believed him to have found the 
peace of repentance at the close. '^ Providence celeste,^' 
says a good Frenchman of the old regime % ^^ tu ne 
desesperes pas du vice ; et nous n'en desesperons pas 
non plus V^ 

It was about the time of this retirement that Dr. 
Hales wrote to thank him for manifold little services, 
and to make a new request, for which he pleads in a 
style somewhat Hibernian : ^^ If you had not more 
business on your hands than any one else, for your 
friends and the public, I should not trouble you with 
this application : but I am persuaded that the more 
business a man has, the more he can do, confirm- 
ing Virgil's maxim, ^They can, because they think 
they can/ '' 

Dr. "Wordsworth hailed the release as a matter of 
congratulation, ^' for the sake of everything that is 
solid and valuable amongst us ;'' and expressed a hope 
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tKat he might himself benefit by the greater leisure 
which it promised for social and disengaged converse 
on subjects of the highest interest. But the private 
records of the time exclude the notion of any such 
leisure : the retirement was indeed only a step to con- 
secrate his whole time and powers to the tasks of re- 
ligion and charity which one by one were opened to 
him, and were continually multiplying on his hands. 
The only feeling to those who have seen the papers 
relating to this period is one of surprise how so many 
occupations could be carried on at once, and with such 
remarkable success to the trusts which he administered. 

It was not only the increasing ties which bound him 
to the work of the Church Societies, though it might 
be mentioned that in this year he was elected on the 
Court of Assistants of the Sons of the Clergy, and was 
no idle member of it, that he was always to be found 
with his brother and H. H. Norris at every meeting of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, that the 
National Society, the City Schools, and the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge were all depending 
upon provisions which none but he could satisfactorily 
arrange. But this year, so remarkable in the public 
annals of Europe, was one which called for and wit- 
nessed some almost unexampled efibrts made in Eng- 
land to assuage the miseries of the countries which 
had been most visited by the scourge of war. 

A committee was sitting in London for the relief 
of the manufacturing districts ; and there were efibrts 
required to lighten the distress of the working classes 
in Shoreditch and Spitalfields. Joshua Watson had a 
part to discharge in all such labours. But his greatest 
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public service was displayed in the conduct of tlie fund 
for the aid of the sufferers in Germany, after the close 
of the desolating campaigns which marked the last 
years of Napoleon. Here he had a noble opportunity, 
which he is confessed to have used to the grateful 
admiration of all who witnessed it, of consecrating his 
remarkable skill as a man of business to the cause of 
charity, humanity, and true patriotism. 

The great misery which prevailed in those districts of 
Germany had at an early date in the year suggested a 
plan for its relief. An association was formed with 
great energy and liberality in the City of London, to 
which Joshua Watson was a subscriber, and had a seat 
at the board by which its funds were administered. 
But he was not content without a farther extension 
of the benefit, under more direct religious influence. 
He went to Archbishop Manners-Sutton, and repre- 
sented to him that it was due to the honour of the 
Church of England in the eyes of Europe that she 
should not be left behind in such a work of mercy, and 
at such a time. The Archbishop answered his appeal 
as he was wont to do ; he would consent to originate 
a subscription in Westminster, if Mr. Watson would 
manage the details. Eventually it was arranged that 
Mr. Watson should be secretary, with the assistance of 
Mr. Ackermann, an intelligent native of the fatherland. 
The plan prospered, and was forwarded by many most 
influential persons. A king's letter was obtained for 
a collection in the churches, and Parliament made a 
grant of £100,000, payable to the Archbishop. But 
Archbishop Sutton had so great a dread of becom- 
ing a public accountant, that he would almost have 
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declined tlie trust, liad not Joshua Watson again come 
to his assistance^ and made such an arrangement with 
the Bank of England as relieved him from the toil of 
figures and calculations. By a skilful co-operation with 
local committees formed on the Continent, the disburse- 
ment and distribution of the money was so managed, 
that Sir G-eorge Eose, who was so long conversant with 
the business of the Treasury, declared that no such 
specimen of clear and exact accounts as this had ever 
come under his eye. 

Meanwhile the City meetings were not deserted, but 
a regular correspondence and good understanding was 
kept up between the two charitable administrations in 
the east and west. There are preserved two official 
communications, dated November, 1814 ; one, a vote of 
thanks from the Westminster to the City Committee, 
for some valuable suggestions which their experience 
had enabled them to make for the distribution of the 
Parliamentary grant ; and the other, a courteous reply, 
expressing satisfaction at having been able to give as- 
sistance, and readiness to be of further use if needed. 
There is also a private note of a later date from Mr. 
Marten, the City Secretary, shewing a perfect under- 
standing to have been continued to the last, and con- 
cluding with the words, ''Accept my congratulations 
on the brilliant finish of your labours, and my thanks 
for every assistance.'^ 

The Parliamentary grant, by a careful invest- 
ment in Exchequer Bills, was increased to a sum of 
£101,185 lis. 7d. A small expense, not amounting to 
so much as £100, was incurred in postage and other 
needful provisions of the time ; and after this little 
deduction, the whole was distributed in 211 separate 
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gifts to tlie foreign committees or persons of trust who 
acted for tlie different districts. Of the papers enu- 
merating these gifts a little specimen is here subjoined : — 

'' Pa5^ment of Grants voted by the Committee of the 
Westminster Association for German Sufferers, out of 
the Parliamentary Grant of £100,000, 



DATE OF PAYMENT. 



PAY- NUMBER 
MENT. OF BILL. SUM. 



1815. Jan. 13 

,. 22 



59 



5? 



Wesel and Buderich .... 1 7 £500 

Dutchy of Halberstadt -..28 600 

Homberg on the Hohe in Hesse 3 182 600 

Nied, Dutchy of Nassau . . 4 189 400 

Golnhausen 5 193 200 

24 Wurtzburgh, Northern parts . 6 176 800 
Hamburgh 7 128 5,800 

25 Rutzenbuttel and Cuxhayen . 8 130 100 
Electorate of Hanover . . . 9 136 3,000 

(And so on to the number 
of 211.) 

At the end of the Minute Book of the Westminster 

Association from March 26, 1814, to May 1, 1816, 

there is the following ' Hecapitulation/ in the hand- 
writing of Joshua Watson : — 



Prussia and Brandenburg 


• ♦ 


TO SUFFERERS. TO ORPHANS. 

. £6,000 £2,000 


Silesia .... 


• . 


. 10,000 


1,500 


Circle of Weissen \ 




/ 8,875 


1,600 


5, Erzebirge ) 


^§ 


I 2,525 


5,000 


5, Lower Thuringia \ 




. \ 3,000 


400 


„ Wittenberg \ 


M T— 1 


( 2,650 


500 


„ Leipzig J 


^^ 


^ 5,250 


500 


TiUsatia .... 




. 9,300 


500 


Hamburg and District 




8,000 




Hanover Electorate 




. 12,200 


1,000 


Various towns, &c. 




. 9,400 


1,550 


Voigtland 




. 2,700 


100 


Upper Thuringia 




. 7,500 


850 


Dantzig 




2,000 
89,000 






11,000 






11,000 




Total of grants 


. . 


. 100,000 





Ent^, — Joshua Watsok 
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The auditors of these accounts, whose names are sub- 
scribed to the closing record on the 1st of May, 1816, 
were Lord Calthorpe, Right Hon, G- Eose, Sir T. D. 
Acland, "W. Wilberforce, Esq., and Robert H. Inglis, 
Esq., afterwards Sir Robert H. Inglis. A vote of 
thanks from the Committee for his able and laborious 
services was accompanied with the following note from 
the Archbishop : — 

*^ LamletJi Palace^ May 3, 1816. 

^^ Sir, — It is not a very easy matter to express the 
satisfaction I feel in conveying to you the unanimous 
thanks of the General Committee whose functions are 
described in the enclosed paper, for your able and 
gratuitous services as one of their secretaries. This 
satisfaction I confess is very closely connected with the 
many personal obligations I owe to you for the assist- 
ance you have unremittedly afforded me in the whole 
of this business ; but more especially in the manage- 
ment of the Parliamentary grant of £100,000. It is to 
you. Sir, that I am indebted for the security I have 
felt during the distribution of this money, and the 
gratification I am now feeling from the masterly manner 
in which you have submitted to the General Committee 
the vouchers and evidences of the faithful discharge of 
this important trust. 

'^ I have the honor to be, with great respect, Sir^ 

'' Your faithful and obliged himible servant, 

" C. Cantuar.'' 

It would be difficult to describe the plan of these 
accounts properly. Every bill, after having done its 
work in Germany and received the proper signatures, 
returned to the secretaries, and was pasted in its aU 
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lotted place, so as to be a visible security of tbe cor- 
rectness of the transaction. These vouchers were bound 
up and preserved in the Lambeth library. 

It is equally difficult to select from the letters of 
thanks which flowed in from the recipients of the 
bounty thus distributed. Those that remain are pro- 
bably but a small part, selected by the care of his wife 
and daughter. There is necessarily a great similarity 
in them, but the tribute of grateful admiration to our 
nation is most generously rendered, and sometimes 
happily expressed. Thus the Central Eelief Committee 
for the Principality of Lunenburgh write as follows 
to the Secretaries : — 

" When they return, in the name of these unfortunate 
people, their warmest thanks for this gift, by which 
their misery has been greatly alleviated and lessened, 
they beg leave to unite to it their truly sincere wish 
that it may always be the happier lot of Great Britain 
to be exempt from the ravages of war in the interior of 
their country, to assist in rebuilding what has been 
ruined by warfare on the Continent, and that they 
may never want the power to afibrd relief to oppressed 
nations^ and the means to wipe away the tears from the 
eyes of the unfortunate.^^ 

The Territorial Councillors, &c., of two districts in 
Mecklenburg, acknowledging the bills received, and 
speaking of " the great struggle for the deliverance of 
Germany from the inconceivably hard pressing yoke of 
despotism, which had drawn upon their country bur- 
dens from which they could not for a long time be 
relieved,^ ^ go on to say that they ^^ consider it a sure 
indication of the return of better times, that nobly- 
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minded men, residing in a distant but liappy country, 
who know nothing experimentally themselves of the 
misery which desolating warfare spreads over the scenes 
of its action, are prompted solely by active benevolence 
to expend large sums for the purpose of relieving the 
unhappy victims of it. Their silent gratitude, their 
prayers, will add to the reward which the consciousness 
of having lessened the sum of human misery has al- 
ready deposited in your breasts." 

From Dantzic there are more details both of the 
needs, and of the care taken to make the help afforded 
go as far as possible. As many as 1,761 buildings are 
said to have been demolished, 4,420 damaged, a great 
number of inhabitants had lost their all, and were 
driven almost to desperation. A careful selection of 
cases was therefore necessary, and the Committee had 
given a preference to widows with young families, to 
those who had known better days, to those who could 
with help rebuild their dwellings, and again pursue 
their trades, &c. "By this means," the letter con- 
cludes, "upwards of 2,000 persons [in that one dis- 
trict] have been comforted, gladdened, refreshed and 
maintained, of which the accompanying statement will 
furnish the particulars." 

It is evident that the distress was so great and so 
widely spread, that the British bounties could have been 
but of little avail had there not been an active spirit of 
charity at work in the desolated countries themselves, 
shewing itself in efforts to which the assistance from 
our island gave heart and hope. This is strikingly 
shewn in two or three letters about the Orphan-house 
at Pirna, then established " in the midst of nearly fifty 
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totally destroyed villages and towns/' In this esta- 
blisliment, two sisters, the Countesses of Schonberg and 
Dohna, appear to have taken the most lively interest. 
The Countess of Schonberg, writing to Joshua Watson 
in April 1815, from Dresden, states the need, and what 
had been done to meet it. Five hundred orpham 
(afterwards the number grew to near 1,000) were 
received gratuitously into families, while relief was 
afforded to the mothers of fatherless children, and the 
home was provided for the sickly or crippled who had 
no friends. '' This relief,^^ she says, '' has been owing 
chiefly to the British generosity/^ She entreats a fur- 
ther grant, and commends the case to Joshua Watson^s 
care, '^ praying he would be pleased to be the guardian, 
and even the father, to these our poor little ones. God 
may direct you, and give us joy through your means.'* 
In the following year she acknowledges a renewed 
grant of £784 10s. 2d., which '^ would assure to the 
orphans a wished-for continuance of their present happy 
state. God be praised for it, and as for you, Sir, re- 
ceive our warmest thanks for the philanthropic bene- 
volence with which you take this concern to heart, and 
our sincerest prayers that God will bless you for the 
active, steady zeal in which it has been manifested.'* 
Francis, Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, wrote a similar ex- 
pression of thanks, and said that in his heart, and in 
the hearts of all well-intentioned persons in his domin- 
ions, the terms of a true philanthropist and a Briton 
are synonymous. 

The minister of Dennewitz, himself a sufferer, having 
escaped with only the lives of his wife and children, 
sends an exact account of the distribution in which he 
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had himself shared. '' The place had been overlooked/' 
he says, '' in the first distribution, to the great grief of 
the inhabitants ; but now they acknowledge that there 
is not a more generous nation than the British/' They 
had been striving with commendable industry to cul- 
tivate their desolated ground again, and the assistance 
had been most timely to give them fresh vigour. '' May 
you/' the writer says^ ^^ ever be in the enjoyment of 
the most enviable peace, and never experience such 
scenes of horror." Another extract is from a letter 
dated Hernnhut^ March 1, 1815 : — 

^' We have here likewise conformed ourselves to the 
rules laid down for us, and it would be impossible to 
describe the sensations which were produced. We shall 
only instance a few cases which occurred in the vil- 
lages. An old man bordering upon eighty said, ^he 
had seen many wars in his time, and had himself been 
a soldier in the Seven Years' war, but had never heard 
of a whole nation, like the English, commiserating the 
inhabitants which had been impoverished and rendered 
unfortunate by it, and relieving them liberally and 
efiectually, as the English have done; they must be 
truly pious Christians.' " 

Another said, — 

^^ Nothing could have made the adherents to the 
French cause more ashamed of themselves, or refuted 
their principles better, than this benevolence of the 
British people. One has often been obliged to hear it 
asserted that the English were the sole cause of the 
war and the mischief resulting from it ; but a nation 
which made so many sacrifices for the relief of the 
unfortunate, and spent so much to lessen their distress, 
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would not be likely to be instrumental in spreading 

misery and ruin over other countries 

'' May the powerful protection of God and His choicest 
blessings continue to attend the British nation V^ 

Another letter is somewhat foreign in its exuber- 
ance of expression, but is not on that account less 
impressive : — 

^^Let it never be doubted that German hearts are 
open to every feeling of gratitude and love for such 
generous benevolence shewn them by that happy coun- 
try in which you, most noble of men, reside. Even 
towards myself, the effusions of thanks from all ranks 
and stations, high and low, rich and poor, are directed 
without ceasing; and what share have I had in the 
drying of those bitter tears ? None ; the work is yours 

alone ! Ever will it be the first wish of my heart 

that God may bless Britannia and her exalted folk V^ 

This letter also speaks of much and grievous misery 



remammg. 



Another correspondent, Hillmer, privy councillor to 
the King of Prussia, writes to his friend Mr. Ackermann 
in the Avarmest strain of gratitude, saying how a letter 
just received from the two Secretaries had comforted^ 
rejoiced, moved, and put him to shame : — 

^^No thanks to me/^ he says, ^^no thanks to us on 
this side the sea ; but thanks, ardent, unceasing thanks 
and blessings from us to you beyond the ocean ; to you, 
noble Britons ! to you, my dear and never to be for- 
gotten friend !^^ 

He then speaks of the encouragement he had re- 
ceived in his own office of distributor, and continues, — 

^' What is more like God, and also more pleasing 
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to Him, than to relieve our suffering fellow-creatures ! 
And I was only the hand of the donor, not the donor 
himself. But to the disciples of our Lord it was a 
great happiness that through their hands He provided 
the miraculous repast for the five thousand." 

There was a subscription list opened in Westminster, 
from which a sum of £11,598 was paid over to the 
Citj^ Committee. And this included about £1,300, the 
produce of a concert at Whitehall, at which Joshua 
Watson was one of the stewards, " the only mean man," 
as he said of it, "among them." The duty of this 
ofiice led him into a scene of amusing confusion. The 
veteran Blucher was leaving the concert-room, and 
coming down the stairs, when a number of footmen in 
the lobby, whether from zeal or impudence, rushed 
upon him to shake hands with him. The old warrior 
seemed almost to suspect mischief in this imlooked-for 
and novel attack, and the steward with his wand of 
office came to the rescue, and cleared the way before 
him, but not till his own lace-ruffles had been torn in 
the scuffle, and remained a trophy of the exploit. 

It was on this occasion, after the royal family and 
their guests had partaken of the refreshments provided 
for them, that the Duke of Cambridge insisted on pre- 
senting him to good Queen Charlotte ; and the Queen, 
with an earnest simplicity of voice and manner, pro- 
nounced the well-remembered words, "I thank you. 
Sir, for your kindness to my poor countrymen." 

Prom the King of Prussia he received a memorial of 
his services in a valuable ring ; a pair of Dresden vases 
from the King of Saxony; and a gold medal and 
diploma from the Patriotic Society of Hamburgh. 

M 
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Subsequently the Waterloo Fund, a sum of near 
£500,000, raised for tlie widows and orphans of those 
who fell in that short and glorious campaign, was 
left very much to his management and that of one 
other member of the committee to which it had been 
entrusted. 



CHAPTER YIIL 

State of tfie Colonial Clmrclies at tlie return of peace. 
Bishop Middleton, Bishop John Inglis, and W. G. Brought 
ton. — Treasurership of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. — Bforts of Joshua Watson and his friends 
for the re-construction of Church Missions. — Betrospect of 
the Indian Missions. — Memorial to Archbishop Manners- 
Sutton. — Foundation of Bishop's College, Calcutta. — Be- 
vival of the Society for Propagating the Gospel. — Betro- 
spect of its North American Missions. — H. IL. Norris 
and Bishop Uohart. 

AMONG" the earliest cares which followed the return 
of peace, in the mind of Joshua AYatson and his 
friends, was the condition of the Colonial Church and 
its ill-provided episcopate. It is due to the truth of 
history, no less than to the memory of his services, to 
place on record some particulars of his labours in this 
field of widely- extended interest. 

The three remarkable men who were sent out to 
preside over the Church in India, Nova Scotia, and 
Australia, Middleton, Inglis, and Broughton, were all 
bound to him by more than common ties of Christian 
friendship. The first w^as indeed removed from his great 
mission after a few years of noble aims and excellent 
services, of which the fruit has ever since remained ; 
but with the other two he continued to maintain a 
lively correspondence to the close of life ; and the con- 
tinued demand of all three for aid, for comfort, and 
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counsel, were such, as to strengthen an affection long 
cherished and sustained by such, willing and constant 
exercise. 

To those to whom the name of Bishop Middleton is 
now a name of a generation passed away, it may be ne- 
cessary to introduce it with a brief account of his earlier 
life, of which a fuller memorial has been given by his 
able and eloquent biographer, the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, 

Thomas Fanshawe Middleton was the son of Thomas 
Middleton, Rector of the little benefice of Kedleston, 
near Derby, where he was born in the month of 
January, 1769. He was sent at an early age to 
Christ's Hospital, for which he had in after-life that 
warm attachment which is so remarkable in blue-coat 
boys to the school of their childhood. Thence he went 
with a school-'exhibition'to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
and took his degree of B.A. in 1792, and M.A. in 1795. 
Soon after he had first graduated, he became Curate 
of Gainsborough in Lincolnshire, and then undertook 
for a time the charge of tutor to the sons of Bishop 
Pretyman of Lincoln ; through whose patronage he 
obtained the Rectory of Tansor in Northamptonshire, 
to which was shortly afterwards added the Rectory of 
Little and Castle Bytham. He had established for 
himself a lasting reputation as a scholar and divine by 
. his memorable critical work, ^^ The Doctrine of the 
Greek Article,^^ which first appeared in 1808 ; when 
he was made a Prebendary of Lincoln, and shortly 
afterwards, in 1811, Rector of St. Pancras, and, in 
1812, Archdeacon of Huntingdon. On his removal to 
London his Christian zeal made him a diligent mem- 
ber of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
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where we liave already seen hiin in counsel with. Joshua 
Watson and Yan Mildert on the design of the ^^ Family 
Bible/^ He also undertook for a short time the edit- 
ing of the '' British Critic ;'' but his active mind found 
more direct practical employment in his efforts to ob- 
tain a new church for his populous parish. These 
efforts were not at that time successful ; it was a time 
at which a sense of the need of new churches had yet 
to be awakened in the hearts of English people : but 
his noble self- devoted character was seen and acknow- 
ledged in the progress of the struggle. Meantime his 
intimacy with the subject of this Memoir, with J. J. 
Watson, and H. H. Norris, was continually growing 
firmer ; and when at first his difl&dence had shrunk 
from the charge proposed to him in the newly-founded 
Indian diocese, it is supposed that their words were not 
without weight in persuading its acceptance. For the 
rest of his life these three friends were, as they are 
truly called by Mr. Le Bas, ''the chosen and devoted 
friends of Bishop Middleton, and his confidential auxi- 
liaries in every design for the advancement of the 
Christian cause in India ; to whom he wrote on all 
great questions which occupied his heart and mind, 
and by whose help and sympathy his spirits were 
mainly supported under the multiplied difficulties inci- 
dent to his new and almost overwhelming charge.'' 

He was consecrated on May 8, 1814. On the seven- 
teenth of the same month a special meeting of the 
Society at Bartlett's Buildings was held for the pur- 
pose of bidding him a solemn farewell. An address 
gratefully recognising his worth, and expressing the 
confidence of the members in the appointment, had 
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been prepared by Dr. Wordsworth. But It was then 
that Joshua Watson saw that a time was come to ven- 
ture on what was previously a step without a prece- 
dent, though it has happily led to many similar acts of 
bounty from the same source, " not only to recapitulate 
their past services^^ to the Missions in India, " and to 
promise future exertions ; but to make a positive grant 
of money, to be placed at the disposal of the new 
bishop, for such objects within the scope of their de- 
signs as he might feel anxious to promote/^ The pro- 
posal was at once received; a sum of £1,000 was unani- 
mously voted : and this was the humble beginning of 
the aid by which hereafter the Bishop was encouraged 
to found his noble college at Calcutta. 

John Inglis, who was consecrated third Bishop of 
Nova Scotia in 1825, was at this time a missionary of 
the Society for Propagating the Grospel in Foreign 
Parts, employed in the diocese of his father, Charles 
Inglis, the first bishop. On the death of that excellent 
father, who had done his duty well, first as a loyal 
English clergyman at New York, and then for nearly 
thirty years in the episcopate, 1787 — 1816, it is pro- 
bable that the government at home, had they followed 
the public wish, would have appointed the son as his 
successor. But the practice of the age of Gregory 
Nazianzene was not yet to be a precedent for Downing- 
street to follow. They selected a Dr. Stanser, a bishop 
whose infirm health detained him in England for the 
greater part of his tenure of the office ; and it was not 
till nine years had been nearly lost to the colony that 
John Inglis was made its chief pastor. In that higher 
station he was, as has been well said by the historian of 
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our Colonial Churcli, " equally faithful and blessed in 
the fruit of his labours^ :'' but his true worth was long 
before known and appreciated by Joshua Watson, by 
John James Watson, and H. H. Norris. 

Of William Grant Broughton, it will be less neces- 
sary to offer any imperfect account to the reader of 
this Memoir, as his memory is more recent, and the 
principal facts of his life have been lately collected by 
one who has discharged the task with a fidelity and 
zeal worthy of the upright and single-hearted character 
whom it commemorates ^ At the date of Bishop Mid- 
dleton^s consecration he was a young writer in the 
East India House, but with a strong desire to obtain 
a more sacred occupation; which, after some years of 
patient duty, he was enabled to satisfy. In the autumn 
of that year he removed to Cambridge, becoming a 
resident member of Pembroke Hall ; and after gradu- 
ating there in 1818, when his name appeared as sixth 
wrangler, he was ordained deacon, and subsequently 
admitted to priest's orders in the same year. He had 
held the Curacy of Hartley Wesphall, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Strathfieldsaye, from the time of his ordi- 
nation, and through the friendly offices of Mr. Briscall, 
the Duke^s Chaplain, he became known to the Duke of 
Wellington, who nominated him to the chaplaincy of 
the Tower ; and under the same discerning patronage 
. he became in 1829 Archdeacon of New South Wales, 
the colony being then considered as annexed to the 
see of the East Indies. It was not till early in the 

* The Rev. James M. Anderson, Hist, of the Col. Church, iii. 434. 
^ Prefatory Memoir to Sermons by W. G. Broughton, D.D., late 
Bishop of Sydney ; by Archdeacon Harrison. 
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year 1836 that lie was consecrated first Bishop of 
Sydney, the first English bishop who was permitted to 
exercise his functions on the shores of that new con- 
tinent ; which, as heVoresaw from his first acquaintance 
with it, was likely to be peopled in all its habitable 
extent by British settlers. It appears that he was 
made acquainted with Joshua Watson before his ap- 
pointment to his first charge in AustraKa ; but it was 
chiefly from the date of his consecration to his death 
that this indefatigable missionary priest and prelate 
was in continual confidential correspondence with him 
and the friends who shared his counsels. 

It seemed right in some measure to anticipate the 
order of time by mentioning these three names here 
together, as their relation to the subject of this Memoir 
was so remarkably sympathetic, and their services to 
the cause of Christian truth in their respective positions 
maintained in a spirit so congenial. But we must now 
return to the date from which we have made this brief 
digression. 

The same year which was distinguished by Bishop 
Middleton^s consecration, was that in which Joshua 
Watson was elected Treasurer of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. Those who did not know 
the man, could be little aware of the refined modesty 
of feeling with which he seemed to shrink from the 
honour, but not from the toil, of an office to which he 
was invited, in the words of Archdeacon Cambridore, 
^' by the universal request of archbishops, bishops, 
priests, and deacon s,^^ and in which the Church wit- 
nessed for many years his constant and untiring ser- 
vices. He was publicly elected at a very full meeting 
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of the Society, June 3, 1814, held at the old house in 
Bartlett's Buildings. Archbishop Manners-Sutton pre- 
sided, and in proposing the question, which had been 
previously moved by Archdeacon Pott, enlarged in an 
address of dignity and grace on the character of the 
treasurer elect, " whose talents and unwearied zeal for 
whatever was most dear and valuable" had been Ions 
known to him from the charitable labours in which 
they had been associated together, or in which he had 
sought and obtained his counsel, or profited by his 
experience. 

This appointment was shortly followed by a measure 
which, together with his friend Dr. "Wordsworth, he 
had long earnestly desired, the reconstruction of the 
missionary institutions, which this Society had pre- 
viously fostered as a kind of deposit consigned to us 
from the Danish Grovernment, in the East. It was in 
the year 1706 that the excellent and indefatigable Bar- 
tholomew Ziegenbalg began his labours as first Pro- 
testant missionary on the continent of India. The 
Dutch East India Company had before the close of the 
previous century established a missionary college in 
Ceylon, and the missions under their care are said to 
have numbered eighty thousand native converts : but it 
is to the honour of Frederick lY. of Denmark that he 
was the first of Protestant sovereigns who became the 
patron of a like design. By his aid Ziegenbalg founded 
his mission at Tranquebar. The friendly relations be- 
tween England and Denmark in Queen Anne's reign 
were such as to facilitate the means of support to this 
Christian enterprise almost from the first ; and collec- 
tions were made for it in this country as early as the 
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year 1710. When in 1716 Ziegenbalg had for a time 
returned to Europe, he was presented at the Court of 
George I. by Archbishop Wake, and received some 
pecuniary aid both from the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety, and from the East India Company, who appeared, 
with their then inconsiderable power or patronage, not 
so much afraid, as they have been at later times, to 
acknowledge a sympathy with the Christian cause. 
The Company at that time had no conquests to govern 
or account for : their possessions were confined to a few 
forts and factories in Bengal, Madras, and Bombaj^, 
and their dependents among the natives are supposed 
to have been about 200,000 families. The Dutch Com- 
pany was richer and more flourishing than the English. 
For it must be remembered that the Mogul Empire 
was as yet consolidated. Aurungzebe was still living 
when Ziegenbalg landed in India, and it was not till, 
many years had passed that the expedition of Nadir 
Shah, and the anarchy which followed that breaking 
up of the great empire, made way for the marvellous 
changes of a later century. 

The Danish Mission, therefore, from the first was 
a kind of joint-trust with us and the Lutherans of Den- 
mark and the north of Germany. But it naturally fell 
more and more into the hands of the English Society, 
which had first held out a helping hand toward it : 
and, as it had now been for many years chiefly sup- 
ported by the Church of England, it was neither ill- 
timed nor unreasonable to desire that it should be 
transferred in all respects to the control of an English 
board of governors, and regulated on the English eccle- 
siastical system. This was of more special importance 
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now that Bishop Middleton's mission would give the 
missionaries their duly constituted head and source of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in India. But, in recom- 
mencing the work on a new and sound foundation, it 
was by no means the wish of Joshua Watson or his 
friends to do anything that might appear to throw 
a censure on those who had first cherished the Danish 
mission, or had continued to sustain it faithfully, in 
times when funds were not easily provided even for 
one such field of labour. It could be no disgrace to 
have assisted a mission which began with Ziegenbalg, 
and ended with Schwartz ; and among those who may 
be inclined to feel surprise that the Church of England 
* should have remained so long without a mission of her 
own in India, there will yet be some who will under- 
stand the enlightened liberality which forebore to im- 
pose conditions on the meritorious recipients, and scru- 
pulously abstained from changing the terms on which 
the aid had been so long bestowed. 

The measure, by which the change was efiected, was 
now proposed by the new treasurer, and was carried, 
not without some opposition, but with the approving 
support of Archbishop Sutton, By a resolution passed 
at a full meeting, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge handed over its Indian fund to the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel, reserving only what was 
sufficient to provide for the existing missionaries, and 
their widows, who might survive. 

The Society for Propagating the Gospel was at this 
period indeed rather an ecclesiastical board for furnish- 
ing aid and administration to the funds which the Go- 
vernment supplied to the clergy in the North American 
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Colonies, than a Missionary Society for tlie Cliurcli at 
large. Its annual subscriptions and donations did not 
amount to a thousand pounds from voluntary sources. 
It was the earnest desire of Dr. Wordsworth at this 
time to have obtained the consent of the first promoters 
of the Church Missionary Society to such modifications 
of their system as he considered to be essential to the 
full exercise of the episcopal rule of government. But 
these treaties were not successful. Had his design 
prospered, it is possible that the aggregate of the 
Danish missions might have been consigned to that 
Society, and the partial inconvenience might have been 
obviated of having two Church Societies occuj)ying the 
same ground, while they profess the same object. But 
it is the common lot of British colonies to represent 
all the sectional distinctions of Christianity, English, 
Scottish, or Irish, which are found nearer home ; and 
certainly the Indian missions have hitherto been no 
exception to the rule. 

What these two friends now saw to be required was, 
that with the consignation of the Indian Mission to the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, an efibrt should 
be made to extend the Society at home, and obtain 
such support and public recognition of its claims, as 
might be in some degree commensurate with the great- 
ness of the work proposed for it. The time was not 
yet come when the eyes of the State of England, like 
the eyes of a well-painted portrait, were to look with 
equal favour on all shades of Christian opinion. It 
was still a cherished principle that Church and State 
were too far identified for the Church to move without 
the sanction of the State. Dr. Wordsworth therefore 
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proposed that some special effort should be defined, 
and a royal letter procured for a general collection in 
the parish churches. The subject being thus recom- 
mended to more general notice, diocesan committees 
might subsequently be formed, and the extension be- 
come permanent. To this Joshua Watson seems to 
have assented : — 

'' Tell me/^ he writes to Dr. Wordsworth, Nov. 28, 
1817, ^^tell me, my good friend, where we are to work, 
and especially tell me where we are to find our work- 
men ; for we cannot use the same instruments with 
others less scrupulous. If this be done, I have no fear 
of moving our Corporation^ or of stirring up auxiliary 
committees to action with it in every quarter of the 
kingdom. ^^ • 

It was probably in pursuance of these counsels that 

he shortly afterwards drew up the following careful 

memorial to the Archbishop on the subject of the 

Tranquebar mission, and the state of Christianity in 

Ceylon. It was prepared at the Archbishop's desire, 

for the purpose of being shewn to Lord Liverpool; 

and was sent in December, 1817, accompanied with 

the letter which we copy : — 

" Clapton^ December^ 1817. 
" My Lord, 

^^When your Grace allowed me the honour of en- 
gaging your attention to some suggestions for extend- 
ing the operations of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, you were pleased to direct 
that I should reduce to writing those specific propo- 
sitions which, your Grace was of opinion, might be 
most safely entertained. In pursuance of this direc- 
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tion, I have now to request your G racers indulgence 
towards the imperfect sketch here inclosed; which I 
should have been glad to withhold, until I was at li- 
berty to take counsel and assistance from those friends 
who would have enabled me to lay it before you in a 
form more worthy of your Grace's consideration, and 
of the importance of the subject. But I felt it my 
duty to lose no time in fulfilling my instructions ; and 
I have the high satisfaction of stating, not only that 
the paper herein submitted has already passed the 
ordeal to which you desired it might be subjected, the 
Ecclesiastical Department of the Board of Control, but 
that there is good ground to hope that any measure 
taken up in the same sober spirit, and having equally 
the security of your Grace's superintendence, would be 
as favourably received. 

^^The overbearing necessity of providing sound re- 
ligious and moral instruction for the Anglo-Indian 
population of our Eastern Empire, and that without 
delay, is deeply felt by the governments at home and 
abroad^. And it is perhaps equally felt, that this 
provision can never be so safely and so surely made 



^ We find a testimony to the truth of this statement in the following 
note from James Gumming, Esq., an East India Director, to Joshua 
Watson, on the subject of this Memorial : — 

"India Board, Dec. 23, 1817. — My dear Sir, I have read your 
Memoir with much attention, and have made in the margin the only 
alterations and remarks which occurred to me. I consider it a valuable 
paper, and I heartily wish you every success in the prosecution of your 
important design. Of this I am sure, that there are few men in whose 
hands it is more likely to be brought to a practical bearing than yours. 

" I send you for your perusal a most interesting letter from Sir E. 
Hyde East, Chief Justice of Calcutta, to the late Lord Buckingham- 
shire, which relates to the matters which now engage your attention. — 
I am, with true esteem and regard, yours, James CuMMiNa/* 
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as through, the agency of the Church of England; 
which in its well-established order subjects each indi- 
vidual minister to the control of his ecclesiastical supe- 
rior, and places the whole in proper connection with 
the State. And though your Grace's judgment as to 
the present improved prospect of success, from well- 
regulated missionary and ministerial labours, needs not 
any confirmation, it is not amiss to observe how the 
sound thinkers on the conversion of India in former 
years agree with the Society's learned and eloquent 
preacher of the present year ^ as to the facilities to be 
derived in ^ the arrangement and prosecution of their 
beneficent schemes for the advancement of the Gospel ' 
from the formation of an ecclesiastical establishment 
on the genuine model of antiquity in the capital of our 
Eastern dominions. 

'' Dean Prideaux says, ' that so soon as a bishop be 
settled, a seminary should be erected in India for per- 
sons to be bred up to supply the missions^/ ^For,' 
he says, ^ experience had shewn that it was not possible 
to carry on the work of the ministry either in the East 
or West Indies with any good success, unless there 
might be bishops and seminaries settled in them, that 
so ministers might be bred and ordained on the spot ^.' 
Dean Yincent not only says as expressly, ' Christianity 
cannot take root effectually, till there are native priests 
and ministers,' but confirms his words as it were by 
Apostolical authorit)^, adding that in Greece, Asia, and 
throughout the Roman Empire, we scarcely read of any 
successors to or fellow-labourers with the Apostles who 
were of the Jewish nation ; Titus of Crete, Timothy of 



^ Archbishop Howley, then Bishop of London. 

e Letter to Archbishop Tenison, in 1694 ; Life of Prideaux, 1748, p. 171. 

^ Letter to Archbishop Wake, ib., p. 186, written in 1718. 
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Lystra, Dionysius of Athens, Clemens of Eome, Poly- 
carp of Smyrna, &c., &c. 

''Still, however, my lord, it cannot be questioned 
but that our prudence lies in confining the present 
effort within the limits which, under your Grace's di- 
rections, I have endeavoured to trace in the paper I 
have now the honour to inclose; and that having once 
put the Church forward in an attitude of readiness to 
answer any call that may be made upon her by autho- 
rity, she must be content to wait for further invitations 
to proceed ; and especially, that while everything be 
done with due deference and respect to the episcopal 
office in India, care be taken, until time and the sound 
discretion of the Bishop of Calcutta have abated exist- 
ing jealousies of the new establishment, that his lord- 
ship be not rendered too prominent in our proceedings. 

'' But in the course which your Grace is inclined to 
recommend, it is surely a singular felicity that, whilst 
it is helping to lay wide and deep the only foundation 
on which the Church of Christ in India can solidly be 
reared, it is at the same time in a crisis of peculiar 
difficulty and danger, strengthening the bulwarks of 
the National Church at home, by using for its purpose 
the instrumentality of her ancient associations. By 
thus putting forward the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel, your Grace cannot fail to direct into a proper 
channel much of that well-intended bou.nty which is 
now, I fear, running worse than to waste, and to fur- 
nish a safe employment for that excursive benevolence 
which is often too much heated in the pursuit of its 
foreign objects to be very wise in the choice of its 
domestic agents. 

'' To give perfection to the plan, it would only seem 
further necessary to give it unity ; and this perhaps 
might in due time be done by transferring to the 
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Propagation Society, to whicli they legitimately be- 
long, the missionary trusts of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, whenever your Grace saw the 
proper moment for the purpose. And then, my lord, 
the Church of England, strong in her three chartered 
and ancient Societies, each with undivided energy pur- 
suing its own single and simple object, and having 
a common centre of union in your Grace's presidency, 
might, in her Education Society, her Bible and Reli- 
gious Tract Society, and her Missionary Society, boldly 
offer to her members all that the most zealous of her 
communion need desire in the great concern of religious 
and moral instruction at home and abroad. 

'^ I beg your Grace's pardon for thus long trespassing 
upon your time, and have the honour to be, &c., &c., 

" Joshua Watson/' 

The Memorial was as follows : — 

^^The spirit in which your Grace has always dis- 
countenanced those exertions of irregular zeal in mak- 
ing proselytes which compromise at once the character 
of our Religion and the quiet of the State, affords the 
best ground for confidence in your favourable recep- 
tion of an attempt that seeks chiefly to maintain in 
its purity and strength Christianity among Christians ; 
and through these means principally, if not entirely, 
to spread its blessings among the natives of the East. 

'^ It is unnecessary, therefore, as it would be un- 
becoming, to seek to gain your Grace's attention to 
the general object by any of those high considerations 
of duty and policy which on its very first suggestion 
resistlessly recommend it to notice. These are ever 
present to your Grace's mind, and leave to me only 
the task of laying before you, simply and respectfully, 
the particular object of this address. 

N 
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"And this is, in the first place, to implore your 
Grace to save and to uphold the present Protestant 
Mission of India, the fruitful source of all that exists 
of native Protestant Christianity in the south of Hin- 
dostan. On the former character of the Tranquebar 
mission it is needless to enlarge. For more than a 
century its fame has been in all the East : and to prove 
that it has not yet much degenerated in spirit, though 
it is greatly wasted in substance, nothing more can be 
necessary to those who know the admirable discretion 
and sound judgment of the Bishop of Calcutta, than 
to learn that he has twice felt it his duty to stretch 
forth his hand to rescue it from ruin ; and to establish 
at once the necessities and the deservings of this vene- 
rable mission, it will be enough to state the fact, that 
it is at this moment solely sustained by his lordship's 
support. 

"It is notorious, however, that no funds are pos- 
sessed by the Bishop of Calcutta for the continuance 
of this charge, and that without speedy help from 
England, the Mission must either wholly sink, or 
fall into the hands of very unworthy successors of 
a Schwartz, a Gericke, or a Kolhofi*, whose Chris- 
tian prudence and sober piety conciliated the affec- 
tions of the native powers, and the esteem of the 
constituted authorities for the government of our 
Eastern possessions. 

^^ The maintenance of this Mission, identified as it is 
with the Christian Knowledge Society by a close con- 
nection and interchange of good offices for more than 
a century, so legitimately belongs to the Church of 
England, that the duty of supporting it, and thus se- 
curing to the most ancient Protestant mission in India 
the blessing of a good ecclesiastical government^ seems 
to require no enforcement; and the discharge of that 
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duty by a Cliurcli of England Society therefore can, it 
is conceived, excite no jealousy at home or abroad. If, 
then, the mere preservation of the Tranquebar Mission, 
and the bringing its members into communion with 
the Church, were the only purpose of this appeal, it 
might here be closed. But intimately connected with 
the peninsula, another object of still higher concern- 
ment in the same quarter presses upon your G racers 
attention, the island of Ceylon, a possession of not more 
political importance than of religious interest. It is, 
perhaps, the master-key of Hindostan, and it contains, 
I believe, more Christian subjects under British rule 
than all the rest of India put together. 

" The claims of six or seven himdred thousand half- 
taught Christians, it is true, are not easily answered ; 
and the magnitude of the task might well enough, 
in ordinary circumstances, deter from making the at- 
tempt. But the circumstances are not only peculiar, but 
they are of the most encouraging kind. The authorities 
abroad are thoroughly alive to the spiritual wants of 
this people, and at the earnest request of his Excellency 
Sir John Brownrigge, hisMajesty^s government at home 
have promptly appointed an Archdeacon for Ceylon ; 
and in placing them under episcopal direction, have 
given the best pledge of their concern for their welfare, 
and afforded one of the greatest facilities for promoting 
it. No native power hostile to the interests of Chris- 
tianity exists in any force upon the island. No esta- 
blishment for the priests of Buddha or Brahma obtains 
in any part of the country, so that in fact, with the 
help of duly commissioned and duly qualified mission- 
aries, catechists, and schoolmasters^ there is nothing 
here beyond the ordinary obstacles to oppose the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel even through the Pagan popu- 
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lation ; in short, none of either the real or supposed 
impediments to the Christianizing the Continent of 
British India stand in the way of this happily con- 
ditioned island. 

" The accomplishment of such an end, the bringing 
the population of a million and a-half of souls, in such 
a critical position, to speak the English language under 
the mild sway of English laws, and to profess, under 
its purest form, the Christian religion within the pale 
of that Church, which has ever given the best security 
for the loyalty of its members, is confessedly an object 
of most commanding interest. And if, from the pre- 
sent outgoings of the settlement, its full attainment 
be considered as beyond the immediate reach of his 
Majesty's Government, I submit that it might still be 
effected by the exertions of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel, aided by a small Parliamentary bounty, in 
like manner as, with due reference to the bishops of 
the two dioceses, the spiritual wants of British North 
America are at this time supplied. Nay, even if the 
pressure of other calls nearer home should disincline 
his Majesty's Ministers from proposing at this moment 
any Parliamentary grant, it cannot be doubted but that 
a well-directed appeal to public liberality, enforced 
under the proper authority from all the pulpits in the 
country, would be answered by large voluntary con- 
tributions towards its accomplishment. The exertions 
thus made for the best objects would then be felt to be 
made in the best way : every step would be taken under 
the patronage and control of the constituted authorities, 
civil and ecclesiastical, both at home and abroad ; and 
a measure, thus carrying with it both the feelings and 
the judgment of every sound and sincere Churchman, 
could not fail of very considerable success. And if to 
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these two objects could be added tbe establishment 
and extension of schools for the half-caste or Anglo- 
Indian population at each of the three Presidencies, 
and the grafting thereon a few free scholarships for 
the proper education of the sons of missionaries, and 
others willing to dedicate themselves to missionary 
service, or any other unobjectionable expedient for the 
due preparation of a native race of missionaries, every- 
thing perhaps would be done, that can at present be 
safely done, towards the attainment of a result most 
devoutly to be wished, but not impatiently pursued/^ 

The immediate result of this Memorial was, that 
the Archbishop at the comijiencement of the following 
year excited the Society for Propagating the Gospel 
to vote a sum of £5,000 to be placed in the hands of 
Bishop Middleton for the cause of Christianity in India. 
The good Bishop received the news in the following 
September, and it was, as he said, the breath of life 
to him. By his representations to Lord Liverpool, the 
Archbishop also was able to announce to the Society, 
and to send the welcome tidings to Calcutta, that the 
Prince Pegent had readily granted a royal letter. 
This was the immediate impulse that encouraged Mid- 
dleton to propose his scheme for Bishop^s College. It 
was received by the Society at home in May, 1819. 
The contributions made to it from that source were 
£50,000; and grants were made of £5,000 each, from 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the 
Church Missionary Society, and the Bible Society, all 
being placed at the disposal of the Bishop, but the last 
being for the translation of the Scriptures into the 
Asiatic languages. 
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It will be readily supposed that such a revival of 
the missionary labours of the Church was not effected 
without the most unwearied efforts on the part of the 
friends, who united hand and heart in such a cause. 
A letter of Joshua Watson^s to Dr. Wordsworth, dated 
Feb. 27, 1818, speaks of a long conference with Bishop 
Howley, who appears in the earlier days of his epi- 
scopate to have been withheld by a kind of reserve, 
which is sometimes found in highly accomplished scho- 
lars, and which ever attended him in public speaking, 
from affording them as much as they desired of his 
public support. Archdeacon Cambridge had expressed 
his regret for this in the previous December. ^^ How 
to proceed,'^ he says, '' in the absence of our excellent 
Bishop, is not so easy to determine. The cause, effect, 
and all, we must sincerely lament. There is not a week 
in which he hides himself from business^ when his 
absence is not felt.^^ Now, however, he ended by as- 
senting entirely to the plan which the friends proposed, 
and promised to advance it with all his power. ^^ Every 
day,^^ he said, " wasted in further consideration is a day 
lost to useful action.^^ 

The difficulty was how to persuade the presiding 
authorities to venture on a scheme of such unusual 
agitation : for what has since become a matter of con- 
stant occurrence, and prescribed under later circum- 
stances alike by necessity and duty, was then regarded 
as scarcely consistent with the respect due to the 
Government. The prudent caution of Joshua Watson 
was rather severely taxed in overcoming this difficulty, 
as will be evident from the following letter to the 
Archbishop : — 
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'' March 10, 1S18. 
'' My Lord, 

I have the honour to forward the inclosed in obe- 
dience to your Grace's commands, and in the full assu- 
rance that you will do me the justice to believe it is 
submitted with the sole view of exhibiting at a glance 
the whole extent of proceedings contemplated, and not 
with the presumptuous intention of indicating in any 
degree the course to be pursued. 

*^0n this subject your Grace is aware of the anxiety 
I feel ; yet if after the kind attention which you have 
given to every suggestion I have ventured to offer, 
your Grace does not at this time see fit to bring the 
measure forward, it will not be less my duty than the 
inclination of my judgment to desist from any present 
prosecution of my plan. 

^^ Bat if, as I am rather encouraged to believe, you 
approTe the spirit of the resolutions, I would then take 
the liberty of asking whether something in the shape 
of the second paper inclosed may not be expedient as 
a prefatory minute or preamble. 

'^ In my view it is indispensable to the proper cha- 
racter and full effect of the measure, not only that your 
Grace do actually and formally originate our proceed- 
ings, but that it be shewn, and always appear on record 
in our transactions, that they did so originate. I beg 
^eave therefore to submit the whole to your Grace^s 
considerati^on, and to express my hope that the deep 
interest I have taken in this concern has not at any 
period led me to transgress by undue importunity/' 

One of the suggestions which he appears to have 
offered was a scheme for inviting an increase of annual 
subscriptions to the Society, without multiplying the 
number of corporate members. His opinion of the 
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principle of the old constitution of the Gospel Society 
may be worth recording : — 

^^It cannot be concealed/' he says, ^^that the object 
of the royal charter was, not to incorporate an asso- 
ciation of subscribers, but by giving to certain high 
ecclesiastical officers and other persons of consideration, 
and their successors, a corporate character, to ensure 
the maintenance of a permanent body of stewards and 
managers for the administration of their contributions, 
and ^ for the better and more orderly carrying out of 
their charitable purpose / a purpose which, most warmly 
engaging the feelings, demanded more than most others 
the exercise of a sound discretion and well-tempered 
zeal in its conduct, lest by any means the great cbject 
for which the Society had been instituted should be 
brouo^ht into danger/' I 

Another object was to request the president to com- 
municate these proceedings to the Irish Church through 
its primates, 

Mr. Norris aided these counsels by a careful research 
into the old records of the Society, to find anything 
that might guide them in reviying Avhat had fallen 
into neglect : — 

^' Down to the period of the American war,'^ he says, 
^^ the Society's exertions were kept up to their original 
standard. There is a remarkable characteristic in the 
abstracts for the ten years preceding this period, that 
they seem to have drawn forth from their missionaries 
statements of the harmony subsisting between them 
and the Dissenters, and to lose no opportunity of sta- 
ting it ; whilst surely in a general way the reverse to 
this might have been the case. I should say that the 
failure of our exertions in America was judicial. The 
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people themselves put the Gospel away from them, and 
God^s Spirit would strive with them no longer. The 
disinterested munificence of pious men in this country, 
to an immense amount, was devoted to the propagation 
of the Gospel among them for near a century, and they 
persevered in their ruthless animosity against it. The 
country was lost to us by the non- establishment of 
episcopacy. All the machinery but this primum mobile 
was formed and forced into action, for it was the exer- 
tion of the Society which kept Christianity in action ; 
but the measure failed from the want of episcopacy.^' 

^' I have carried my enquiries,^' he wrote in another 
letter, " as far as the year 1760 ; and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that to this period the Society can 
make out such a case as will place it upon a level with 
any body of men engaged in the great work of diffusing 

the Gospel of Christ The labours of the Society 

are uniformly spoken of as having three objects in 
view. The primary object was the re-evangelizing of 
the colonists who, for want of religious instruction and 
the means of public worship, were in a state few de- 
grees better than heathenism. The next object was 
the conversion of the Negro slaves ; and the ultimate 
object was the conversion of the native tribes, not 
merely of America, but of all our colonies, and of the 
whole world in regular progression. 

^^ With regard to the first object, the Society found 
in America, exclusive of Virginia and Maryland, five 
Church of England congregations, and left them, at 
the termination of the rebellion, two hundred and fifty. 
With respect to the second, they overcame violent pre- 
judices, which at first seemed insurmountable ; had 
several Negro schools, besides generally commending 
the Negroes to all missionaries, and at the above period 
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some 100,000 of them were regular attendants upon 
tihe Christian congregations. With respect to the third, 
they made at a great expense several unsuccessful 
attempts, being opposed alike by Papists, sectaries, 
and infidels. They were not, however, discouraged 
by this opposition ; but wherever an opening presented 
itself, they ardently embraced it. The Mohawks, how- 
ever, seem to have been the only Indian tribe amongst 
whom they made much progress ; and this tribe re- 
quited the Society^s exertions by steady adherence to 
our Government during the troubles.^ ^ 

He mentions the name of Philip Quague, a mission- 
ary on the Gold Coast, who had been for fifty years 
in the service. He was one of three negro children 
sent over to this country for education by Thomas 
Thompson, a preceding missionary, and kept till tho- 
roughly instructed for holy orders, when he was or- 
dained by the Bishop of London. From such instances 
Mr. Norris desired his friend to see the inference, that 
in earlier days the designs of the Gospel Society were 
co-extensive with our foreign settlements, though prac- 
tically little was done out of America. 

This Thomas Thompson was afterwards Vicar of 
Reculver in Kent. He was a Fellow of Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and went out as a missionary of the 
Gospel Society to New Jersey in the spring of the 
memorable year 1745. After passing about five years 
in that colony, he was at his own request sent on a 
missionary voyage to the coast of New Guinea, where 
he employed himself for near five years more zealously 
endeavouring, and not without some success, to make 
converts among the natives and mixed race of people 
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near tlie European forts and settlements. The Society 
listened to a proposal of his to send as many as six 
negro boys, if he could procure them, to be educated in 
England at their charge ; and eventually he was able 
in 1753 to send three, who were carefully taught and 
trained in Christian principles by a Mr. Hickman, a 
schoolmaster at Islington. Philip Quague appears to 
have been one of these three. Thompson afterwards 
published an account of his missionary labours in a 
plain and unpretending style of narrative. It is the 
work of an intelligent and zealous -minded man, and 
is one of the most interesting records of the Churches 
missions in the last century ^. 

From the success which had attended the appeal 
made for India, Joshua Watson now felt that the diffi- 
culty was not so much to procure money, as to find 
missionaries. In the correspondence with H. H. Norris, 
the latter had suggested that the National Schools 
might be made serviceable. " In the immense number 
that we now educate there, some specimens of shining 
talent will be brought forward, and some who will not 
willingly sink into the multitude. If we do not make 
use of them, our enemies will. Might not a fund be 
formed for educating them to be sent out as mission- 
aries ?^^ Joshua Watson was unwilling, without more 
urgent necessity, to lower the standard of qualification 
for such an important service. The difiiculty has since 
been met by the foundation of St. Augustine^s at Can- 
terbury, towards which institution in his old age he 
shewed his hearty good- will by other proofs, and espe- 



^ Account of Two Missionary Voyages, by Thomas Thompson, A.M., 
Vicar of Reculver in Kent. Lond. 1758, 87 pp. 
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cially by giving to tlie College the. greater part of his 
valuable library. 

It was about tbis time tbat^ tbrougb tbe introduction 
of Jobn Inglis^ the excellent and energetic John Henry 
Hobart, Bishop of New York, had become a corre- 
spondent of Mr, JSTorris ^ ; and a Christian friendship 
grew up between two original and congenial minds, 
though the American was as firm a republican, as the 
English clergyman was devout in his admiration of 
George III. One of Hobart's great efibrts was for 
the establishment of a theological seminary, for which 
Mr. Norris was ready to obtain him aid from England. 
Joshua Watson^s sympathies were at that time more 
strongly engaged in behalf of Windsor College, in Nova 
Scotia, then sufiering from some public injustice ; and 
he gently remonstrated against losing sight of the 
prior claim of an unrevolted colony. His friend ad- 
mitted that claim in the fullest degree : — 

^' Still,^^ he says, '^ I do not quite go your length in 
sajH^ng that it should put by the New York appeal 
altogether. The enlarged view of the subject appears 
to me to be the correct one ; that yiew, I mean^ which 
comprehends reformed episcopacy wherever existing, 
as within the sphere of its succour and encouragement. 
It is only Mr. Pitt's policy applied to religion. How 
did he lay his plans for arresting the strides of France 
towards universal tyranny ? Was it not by succouring 
legitimate government, wherever it shewed a disposition 
to withstand the encroachments of the enemv ? And 
did not this eventually succeed? I think the course 
of Christian policy is the same. You have in Bishop 

^ See Dr. Berrian's Life of Hobart, pp. 213, 214. 
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Hobart all you can desire in an agent to act in America 
in complete unison with your proceedings here ; and 
you can secure at a comparatively small sacrifice all 
his talents and energy to raise the necessary barrier 
there, which you are endeavouring to raise here and 
in all our dependencies/^ 

Such declarations of the great aims and multiplied 
beneficence of these friends, in so many difierent quar- 
ters of the world, will perhaps suffice to give the reader 
a little insight into the character of their lives and 
employment in the first eventful years which followed 
the restoration of peace to Europe. The fruit of such 
labours has not perished with them. 



CHAPTER IX. 

JPiiblic labours. — System of 'Royal Letters^ when and lohy 
adopted, — Dr. Wordsworth'^ s return to Lambeth. — Sis 
brother the Poet. — Archbishop Manners- Sutton. — Tlie 
first days of the Church building Society. — Public Com- 
mission for new Churches. — Influerice of Joshua Watson^ s 
personal character. 

IT is scarcely possible for those who have not had 
access to Joshua Watson^s papers and correspond- 
ence to form any estimate of the amount of his public 
labours, and the multiplied demands made on him for 
aid and counsel at this period of his useful life. Nor 
is it at all an easy task to select proofs of these labours 
out of the mass of evidence which these papers supply. 
His most constant ally was his excellent brother-trea- 
surer, Archdeacon Cambridge, whose brief notes ad- 
dressed to him on all occasions from year to year, often 
full of grateful sentiments most gracefully expressed, 
shew the perfect harmony of two minds brought to- 
gether with the purest aims and purposes : — 

" My dear Friend, 
'' Your arrangements are always right. You will be 
best at Bartlett^s Buildings : I will do what I can at 
St. John^s Wood. Does the audit continue de die in 
diem? Or shall I find you at St. Martin's Library 
to-morrow ? 

" Yours ever, G. 0. C/' 
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^^You need never apologize to me for any delays 
in our correspondence, as I have too firm a reliance, 
founded on invariable experience, that your valuable 
time is first given to whatever is most urgent; and 
that under no circumstances shall I find myself, or 
anything of interest to me, unheeded or forgotten/^ 

^' The list of quarterly payments is not the least 
useful part of your arrangement. It will save me a 
wonderful deal of trouble, and my brother treasurer 
I hope some little time and thought. For, heavy as 
the office is on me, I have yet some shame, and still 
more regret, for the time and trouble it costs him ; 
and, had I the abilities, most gladly would I relieve 
him. But he never touches the subject without con- 
vincing me that I had better be quiet and not in- 
terfere.^' 

The following words from a letter of Dr. "Words- 
worth will explain the views of the associated friends 
in seeking those Royal Letters, which for forty years 
afterwards continued to recommend the channels in 
which the alms of the Church were likely to flow with 
the best effect. Dr. Wordsworth desired these letters 
as preferable to any Parliamentary grants ; not only, 
as he said, to avoid the unseemliness of Parliamentary 
conflicts on such questions, but much more, to quote 
his own words, ^^ because I am persuaded that the 
raising of the money by an appeal through the clergy, 
and afterwards the laying out and superintendence of 
money so raised, would both of them conduce much 
better to the introduction of the system generally 
throughout the kingdom^ and to the maintenance of 
it when so introduced. If you employ the clergy to 
raise money, we are laid in some degree under an obli- 
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gation to understand what it is for, and to shew that 
the object is a good one. And afterwards also we are 
laid under another obligation of responsibility, that the 
money shall be well disposed of. In short, the getting 
at the gold is but a small part of the business. ^^ 

These words may serve in some measure to explain 
the views which led to what may be called the system 
of Royal Letters, and collections under the authority 
of Royal Letters. It was not then considered right or 
lawful to collect alms for such public designs without 
this form of public authority. This is not the place to 
discuss the political or prudential reasons which have 
led a later assemblage of men in office to refuse to 
continue a system for so long a period productive of so 
much public benefit. It is only to be hoped and be- 
lieved, that though the winds of State doctrine may 
sometimes blow against it, the stream of enlightened 
charity will keep its course. 

In the autumn of 1815 Dr. Wordsworth became 
a widower; and his bereavement, leading him as it 
did to seek in the fulness of afiectionate confidence for 
the support and comfort of Joshua Watson's friendship, 
was thus, through God's mercy, the means of knitting 
them together in a closer union ; so that, when after 
the lapse of many years he also was left alone, it was 
to Dr. Wordsworth, more than any other friend, that 
his heart turned for sympathy. Those who have expe- 
rience of the offices of Christian friendship, and know 
the power of it under such trials of mortality, will 
understand the warmth of gratitude with which the 
solitary father speaks of his friend^s acceptance of 
the request to become an executor to his will, a trust 
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involving tlie possible guardianship of his three sons, 
then of the age of boyhood : — 

"Deanery^ JBocTcing^ Oct. 25, 1815. 
^' My dear Friend, 
^^ If I have not yet thanked you for your last letter, 
it was not because I am insensible to its contents. On 
no occasion of my life did I ever feel that I had re- 
ceived from any man so great a favour; and I can 
truly say that my heart and tongue have overflowed 
with thanksgiving to the Author of every good. The 
blessing of him that seemed almost ready to perish has 
been upon you ; and you have made my widowed heart 
to sing for joy. Your consent seems to give me a hope 
and strength for life, beyond what any other human 
event now could have done.^^ 

His following letters shew that he was soon able 

to resume his care for public things : — 

" Bee. 7. 

^^I am sorry that you meet with discouragements 
in the afiairs of either of the Societies ; and much more 
that the aspect of both should be at the same moment 
somewhat discouraging. These are the materials in 
which we are to be engaged on this chequered scene. 
I have good hope, however, that in hands like yours 
all will be found to work together for good.^^ 

In the following year the Archbishop's ofier of the 
Eectories of Lambeth and Sundridge, ^^in terms which 
could not be set aside, '^ recalled Dr. Wordsworth to 
a position of greater influence. How cordially his 
friend rejoiced in the event, has been shewn in his 
letter printed in a former chapter. They were soon 
closely engaged together in cares for the National 
Society, the preparation of books and tracts for the 

o 
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Christian Knowledge Society, and those designs for 
extending the Churches Missions, of which some ac- 
count was given in the preceding pages. 

The Eeverend William Johnson, afterwards Eector 
of St. Clement's, Eastcheap, was the able and diligent 
vicegerent of Dr. Bell, and manager of the Central 
National School, an office of some trial to the temper, 
when many varying influences were at work ; and 
he seems at one time -to have contemplated retiring 
from it : — 

^' Pray entreat him,'' said Dr. Wordsworth, ^' and 
from me, if that will have any weight, to do nothing 
hastily. His is a situation of such vital importance, 
that a man, conscious in the strength of his own mind 
that he discharges its duties^ might be well content to 
be reviled, and envied, and persecuted, and almost mar- 
tyred at his post. But he need not doubt that in due 
time justice will be done him ; and forbearance and 
patience will be then among the most valuable of his 
invaluable laurels." 

In the December of the same year we find the first 
direct reference in his letters to the name of William 
Wordsworth : — 

^' I wish you could have been here," he says, '' during 

my brother's visit. I think you would have approved, 

and not a little prized, his conversation ; and not the 

least on those subjects on which you are yourself so 

strenuous a labourer. Health and success ! Your ever 

affectionate friend, 

'' Chr. Wordsworth." 

It appears from a memorandum in a private diary 
of Joshua Watson, that he dined at Lambeth with 
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Dr. Wordsworth and his brother on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1817. From this introduction a friendly mutual 
regard was maintained between them, which went on 
increasing to the close of the honoured lives of both. 

It was of course inseparable from the post of influ- 
ence which he had now attained, that Joshua Watson 
should be often called to guide and restrain, as well as 
sometimes to animate, the exertions of others. His 
zeal for the best of causes, and his brotherly charity, 
seem to have worked together in due proportions, and 
made him at once forbearing towards the weaknesses 
and indiscretions of good men, and skilful in bringing 
into action their nobler and better qualities. The 
letters of many correspondents bear witness to this 
trait in his character. To bring forward instances of 
such temperate restraint might be less convenient, as 
it might exhibit in an unfavourable light the infir- 
mities of some whose names are worthy of honour. 
But it is impossible not to feel how blessed this in- 
fluence was, when we see the immediate effect acknow- 
ledged by those who came into contact with it, and 
how he could change a tone of impatient and forward 
activity, which had been a source of annoyance to 
others and himself, into one of kindly deference, sub- 
mitting to a more practical wisdom the decision of 
schemes which the promoter had at last found to be 
unmanageable. 

There is a satisfaction to every honest mind in doing 
justice to the memory of those who in a former gene- 
ration did acts of duty and praise in an exalted and 
responsible station. In a letter of H. H. Norris, written 
May 1, 1817, there is this feeling tribute of respect to 
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Archbishop Manners Sutton. He had a toilsome office 
then upon his hands in preparing the reports of the 
National Society, a voluntary labour which he sus- 
tained^ as we have already seen^ with a characteristic 
energy of love : — 

^' I feel myself bound/^ he says, ^^ to the Archbishop, 
as having been the internuncio to him^ and in that 
capacity have contributed to his coming forward. And 
most certainly, while I can hold a pen, or compose a 
sentence, he shall not be without such a detail of our 
proceedings as will do justice to the great sacrifices 
he makes to give full efi*ect to the Society^s exertions. 
But, indeed, the letters should undergo a more solemn 
consideration than they have hitherto received in my 
study : and as soon as I return^ I shall be glad to put-to 
my hand in concert with my new associates. ^^ 

It so happens that a fuller record is preserved of 
Joshua Watson^s daily labours in 1817 and 1818 than 
of almost any other period of his life, in a little manu- 
script book containing a kind of diary or account of 
his time, kept for about twenty months successively. 
There is nothing of a private nature in this relic ; but 
it is of interest as afibrding proof and confirmation to 
the details of his history gathered from other sources ; 
while it shews how unreserved was the devotion of his 
outer life to the service of the Church and of his 
friends. The very first notice happens to be much 
fuller than subsequent ones, and deserves to be given 
here. It is in April, 1817 : — 

^^Breakfasted at Eectory, Lambeth. Called at the 
palace by appointment. The Archbishop most gra- 
ciously declaring intention to give St. Dunstan's to 
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Mr. Hesketli, upon the public grounds I had sub- 
mitted % having neither personal knowledge, nor other 
recommendation. His Grace thanked me for the op- 
portunity of shewing what he wished to be known, 
that great exertion in a good cause gave a fair claim 
to patronage/^ 

A few days later there follows : — 

^^ Attended examination and anniversary dinner of 
City Schools. After the examination the Archbishop 
desired me to introduce the Rev. R. Hesketh to him, 
for the purpose of receiving his Grace's appointment 
to the E/Cctory of St. Dunstan's/^ 

It was his frequent habit at this period to be present 
at the service which was held in the schoolroom for 
the children of the Central School, before it was found 
possible to obtain space in any parish Church for the 
regular attendance of so large a body. He spoke in 
later years of this congregation as one possessing a 
thrilling interest, rescued, as many of the children 
were, ^^ almost from the kennel. '^ A friend remembers 
accompanying him to this service, when he went with 
his wife and daughter on Sunday, Sept. 21, 1817. 
The master, the Rev. W. Johnson, having read the 
Sunday Lessons, and not those for St. Matthew's Day, 
one of the boys shewed some token of surprise, which 
did not escape the notice of Joshua Watson. After 
the service he called the boy to him, and by a few 
simple words explained to him that his master was 
right. ^^ Whose day is this?^^ he asked. The boy 



^ Mr. Hesketh's labours liad been in the establishment of the City 
Schools. 
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readily answered, ^^ The Lord's Day/' ^^Then/' re- 
joined Joshua Watson, ^^the servant cannot be before 
his Lord/' 

It was in the preceding April, April 30, 1817, that 
he was at the Mansion House, attending the exami- 
nation of the City National Schools. Queen Charlotte 
was there, with two of the Royal Princesses, the Dukes 
of York and Kent, and the Prince of Hesse Homberg. 
There was some difficulty in gaining admittance, when 
a friend, who recognised him, prompted by a sense of 
the indignity of excluding one to whom those schools 
were indebted almost for their existence, exclaimed, 
^' This is Mr. Watson : if you refuse him, you refuse 
the first man in the kingdom." " Say Joshua Watson, 
if you please," said his wife to the friendly advocate. 

The Society which has now been employed for more 
than forty years in contributing to the multiplication 
of churches in our land, had its origin about this time, 
and appears at first in the private diary and corre- 
spondence under the name of the Church -Room or 
Free Church Society. The following is one of the 
first entries respecting it : — 

'' July 4, 1817. Church- Room Society. Appointed 
to prepare an address to the public, to precede rules, 
&c." 

The same day goes on : — " Received Duke of Wel- 
lington at Waterloo Committee ;" that trust continuing 
some time longer. 

There is evidence that he was instrumental both in 
the formation of this Society, and the drawing up of 
its original regulations. On this subject he seems to 
have taken counsel with Archdeacon Daubeny, who was 
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perhaps the first Churcliman who had made a public 
step to provide free accommodation in a new Church 
for the poorer classes. The Archdeacon writes from 
Bath, Dec. 15, 1817 :— 

^^ My dear Joshua, 
^^I have received with pleasure both your covers 
with their inclosures. It does not appear to me that 
any objection can be reasonably made to your regu- 
lations. In my opinion they are both judiciously and 
correctly drawn. Something did, indeed, occur to me 
en passant on reading the fifteenth resolution. But on 
considering how well the general subject has been di- 
gested, I concluded that no observations of mine could 
be entitled to attention. The plan in question has long 
been so favourite an object with me^ at least in theory, 
that I can only envy you as a true son of the Church 
the honour of being, what I know you must be, an 
active instrument in carrying it into effect.^^ 

The worthy writer, in speaking of Church-building 
as a favourite object with him in theory, uses a term 
of self-disparagement which must almost have moved 
a smile in his correspondent, when he remembered his 
good labours at North Bradley and at Bath. In fact, 
the generous old man immediately contributed a dona- 
tion of £500 to the new Society, though he had many 
scruples against incurring the charge of ostentation by 
announcing it with the publication of his name ^. 

Early in 1818 a letter of Yan Mildert announces 
a grant of £1,000 from the members of the Christ 
Church Chapter to the first formation of this fund 

^ See the Memoir of Archdeacon Daubeny, p. liv., prefixed to the 
last edition of his writings. 1830. 
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for Chiircli - building ; while his prudence suggested 
that ■[' there seemed to be wanting some security for 
the endowment as well as for the erection of new 
Churches/^ 

Meanwhile the public Commission for the same object 
had been formed by Lord Liverpoors Government. It 
was now only natural, that Joshua Watson's name 
should be announced as one of the commissioners, and 
that Archdeacon Cambridge should be one of those 
associated with him. While yet uncertain who would 
be in the Commission, the Archdeacon had said, '^ My 
main hope is that I shall find myself by your side^ and 
then I shall know how to act.^^ 

It is probably to one of the preliminary meetings 
of this body that the following letter of Archdeacon 
Pott refers : — 

"Aug. 1. 
'' My dear Sir, 

^^What happened yesterday to deprive us of your 
aid at Lambeth ? I need not say how very much we 
missed you. The Commission committee met at Lam- 
beth as was determined, — Lord Grenville, the Speaker, 
WoUaston, Wordsworth, Mant, and myself; and alas! 
an empty chair for J. W. Yery little was done, but the 
canvassing two sections in the act which seem a little 
repugnant ; and counsers opinion was to be taken. ^^ 

And again : — 

" St. Martin's Vicarage, Dec. 26. 
'^ My dear Friend, 
^' If you think we can do without you, you are the 
only person of that opinion ; for though we met at our 
post, and the poor Bishop came on horseback, we re- 
solved^ nem. con. to do nothing till we had your aid, 
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and tlierefore broke up, concluding that tlie fog had 
deprived us of your presence, and much applauding 
your prudent care. I persuaded the Bishop not to ride 
back, for in Westminster the fog was very thick/^ 

Details of Church Commission are henceforward of 
frequent occurrence in the letters between Joshua Wat- 
son and Dr. Wordsworth. We find the former invok- 
ing his friend^s aid in obtaining a clause in an Act to 
authorize parishes to borrow money upon rates for the 
enlargement of existing churches, as well as for build- 
ing new chapels. To this he feared opposition from 
some who were " as fond of new preachers, as of new 
congregations to old ones.'' The notices in these let- 
ters, like others already quoted^ mark how constant 
was his attendance on these new duties. Thus Dr. 
Wordsworth writes : — 

^^It is so rare a thing not to find you at the post 
of duty, that I cannot be easy without a line sent to 
enquire after you, and without saying that we wanted 
such help as yours at our meeting to-day.'' 

We cannot wonder that in the October of this year, 
one of Joshua Watson's notes to his friend, who was 
then at Sundridge, after specifying some of the work 
in hand, should conclude with these words : — 

^' And now I depend upon you who come fresh with 
unclouded faculties, to take a heavy load ofi* my addled 
pate ; for in truth I am so distrait ^ that I know little 
more than that I am always your afiectionate friend, 

" J. W." 

Or that Archdeacon Cambridge should have urged 
him to take some necessary rest both of body and 
mind, adding^ ^^In aid of which I demand to take 
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your place, wherever I can, with all the confidence 
of a Radical.^^ 

The same over- abundance of work appears in the 
following note to Dr. Wordsworth, in Jan. 1819 : — 

" My dear Friend, 

*^Your hasty intimation of your visit to Lambeth, 
and intended call in Bartlett^s Buildings, found me 
just set down to home business, (a luxury I can rarely 
indulge in), and, with an alacrity which entirely missed 
its reward, I put by all my papers and put myself into 
the carriage, posting to the ofl&ce in the hope of a short 
conference with you on the many matters of common 
interest which then engaged my attention. You may 
guess, then, my mortification at losing you by a few 
minutes, and finding no encouragement to expect your 
return. Some of these matters, however, still survive, 
and I long much to talk them over with you. 

'' When and how can we meet ? If you leave Sun- 
dridge in time, pray push on to Holborn on Monday, 
for there I expect to be imprisoned for three or four 
or five hours at least ; and on Tuesday we are not 
Kkely to come together, as you will think your strong- 
est call to Great George-street^, and I certainly feel 
mine to be to Bartlett^s Buildings, and will not therefore 
at any time sacrifice it to my new occupation in West- 
minster ^, which I assure you demands sacrifices enough. 

^' On Tuesday, from S. P. C. K. I go down to Twick- 
enham, and on Thursday I must be at St. John's Wood. 

'' Affectionately yours, 

'' Joshua Watson. 

^^ Will you meet our friend the new judge ^ on 
Monday the 18th ?' 



^ Church Commission Office. ^ Sir John Richardson. 
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Thus again he replies to an earnest entreaty from 
Dr. Wordsworth to come and counsel him in the 
Church Building affairs of Lambeth, after the attend- 
ance it was presumed that he would give in West- 
minster : — 

^^ The consolidation of our S. P. G. concern is of too 
much moment to give way even to Church Commission, 
and here (at Bartlett's Buildings) I must remain till 
the business is done, and, par consequence^ till it be too 
late to see you in Westminster/^ 

It was in this same month, January, 1819, that he 
received from Dr, Wordsworth a letter from which the 
following extracts are taken, for the gratification of 
those who can see in them something much more than 
a brother's partiality. Dr. Wordsworth had seen in the 
^^ British Critic '^ a notice of the poet's writings, which 
he thought both flippant and unfair; and his whole 
soul seemed stirred to justify him. And believing that 
it might be in Joshua Watson's power to convey a 
wholesome and needful check to the reviewer, he ad- 
dressed himself to him. He allowed that a reviewer 
had a full right to undervalue William Wordsworth, 
either as a poet or a prose-writer, and to proclaim 
what he thought : — 

^' But being myself, on the other hand, of opinion,^^ 
he continues, ^^that my brother is among the greatest 
men that this country has produced ; being of opinion 
that it would be one of the greatest happinesses of the 
present age that they should understand his value ; 
and not doubting that England in future ages will 
regard his name with a gratitude something like that 
which she pays to her Milton and Shakespeare ; con- 
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sidering myself also perhaps more indebted already to 
liis writings than to any other except the Scriptures, 
I think myself bound in gratitude, and in regard to 
the good of others, to look upon any unfair attack upon 
him as an injury to the truth and the public good, 
which I am bound therefore to disapprove of, and on 
proper occasions also to express my dissatisfaction. 
Besides, considering that my brother's writings are 
of prime importance, not only to the general interests 
of mankind, but also to those special interests in Church 
and State which it is the aim of the ' British Critic ' 
to uphold, I the more regret that in matter or man- 
ner towards him they should imitate that other review, 
whose editor hates his beams at the very time^ and be- 
cause, he knows their influence/' 

Dr. Wordsworth's first impulse had been to say all 
this to another friend : — 

'' But he perhaps would not so well enter into my 
reasons for this interposition as you will do, though 
even you do not know the extent of my veneration for 
my brother. He, too, has had, I know, many vexations 
about the ' British Critic ;' and I would not add to their 
number ; while you, as an acknowledged point, are 
born to be troubled." 

" I leave the matter in your hands. If this re- 
viewer will but think twice, and if he has the power 
of thinking, I have little fear for the result. Let him 
be assured, however, that my meaning is good, and 
that I know hardly anything that I could wish better 
for my best friend, or my worst enemy, than that he 
should study and prize my brother's writings.^^ 

The generous feeling which pervades this appeal 
suflB.ciently marks the writer's confidence that it would 
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meet with a congenial response. He to wliom it was 
addressed was blessed with a brother, who watched 
over his own growing fame and influence with a like 
ardent affection. It will hardly be doing a wrong to 
the memory of Joshua "Watson or that brother, to place 
on record the following letter. It was written on Ash- 
Wednesday, Feb. 4, 1818, a day on which the Arch- 
deacons of the diocese of London used to meet for the 
distribution of some public charity : — 

'' My dear Sister, 
^^I cannot, even on this day of self-denial, refuse 
myself or you the gratification of communicating to 
you the very high testimony borne to your good hus- 
band^s invaluable services this day by the company in 
which I have been sojourning since two o^clock, and 
who are better able to appreciate their worth than 
almost any one (yourself and me always excepted) • 
Archdeacon Pott said that the audit the other day 
was the surprise and admiration of all present, who 
had never seen anything in the least approaching to it 
before, and could not have believed it possible. Arch- 
deacon Cambridge joined cordially in the praises of 
his brother treasurer, and said that still more in 
the German contribution the accounts drew forth yet 
greater admiration ; and that old George Rose de- 
clared that though so much conversant with business 
and figures as he had been for the last fifty years, he 
had never seen anything like it ! It was quite beau- 
tiful ! Then they went on to other matters, and agreed 
not only that all the best interests of the Church were 
infinitely more indebted to Joshua than to any other 
individual who could be named, but that all the highest 
authorities in it felt and acknowledged as much ; and 
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that thougli so complete a man of business himself, the 
Archbishop always appeared at a loss, and without his 
right hand, when Joshua chanced to be absent. They 
then instanced the admirable manner in which he gen- 
erally contrived to carry his points, which were at 
all times important ones ; and among other proofs 
instanced his last victory on Tuesday over the proud 

Lord , who gave up his opinion to him, and even 

expressed his conviction of having been wrong, when 
they were sure he would have done so to no one else. 

^^ I have sent this for a little chit - chat between 
you and my father ; and need not say how heartily / 
joined in every feeling and sentiment expressed by my 
brother Archdeacons. Good-night to you. These are 
some little sets-off against all Joshua's hard fagging ; 
and though I want not to be reminded of the much 
higher principles which influence and animate his un- 
exampled labours in the best of causes, yet I trust that 
the testimony of two such men as the Archdeacons of 
London and Middlesex, given in the manner and to 
the efiect above stated, will not be unacceptable to him 
and you. As such I send it, and again subscribe to 
it most cordially in its largest acceptation. 

'' Your afiectionate brother, 
'' J. J. W.'' 

'^Pray tell your husband I will start with him at 
his own hour in the morning.'' 

Those whose words the afiection of a brother had 
thus preserved in memory, were among the few whom 
all revered as numbered with the wise and good of 
their generation. Their praise he knew to be sincere, 
and he could not but regard it as, humanly speaking, 
well-merited. But he knew alsO; that it was safely to 
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be confided to tlie keeping of one wIlo was most nearly 
interested in it, and might be reported without danger 
to one whose habitual self-discipline had made such 
words as these to be his own : " They praise me ; 
but they know nothing: Thou art silent; but Thou 
knowest all/^ 



CHAPTEE X, 

VanMilderfs elevation to the BisJiopric of Llandqff. — His 
services at Oxford. — Josliua WatsorCs honorary degree 
there. — Letters upon it. — Purchase of Ely Chapel., Hoi- 
horn^for the Central National School. — Bishop Byder. — 
Clergy Orphan School. — Vaudois Clergy. — Dr. Words- 
worth made Master of Trinity College. Church Building. 
— Puhlic disorders on acQount of the Queen of George IV. 
— Her visit to St. BauVs — Private charities. 

IN the montli of March, 1819, William Yan Mildert 
was raised to the episcopal bench as Bishop of 
Llandaff. He had not suffered his post of Hegius 
Professor at Christ Church to become a sinecure. 
Besides his more direct duties with Lectures, he had 
written to Joshua Watson on subjects which engaged 
his attention as a delegate of the Clarendon Press, and 
at one time to give a commission about an Homeric 
MS., which had appeared to be offered for sale at some 
literary market. He speaks also of having engaged 
Mr. Peel, afterwards Sir Robert, to oppose some pro- 
visions of a church-building bill introduced by Mr. 
Yansittart, afterwards Lord Bexley. Through this 
concurrence, ^Uhe excrescence,^' as Van Mildert speaks 
of it, " was separated from the main body of the tree,'^ 
and the salutary portion of the measure was preserved. 
It was about the same time with his own promotion 
that he was the medium through which the offer of an 
honorary degree in the University of Oxford was made 
to Joshua Watson. When announcing the intention 
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of the Vice- Chancellor and Heads to propose his name 
to Convocation^ as the Treasurer of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, of the Clergy Or- 
phan School, and of the National Society, Yan Mildert 
assured him that it had originated entirely on public 
principle ; in a just sense of the value of the services 
he had rendered, and was still rendering, to the best 
interests of the community at large, and of the Church 
in particular, by his unwearied labours, and his mu- 
niJ&cent support of all those institutions which give 
stability both to Church and State. ^^I have long 
known,^^ he writes, ^^that your worth in these respects 
has been here well appreciated, and I rejoice that this 
public testimony of it is now resolved upon/^ 

It was evident that Yan Mildert had no thought 
of the hesitation and reluctance which his friend would 
feel, and which restrained him at first from answering 
the communication. Yan Mildert had written again 
and urgently, deprecating the possibility of any doubt 
as to accepting the offered honour from ^^a Body for 
which he knew he entertained sentiments of more than 
ordinary regard ;^^ when J. W. sent the following lettei' 
(of which he preserved a copy) ;— 

^^ My dear Friend, 

"The kindness of your letter is really quite un- 
answerable ; and I find my pen at this moment re- 
fusing, as much as my tongue would do if you were 
present, to tell you how I feel the subject of your com« 
munication, and the affectionate warmth of expression 
with which it is made. Between us, however, this is 
of little consequence, as I am sure you have known me 
far too long not to guess pretty well at the sensations 

p 
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with whicli it has been received ; and, in truth, for a 
right notion I, had much rather depend upon your 
acquaintance with my mind and its old associations, 
than upon anything I could say in acknowledgement 
of an honour from Oxford. 

^' But if I may make a confessor of the friend, to 
whose partiality alone, (disclaim it as he will,) I feel 
I entirely owe the offer of a distinction to which ser- 
vices of a very different order from mine can rarely 
aspire, I would gladly disclose so much of another 
feeling as^ you will see, makes your counsel and advice 
on the occasion of much value to me. Taking credit 
with you, then, without scruple for a proper pride in 
the proposal, and consequently with a pride much 
above coquetting with it, I confess to you I cannot 
but shrink from accepting it. To have been so thought 
of in Golgotha is to me who, thank God, am not in- 
different or insensible to the praise of the great and 
good, of itself a reward as much out of all calculation 
as beyond desert, and of itself far more than enough 
for my ambition. And furthermore, if I may take the 
vote in question as an evidence that I have been really 
useful where I chiefly desired to be so, I am, indeed, 
richly recompensed for all I can do, and ought to be 
abundantly grateful for the opportunities which a good 
Providence has afforded me of promoting in any degree 
those interests for which it is now, I am sure, especially 
every man's duty to spend and be spent. But I must, 
moreover, confess, (odd as it may seem from the mouth 
of such a pluralist, if you did not know how much has 
heen jussu superiorumy and how personal objections have 
been required to give way to alledged calls of duty,) 
that the kind of public character which an accumulation 
of office gives to private labours is to me, who have not 
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a real taste for the thing, one of the greatest sacrifices 
they demand. So that if^, with becoming respect to the 
Yice- Chancellor and the Heads of Houses, the matter 
might rest where it now is, and I remain in quiet 
possession of the knowledge of their good opinion, 
and of the presumption it afibrds that I have not la- 
boured in vain, I must say it would better accord with 
my personal feelings and love of privacy than any more 
public expression on the subject. 

" You see, then, my dear friend, how the case stands. 
If the previous question had been put, there had been 
no difiiculty in deciding. My present perplexity arises 
out of a doubt as to the manner in which it becomes 
me to deal with it in the present stage of the proceed- 
ing, lest I seenj ignorantly or insensibly to throw back 
an honour which they have gone so much out of their 
way to propose. Into your hands, therefore, I commit 
myself, assured on the one hand you will indulge my 
personal feelings, if it can with propriety be done ; and 
on'the other, eflPectually preserve me from all suspicion 
of lightly regarding the hono^ur, when in truth the 
very high value I set upon it is one very weighty 
reason for desiring to decline it. I say, therefore, only 
be candid, and give your advice without reference to 
your own friendly share in the business, and I will 
obey. 

"In adverting again to your share in the business, 
I beg not to be misunderstood in what I have said 
either here or in a former part of my letter. I must 
not be supposed to imagine that the University have 
regard to personal considerations in these matters gene- 
rally, or even in the case in question have proceeded 
upon any other than public grounds. But what else 
, than the partial colouring with which your friendship 
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has from time to time delighted to paint my little 
services, can have led the Heads of Houses in Oxford 
for a moment to conceive any public principle involved 
in the notice of them ? You need not affect to disguise 
them ; nor will I at present say more on the subject, 
but with kindest regards from all here, waiting your 
answer, remain as ever your affectionate friend, 

This letter drew from Van Mildert on the 3rd 
of April a repeated assurance that the proposal was 
purely from the Vice- Chancellor, Dr, Frodsham Hod- 
son, and had been met by the whole body, not merely 
with acquiescence, but with individual expressions of 
the warmest approbation; and that, so far as his own 
private friendship having given the bias, it had in 
truth caused him to check a former proposition from 
the Vice- Chancellor, lest it should be surmised that 
any gratification of a personal feeling on his own part 
had contributed to forward the desisrn. 






To lessen, however,'^ he continued, ^^the weight of 
personal feeling which so much oppresses you, I must 
also add that a desire of bearing public testimony of 
the regard the University has for all those institutions 
which profit so much by your services, has had espe- 
cial influence in this proceeding. The daily increasing 
necessity for upholding these institutions, and raising 
them by all proper means in the general estimation, 
is a motive which has prevailed in the present measure. 
And since there is no one who appears more decidedly 
than yourself as their accredited representative, how 
can this desire be more appropriately or significantly 
manifested ? 
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^' I am willing to hope that these considerations will 
Gvercome that scrupulous delicacy which inclines you 
to shrink from this, the only mode which the Univer- 
sity has of conveying to the public its sense of obli- 
gation where it is so justly due ; and at the same time, 
of most unequivocally testifying the interest it takes 
in the support of those bulwarks of Church and State 
with which the world already knows you to be so hon- 
ourably connected. 

'' If you shrink from an L.L.D., how ought I to 
shrink from the elevation that awaits me ? In truth 
it more depresses than elates me; and many a time 
during the last fortnight has the nolo episcopari been 
deeply felt/^ 

As Yan Mildert told him that he had communicated 
his hesitation to the Vice- Chancellor, Joshua Watson 
conceived that his friend had left him a loophole 
whereat to escape ; and in his reply he expressed his 
great satisfaction that there could be no longer the 
least risk of his appearing ignorantly or ungratefully 
insensible to the value of the honour in itself, or to the 
peculiar honour of it under the then Yice-Cancellariate. 
^^ Rather than have had the least shadow of a shade of 
a suspicion on this head rest upon him, rather than be 
soupqonne d^ etre suspect of failing in respect to the 
Caput of Oxford, he would have every hint at an ob- 
jection suppressed/' But this fear removed, and per- 
suaded that there was no need for the University to 
raise the public opinion of its regard for the institu- 
tions in question (on account, probably, of substantial 
proofs recently given,) he thought he was at liberty to 
rest still, as he desired, in the quiet testimony of the 
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vote, and to decline tlie more public profession of it at 
Convocation, 

This was not, however, to be permitted him. And 
when it was represented to him that the refusal would 
be so unprecedented a thing, that it would really pain- 
fully embarrass his friends, and be liable to miscon- 
structions which all would regret, he at once yielded. 
And on the 10th of April the Yice-Chancellor ad- 
dressed to him the following letter : — 

^' BrasenosG College^ April 10, 1819. 

^' Dear Sir, 

^' I proposed to our friend, Dr. Van Mildert, well 
knowing that I should thereby give him pleasure as 
well as increase yours, that he should be the first to 
communicate to you the resolution which had been 
passed by the Board of Heads of Houses and Proctors. 
But I cannot forego the satisfaction of informing you 
officially that it is our unanimous wish that it should 
be proposed in the Convocation to be holden in the 
Theatre on Wednesday, June 23rd, to confer upon you 
the honorary degree of Doctor in Civil Law. I earnestly 
hope that this mode of testifying our respect for your- 
self and our sense of your various services to so many 
institutions connected with the Established Church 
may be acceptable to you ; and that it may afibrd you 
as much pleasure to receive it as it does me to com- 
municate it, and as I am confident it will the whole 
University to confer it. I have the honour to be^ dear 
Sir, with the sincerest esteem, your obedient humble 
servant, 

''F. HoDSON, Yice-Chancellor/' 

To this J. W. answered : — 
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" ClajptoUy April 12. 
^' Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

" I have the honour to thank you for your obliging 
communication of the resolution of the Board of Heads 
of Houses and Proctors, and gratefully to acknowledge 
the renewed expression of their regard for those Church 
Societies which their Treasurer is, however unworthily, 
considered on the occasion to represent. 

^^ In offering these acknowledgements, I beg to assure 
you that it is to me a matter of high personal gratifi- 
cation that they have chosen to make this fresh decla- 
ration of their good will to the Societies in question by 
a vote which proposes to unite me in membership with 
the University of Oxford, who have always been re- 
garded by me as the most zealous assertors of those 
principles which lie at the very foundation of the in- 
stitutions with which I am officially connected. 

^^If anything could add to the value of an honour 
thus endeared by the sentiments of affectionate respect 
with which I have, from early associations, long looked 
up to the venerable Body from whom it proceeds ; 
I hope you will allow me to say that it is not a little 
enhanced by the channel through which it comes, and 
the manner in which it is conveyed. 

^^ With the highest esteem, then, believe me to be, 
dear Mr. Yice- Chancellor, your obliged and very obe- 
dient servant, 

" Joshua Watson.^' 

He accordingly went down to Oxford for the ensuing 
Commemoration, and received his degree at the same 
time with Lord Hill, Sir W. Grant, Sir H. Hardinge, 
and Eobert Southey. 

Towards the close of the year 1819, J. W. succeeded 
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in completing a purchase of a long lease of Ely Chapel, 
Holborn, at a cost, it is believed, of about £3,700 cash 
or £6,000 stock, and presented it to the National So- 
ciety for the use of the Central School. He thus ac- 
complished, as far as circumstances would allow, that 
which had been a cherished object with him for a con- 
siderable time, although he could not induce the pro- 
prietors to part with the ground. For the purchase 
of this also he made provision, and received the con- 
tributions of friends^ investing the small dividends 
regularly until the close of his life, and making re- 
peated but ineffectual attempts to obtain entire pos- 
session. 

His views in this transaction may be best explained 
in his own words. A rough memorandum in his own 
writing declares that the Society was to receive the 
produce, and defray all such charges as the Bishop 
might think fit, but was to exercise " no interference, 
direct or indirect, with any of the appointments of the 
chapel/^ — " the whole control being left to the Bishop 
in all and every point and particular/^ 

J. W. (the memorandum says) would have had no 
hesitation in taking upon himself the risk of the cha- 
pel, and merely giving the room, &c., to the school ; 
but his great object was to divest himself of it en- 
tirely, and leaving it no private proprietary character, 
to place it under the bishop of the diocese. It had been 
exempt and extra-parochial, and it was not possible 
with only a lease to make it a parochial chapel of ease. 
Among the acknowledgments which he received on 
this occasion, one from Bishop Ryder, of Gloucester, 
may be selected, which evidently gratified, if not him- 
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self, at least his brother, who in returning it said, 
'' I cannot but love him for it :'^ — 

"Bee. 2, 1819. 
'' My dear Sir, 

^^I could not remain, in consequence of a sudden 
call of business, to add my feeble testimony to the ge- 
neral feeling of gratitude and respect which pervaded 
our meeting on Wednesday at St. Martin's Yestry, 
and was, no doubt, ably and worthily expressed in 
the letter drawn up by the Bishop of Ely. 

^^Your noble gift has, however, often recurred to 
my mind^ and I could not be satisfied without indi- 
vidually assuring you of the high sense I entertain of 
its motives and value. May the service of the chapel 
prove, under the Divine favour, the seal and support of 
every sound and religious impression which may be 
made at the Central School, and produce in the suc- 
cession of youthful hearts which will pass under its 
influence such a warm, practical, and permanent at- 
tachment to the Church, as may withstand the temp- 
tations of a corrupt nature and an ensnaring world, 
the assaults of infidelity, and the lures of dissent ! 
May the devisor of such ^liberal things' find himself 
the blessed promise true, that by ^liberal things he 
shall stand !' Believe me, my dear Sir, your obliged 
and very sincere, humble servant, 

^^H. Gloucester.'' 

''Clapton, Bee. 9, 1819. 

'' My Lord,^^ was the reply, '' I am very greatly 
obliged by the kindness of your lordship's letter ; and 
rejoice in the stability it gives to the opinion I have 
all along entertained, that the principle which you 
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exerted yourself at our outset to establish in tlie plan 
of union, is really the corner-stone of our Society ; and 
that it matters comparatively little how much, or even 
how well, we teach our children in the week-day, if 
we do not carry them to church on the Sunday. 

" With esteem and respect I have the honour to be, 
my Lord, your lordship's obliged and obedient servant, 

" Joshua Watson/^ 

Though praise thus followed after him, he certainly 
did not sound a trumpet before him.^ It was four or 
five weeks later, Jan. 12, that Archfebshnp Cambridge 
wrote from Bath : — 

'^ Was there ever anything like your doing all you 
have done with Ely Chapel, and my knowing nothing 
of it but by the ' Christian Remembrancer ?^ Oh fie ! 
And why did you not encourage me to come up to 
the National Society meeting the day after we met in 
Great George-street, when I should have heard what 
I should so much have liked ?'' 

In the spring of 1820 there is evidence of an en- 
deavour to give a fresh impulse to the Clergy Orphan 
School ; and a note from Bp. Howley to Joshua Watson 
of rather earlier date shews how earnestly that prelate 
endeavoured to promote it. He had recommended the 
charity in his Charge, so that in one instance the whole 
company had resolved after his departure to subscribe, 
and had paid their subscriptions on the spot. 

^' I have engaged,^^ he wrote, ^^ to use my endeavours 
to raise the establishment to its full complement ; and 
as I see there is to be a meeting on the 13th instant, it 
is my intention to attend and propose some efiective 
measure. I wish you would consider whether dona- 
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tions or increase of annual subscriptions would be most 
effective. I am ready to contribute in either way, 
feeling the present incomplete state of the charity to 
be a reproach on the clergy at large/' 

Joshua "Watson was associated with Wm. Wilber- 
force as joint members with the Et. Hon. J. Villiers 
of a sub-committee of S. P. Gr., in an endeavour to im- 
prove the condition of the Vaudois clergy ; and there 
are several proofs of his seeking information about their 
history and claims. 

He was, however, prevented from taking his usual 
share in such works during the earlier months of the 
year 1820 by a severe illness. We find him on the 
9th of June returning to the use of pen and ink, and 
devoting his first effort to an enquiry addressed to his 
friend at Lambeth, who was also ill, whether he could 
in any way serve him or his churches ; ^' for in a feel- 
ing of interest for the well-being and well-doing of both 
these he would yield to no one except the rector him- 
self.^' Dr. Wordsworth was engaged in building, or at 
least in preparing to build, four new churches in his 
great suburban parish ; and Joshua Watson was a fre- 
quent referee in all the difficulties that arose in the 
prosecution of so great an undertaking. 

^^ JSampstead Heathy June 13. 

'^ I grieve to find/' Dr. Wordsworth wrote, " that 
though you give no proof of it to me, you have still 
so much occasion to complain of the weakness of your 
head. What shall I say ? When I see you with the 
many and important demands upon your attention, and 
that in things which no other man is able to do, I am 
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a thousand times tempted to say, How can lie do less ! 
And yet on the other side again, when I look at the 
multiplicity of these demands upon you, and the evi- 
dent delicacy of your frame and constitution, I again 
say, How is it possible that he can do, or how can he 
be justified in attempting to do, so much ? In this di- 
lemma I am driven to have recourse to the highest 
tribunal, and to pray earnestly that you may have 
strength given according to your own need, and to the 
measure of the needs of the mighty concerns that call 
for and want your aid. I remain, my dear friend, ever 
most afiectionately yours, 

'' Christopher Wordsworth/^ 

Dr. Wordsworth was still very far from well when, 
on the 28th of June he received, through the Arch- 
bishop, Lord LiverpooFs ofier of the Mastership of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Joshua Watson was imme- 
diately applied to by his friend for counsel, and by the 
Archbishop as the person to persuade him to accept 
the appointment, which the Prime Minister was seek- 
ing to dispose of on the highest principles. The next 
morning found him at Hampstead, in his friend^s sick 
room, and the matter was at once determined. For 
that same evening he wrote : — 

" Clapton^ June 29. 
'' My dear Friend, 

^^ I cannot despatch the enclosed without expressing 
my anxious wish for an early assurance that the im- 
portant discussion of to-day has produced no incon- 
venient excitement; and that the decision is fully 
confirmed by your own further consideration, and the 
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concurrence of your incomparable friend % whO; I think, 
will understand better than most people how much 
personal feeling was sacrificed to higher considerations 
when I unhesitatingly recommended your removal from 
Lambeth, and the transfer to Cambridge of all those 
powers of usefulness which must here be so continually 
missed by yours affectionately, 

" J. wr 

^' Mrs. J. W., who remembers how greatly you were 
desired at Lambeth, sends you every good wish, but 
can hardly bring herself yet to send you congratu- 
lations on the occasion.^^ 

The next letter stands alone, and seems to refer to 
a church-building plan at Tunbridge Wells, for which 
his correspondent, Mr. Baden Powell, was gathering 
funds* It was written from Diggeswell Eectory, his 
brother^s pleasant home in Hertfordshire, where at 
that time old Mr. Watson was also residing : — 

" Aug. 20, 1820. 
^' Dear Baden, 

^^ Your letter, by an awkward kind of detour having 
visited both Guilsbro^ and Clapton before it found 
its way hither, must now be answered immediately, 
lest inferring from my silence something like consent 
to your proposition, you precipitately carry it into 
effect, and erase our names from your friendly list of 
contributors, — a measure which can only cost us more 
than you have at present charged us with ; for unless 
you have found it prudent to keep down subscriptions in 
order to increase subscribers, I should certainly deem 
the sum you mention disproportionate to its object, and 

* His hostess, Mrs. Hoare. 
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request the amount to be doubled at least. In trutb, 
as you bint, these are not times for boarding ; for tbe 
bour may not be far distant to any of us, in wbicb we 
may feel tbat of all wbicb we possessed tbat only re- 
mains to us wbicb we bave well spent ; and sure I am, 
if in mercy far beyond our deserts tbe bour be averted 
from us, we sball bave a debt of gratitude to discbarge 
wbicb ougbt to pledge deeply whatever is left to us. 
So tbat in any case, and without any croaking, you 
will, I hope, consider us not only as committed for the 
trifle you mention, but as cheerfully answerable for 
another call if your necessities require it. Prosecute 
vigorously, however, your suit before the public, and 
I trust you will find you have no need of us ; which is 
better still, as an evidence that the signs of the times 
are not wholly without their efiect even on the visitors 
of a watering-place.^^ 

Such was the spirit in which he met the occasions 
of doing good, and encouraged the promoters of good 
works. An aged person, who had been a friend of his 
wife^s, was conversing with him in the year 1853, 
when mention was made of Mr. A. B. Hope's muni- 
ficent charities, and the difierent spirit which had 
arisen in this particular from that which bad formerly 
prevailed : '' Ah, Mr. Watson/' she said, very earnestly, 
^^you did more to give an impulse to such charities 
amongst us than any other man, particularly in the 
city of London. Where we gave £2, you gave £50 ; 
and there is no knowing the good it did. You have 
been a Wellington in your way.^^ 

In the letter which has just been given, to Mr. Baden 
Powell, by speaking of ^^the signs of the times,'' he 
seems to allude to the spirit of misrule and faction, 
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wHcIi was excited by the proceedings against the 
Queen of George lY. There are frequent allusions 
to these troubles in the letters of his correspondents^ 
fears of local disturbances., and sometimes of personal 
danger. It was a question which in the middle ranks 
of society for a time divided houses against themselves. 
His care and prudence were employed in labouring for 
peace, and aiding the counsels of his brother, who waa 
often hindered by illness from appearing in public to 
preserve the quiet of the parish of Hackney. 

Among his friends the one who was most exposed 
to the storm was Bishop Yan Mildert. He had fear- 
lessly given his support to the Bill of Pains and Penal- 
ties ; and his letters shew how entirely he was per- 
suaded that such a vote waa demanded of him under 
a painful sense of public duty. But it may be re- 
membered how some words used by a distinguished 
opponent of the Bill in the heat of the debate were 
calculated to act as a conductor to direct the electric 
fluid of public wrath upon the heads of the bishops. 
In the county of Oxford, not at that time under very 
efficient magisterial regulations, there were some dis- 
orders. A tumultuous crowd of country-people attacked 
the house of the Regius Professor at Ewelme, hurled 
stones at the windows^ and were with difficulty deterred 
from further acts of violence. 

Two or three days afterwards it was announced to 
him as Dean of St. Paulas, by some of those who were 
in official attendance on the Queen, that it was her 
intention to visit the Cathedral in public state, to give 
thanks for her rescue from the prosecution which she 
had suffered. Fully resolved that he would in no way 
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sanction what lie could only regard as '' a mockery of 
religion and an insult to the Churcli/' lie was yet 
somewhat perplexed how to act without danger of ex- 
citing a riot, and acts which might desecrate the sacred 
building. He wrote to the Ministers of State^ and to 
the Archbishop and Bishop of London ; but it does not 
appear that they were immediately able to advise him. 
Joshua Watson's advice was both prudent and mag- 
nanimous ; that, since the Queen's rank was now re- 
cognised, and the prosecution abandoned, she should 
be received with all the outward respect due to her 
title. Something of this kind might possibly have 
been done, had not some of her more forward coun- 
sellors desired some alterations of the service, and more 
things than could be legally granted. Van Mildert, 
therefore, determined not to come up from Oxford- 
shire, but arranged what was necessary by correspond- 
ence with Dr. Hughes, the canon in residence, a man 
as brave and sagacious as himself^. Having first in- 
formed the Queen's officer of the ordinary times of 
Divine Service at St. Paul's, he simply refused to make 
any alteration on account of the Queen^s attendance ; 
and as to any ceremonial, the clergy of the cathedral 
were to be merely passive, referring it to the civic 
authorities, who had made it their business on former 
occasions. This passive resistance was not ineffectual. 
Whether the transaction was one among many proofs 
of the truth of the poet's saying, — 

" For all things are less dreadful than they seem ;" 

^ Dr. Hughes was the father of the late ingenious John Hughes, Esq., 
of Oriel College, and grandfather of the author of "Tom Brown's 
School Days.^' 
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or whether the mischief apprehended was really averted 
by the wise precautions taken, it is certain that, as an 
attempt at a demonstration of strength or dignity on 
the part of the Queen or her advisers, this visit to the 
cathedral proved to be an utter failure. 

It was natural that in these difficulties Van Mildert 
should have had recourse to his early tried ally : — 

'^ I wish/^ he writes, '^ you could see either the Arch- 
bishop or Bishop of London, and stir them up to aid 
me. But I have no friend whose judgment I value 
in comparison with yours ; none who know half so well 
what times and persons and circumstances require or 
admit in such a case as this.^^ 

. And again, in acknowledgment of Joshua Watson^s 
answer : — 

^^My dear Friend, — I am more obliged and more 
comforted than I can express by your two kind letters. 
I never yet found you a broken reed to lean upon, and 
I am persuaded I never shall.^^ 

There is one other subject of public interest in the 
correspondence of Joshua Watson for the year 1820, 
which perhaps deserves to be mentioned ; not on ac- 
count of any results from what was contemplated, for 
it failed, apparently from lack of efficient agents^ but 
because it shews how readily he and his friends were 
disposed to promote any means for restoring unity in 
Christendom. It was a scheme for supplying the im- 
poverished Christians in Greece with cheap reprints 
of portions of their own early Grreek Fathers, thereby 
to revive among them views of primitive truth, and 
remove somewhat of the barrier of separation between 
them and the English Church. 
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It must not be supposed that, among so many public 
aims, Josbua Watson was ever regardless of tbe claims 
of any of his own kindred, even those who were but 
remotely related to him, whose circumstances were a 
plea to urge for kindness. He responded to such claims^ 
not profusely, but constantly and systematically, using 
the agency of those who were most able and willing to 
turn his supplies to the best account. We find a letter 
from the friend who was chiefly employed in such ser- 
vices, dated November, 1820, acknowledging the yearly 
remittance of a sum exceeding £100 : — 

^' If I knew how to thank you, I would do it ; but 
I am conscious that no words of mine can adequately 
express my sense of your great and unremitting kind- 
ness and benevolence : neither are your deeds done 
for the sake of the thanks of men. I hope, however, 
I feel and shall ever feel it as I ought, and that all 
possible happiness, both here and hereafter, may be 
your reward.^^ 



CHAPTEE XL 

Domestic events : illness of Ms hr other, and death of his 
father. — Dr. WordswortV s designs and labours at Trinity 
College. — The Church Commission, and Bishop Byder. — 
Death of John Dowdier : his last cares for the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. — Joshua Watson reinoves to West- 
minster : his residence in Parh-street. — Dean Bennell, 
and his son Thomas Bennell of Kensington. — Other dis- 
tingiiished clergymen of Joshua Watson^s circle at this 
period. — Bishop Lonsdale, Bishop Blomfeld, and Dean 
Lyall. — Bublic farewell to Bishop Ueber. — Bishop So- 
harfs visit to England. — Van Milder fs Life of Water- 
land. — Dr. Wordsworth's " Who wrote Eilcon Basilike /^" 
— Blomfield, as Bishop of Chester. 

rriHE year 1821 began with, some incidents of do- 
JL mestic anxiety and sorrow. His brother was visited 
with a dangerous sickness, followed by a long period 
of suffering. It was the beginning of a disease from 
which he was ordained to suffer for the remaining por- 
tion of his life, and by it to shew forth more eminently 
the meek graces of his character. Mr. Sikes, who 
visited him at this first time of trial, writes of it in 
the following words : — 

" I consider the two or three weeks I spent at or 
about the vicarage of Hackney as some of the most 
important time I ever passed. I thank you, dear Wat- 
son, for some invaluable lessons in true Christian philo- 
sophy; the best clinical^ practical, and experimental 
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lectures that a Christian, willing to improve, could 
learn. God grant me grace to do so '/^ 

The good John Bowdler wrote later in the same 
year : — 

" If you know my opinion of your brother, and my 
affection for him, I need not say what I feel at your 
report. Why I, at seventy-five and more, have so few 
infirmities, and he so many and so great, is among the 
'secret things,' or can only be accounted for by dif- 
ferent degrees of bliss in heaven. But, as my favourite 
Young says, — 

^ Man was not made to question, but adore/ ^* 

It was a necessary consequence of this illness that 
a larger share of the attendance on his father's de- 
clining age devolved on Joshua Watson; and it was 
at his house at Clapton that this beloved parent expired, 
in August, 1821, at the advanced date of 85. A slight 
sketch of his history and character has been given in 
the first chapter of this Memoir. The feelings awakened 
by his death cannot be better represented than in the 
following letter of H. H. Norris, who had received the 
tidings while absent at Guilsborough : — 

" My dear Joshua, 
**The letter of this morning has, I need scarcely 
assure you, carried all our thoughts to you, and mingled 
them with yours in the scene which is now before you. 
I cannot depict it to myself as a melancholy scene ; 
for, when the pang of nature is over, what is there in 
it which does not raise the mind to cheering reflections ? 
It is neither more nor less than the ingathering of a 
shock of corn ripe for the garner : there is no violence 
in the dispensation, nothing of prematureness to occa- 
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slon regret at blasted expectations. On tlie contrary, 
it is but expectations all realized, the course finished, 
the battle won, the faith kept, and the crown of victory 
awarded. 

'' The discharge of filial duty has been, I know, to 
you a source of the most exquisite gratification. And 
whilst the object of your affectionate solicitude had any 
enjoyment of life, there would have been the loss of 
this reflected delight to inflict a sense of bereavement 
upon you. But God in His mercy had led you to the 
point of temporary separation by the most gentle steps. 
He had imperceptibly withdrawn those intellectual en- 
dowments which take the fastest hold of the affections ; 
and the body alone had remained to receive the final 
summons. And if you look at your own years and not 
over-robust constitution, the thought that you have 
with your own hands discharged the last duties which 
it would have been most poignant to you to have been 
constrained to delegate to others, will add another and 
a very comforting one to your other numerous con- 
solations. 

^^I wait your summons to offer my last tribute of 
respect to a memory most highly venerated. The 
journey will be nothing on such an occasion : so, I 
pray, let not distance suppress your wish, if my pre- 
sence, had I been on the spot, would have entered into 
your arrangements.^^ 

Dr. Wordsworth had begun, at a very early period 
after his appointment to the mastership at Trinity Col- 
lege, to aim at a great public work in the improvement 
of the college buildings, so as to double the number 
of rooms for students. The estimated cost was £40,000. 
Joshua Watson was his guest more than once at the 
Lodge while these designs were in agitation; and it 
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may easily be supposed tliat he entered warmly into' 
his friend's anxiety for their success. ^' The subscrip- 
tion/' says Dr. Wordsworth in one of his letters, " now 
amounts to about £6,600; and I will beg of my own 
kitchen-maid but it shall soon mount up to £10,000.^' 

A constant source of occupation in these years was 
the Church Commission. Many of the bishops seem 
habitually to have made him their channel of commu- 
nication upon the wants of their respective dioceses. 
It would be tedious to enumerate many instances of 
this. But the following letter from Bishop Ryder 
may be singled out as recounting the completion of the 
first church that was erected with the aid of the Com- 
missioners : — 

''Deanery, Wells, Sept. 17, 1821. 
^^ My dear Sir, 
*^The early and kind and unremitting attention 
which you were so good as to pay to my favourite 
object, the new church at Bitton, is much too strongly 
impressed upon my mind to allow me to delay any 
longer the gratifying intelligence that I consecrated it 
on Tuesday last. In spite of one or two slight defects 
in architectural taste, it is a fair Gothic structure. In 
situation ^set upon a hilP indeed, observed and ad- 
mired by the people for several miles round. Its in- 
ternal accommodation is excellent, both for sight and 
hearing. The day was almost the only fair one amidst 
a series of gloomy and tempestuous weather. From 
1,500 to 1,600 persons crowded the area, which, how- 
ever, will contain from 1,000 to 1,200 persons, I under- 
stand, conveniently. Many of the dissenters, and some 
of the wildest practical infidels of the neighbourhood, 
were present. Great decorum^ attention^ and some de- 
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gree of apparently deep interest were observable in the 
congregation. I preached upon tbe text ' Where two 
or three/ &c. The curate, who is to be the incumbent, 
bids fair to prove admirably suited to his most interest- 
ing but arduous charge. The district contains about 
3,650 souls. A Lancastrian school of 100 flourishes 
not far from the church. Most of them attended on 
the day, and sung the proper psalms in a very orderly 
and pleasing manner. There are good hopes that with 
very wise and conciliatory management they may be 
brought in time to admit of our rules, — at all events, 
to attend church. The Wesleyan chief has, I under- 
stand, shewn a very favourable disposition. But of 
course much doubt and mistrust as to such plausible 
appearances must be entertained, and the clergyman 
will have to maintain his steady consistency of clerical 
conduct, while he endeavours in the language of the 
service ^ to reduce in the spirit of meekness.^ Happily 
he has had a good deal of experience in such matters. 
.... I am sure that this rather prolix statement will 
not need an apology with you, and I remain, dear Sir, 
your obliged and sincere, humble servant, 

'' H. Gloucester. 
" P. S. I believe that, as the application was the 
first granted, the building is the first consecrated under 
the Commissioners.^' 

It will be remembered by the readers of the Memoir 
of John Bowdler, by his son, the late excellent Thomas 
Bowdler, how some of the old man's latest cares were 
for the Scottish Episcopal Church ^ In these last years 
of his life, his letters to Joshua Watson shew how pro- 

* See the Memoir referred to, p. 269. 
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minent these thouglits were in his mind, and how as- 
suredly he counted upon the sympathy of his corre- 
spondent. But we have little means of tracing in 
what particulars this sympathy was called into action. 
There was an old literary alliance between Bishop Gleig 
and the editors of the ^^ British Critic ;^^ and the good 
offices of Joshua Watson and Yan Mildert were some- 
times employed in reconciling differences which arose 
between English and Scottish writers on questions 
where metaphysics had as much concern as theology. 
This mediation had also been called in^ in much earlier 
days, when John Skinner of Forfar was among the con- 
tributors to the ^^ Antijacobin Review/^ enlisted probably 
by Stevens. It is remarkable how the letters of this 
learned Scottish clergyman, addressed to Joshua Watson 
while Stevens was yet living, appeal to him as even in 
those early days the acknowledged reconciler of dis- 
putes, and counsellor who would do impartial justice 
between complainants : — 

'' I cannot enter on the contents of your note to 
Mr. Stevens,^' says Dean Skinner, ^^ without expressing 
what inclination as well as duty suggest, the respect 
for your character with which your zeal in matters 
pertaining to faith and godliness has inspired me ^J^ 

The same grateful respect, but still more warmly 
expressed, pervades John Bowdler^s last letters : — 

'' How great an addition it would be to the comfort 
of my remaining days, if those whom I saw in your 
parlour yesterday were my neighbours, and had time 
to converse with me on the subjects which are upper- 



^ Letter dated 1804. 
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most in all our minds, and on which. I believe we all 
think alike. But you are better employed, and I have 
few wishes ungratified, except for such companions/^ 

The worthy man died within a month after he had 
drawn up his last address in behalf of the Scottish 
Church, at the age of 77, June 29, 1823 '. 

In the winters of 1821 and 1822, Bishop Yan Mildert 
and Joshua Watson were joint occupants of a house in 
Great George-street, Westminster, and had therefore 
much enjoyment of each other^s society. Yan Mildert^s 
honest reasons for such an economical arrangement may 
perhaps be inferred from what has been related in a 
previous chapter. To Joshua Watson it was desirable 
to have a residence in Westminster, on account of the 
increasing demands upon his time from the Church 
Commission. While residing near the office, he spent 
many mornings there in close attention to its business, 
and particularly in framing the provision of the Acts 
of Parliament which were required, and surmounting 
other practical difficulties which remained, from defects 
too little regarded in the outset. But what was of 
equal importance in the eyes of the joint tenants of the 
house, the place was soon made famous by the choice 
society which it assembled together, some of the best 
and ablest and most distinguished characters in the 
sacred and learned professions, who continued to be at- 
tracted to the same centre during many succeeding years, 
while Joshua Watson lived in Westminster. It was 
about this time that John Lonsdale^s name first occurs 



^ See a postscript to the later editions of Judge Park's Life of 
William Stevens. 
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in the private records of the family. He was at this 
time Christian Advocate at Cambridge^ and had a little 
while before become domestic chaplain to Archbishop 
Manners-Sutton. Possibly he was in some degree in- 
debted to the good opinion of Joshua Watson and Dr. 
Wordsworth for this appointment. It is certain that 
he was willing to attribute it to their good offices. It 
was the beginning of an honourable course to one who 
has lived to fill many honourable posts of public labour, 
and is now mentioned with honour as the occupant 
of the ancient see of St. Chad at Lichfield. 

Another young clergyman of great promise, who 
was from this time frequently to be found in these 
circles, was Thomas Rennell the younger, son of the 
Dean of Winchester of the same name, who will still 
be remembered by some who listened to his grave and 
eloquent discourses in the Temple Church, often pointed 
with learned allusions. The Dean had been in earlier 
life a familiar friend of T. I. Mathias, the poet of the 
^^ Pursuits of Literature,^^ and was supposed to have 
had a part in those learned notes which contributed 
so much to its celebrity. Mathias combines his name 
with those of Bishop Horsely and Bishop Douglas in 
his poem. The conversation of the old man, full of 
the Latin learning of all ages, not without Greek when 
it was wanted, and animated with a strong horror 
of Jesuitism, was such as to remind the hearer of the 
notes to the " Pursuits of Literature. ^^ 

The Dean was one of the most intimate friends of 
H. H. Norris, often staying at his house in Grove- 
street, and receiving him to an annual visit at Winches- 
ter. He had formerly known the excellent and patriotic 
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Josiali Tucker^ Dean of Gloucester, and used to relate 
some of his personal memorials of the memorable 
Bishop Butler, to whom Tucker had been some time 
chaplain. He had been walking by the Bishop^s side 
one day in his garden, and observed him to be un- 
usually abstracted. At length he asked what were 
his thoughts. '^I have been thinking,^^ said Butler, 
*^ what would be the effect if, instead of madness being 
confined to individual cases, it should be permitted, for 
the execution of some design of Providence, that a 
whole nation should go mad at once ^/^ 

Dean Eennell died at a very advanced age in 1840, 
surviving for many years the short and brilliant course 
of his son, which was brought prematurely to a close 
on the 30th of June, 1824, in his thirty-seventh year. 
Elected from the King^s scholars at Eton to King^s 
College, Cambridge, he was distinguished both at 
school and at the University for high classical attain- 
ments, and obtained in 1808 Sir William Browne's 
medal for a Greek Ode. There he afterwards filled 
the office of Christian Advocate^ and in 1816 was pre- 
sented by Bishop Howley to the vicarage of Kensing- 
ton. He was for some time editor of the ^^ British 
Critic, '^ and his pen was unweariedly employed in the 
service of theology and sacred criticism ; as was proved 
by many publications from time to time. Of these 
perhaps that which attracted most attention was one 
entitled " Remarks on Scepticism,^^ in answer to Mor- 
gan, and Lawrence, and other writers, who were then 

^i^ ■ " " ■' .-■ Ill ---I - -- I Mil P^M Ml W^W m ■ ■ IMl I . _ - ■ I I ■■ ■■ ll^^^— .— ^^— I ^ ^^^ 

^ See the " Analogy/' c. iii., where Butler puts the imaginary case 
of rational and irrational creatures possessing like external shape 
and manner. 
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obtaining some notoriety by tbeir advocacy of mate- 
rialism. This work appeared in 1819, and passed 
rapidly tbrougli six editions. It is remarkable that 
Lawrence, then a young surgeon of extraordinary skill 
in bis profession, and almost witbout a rival as a scien- 
tific operator, found bis practice mucb impeded by tbe 
distrust wbicb bis sceptical opinions bad occasioned. 
He bad imbibed tbese opinions, as is most probable, 
more from youthful vanity than any settled conviction : 
and it is believed that the check interposed had a 
salutary effect upon his mind ; as it was the account 
of one who knew him and valued him in later years, 
that he lived to regret the public offence which his 
writings had given ^. Eennell's last publication was 
one with the same scope, a translation of Munter^s 
^^ Narrative of the Conversion of Count Struensee;^^ 
which he had only just completed before his death. 
His lively powers of conversation and brilliancy of re- 
marks, ready on all subjects, made his society accept- 
able in many circles, and it was perhaps natural that 
the consciousness of his power should have given some 
pleasure to the exercise of it. Whatever excess there 
was, was of a purely intellectual kind : but it is sup- 
posed that the consequences were destructive of the 
powers of life. After an evening party, he would re- 
turn home and employ the hours which nature re- 
quired for sleep in some of his literary occupations, or 
in preparing for the pulpit; in which his discourses 
were always energetic and often marked by much per- 
suasive power. 



e The late Richard Antony Stafford, an excellent London surgeon, 
who resided for some years in Saville-row. 
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Among other frequent visitors from this period at 
Westminster were also Joseph Holden Pott, succes- 
sively Archdeacon of St. Alban^s and of London, a 
man of learning, and of a most primitive simplicity 
and piety of life, and Charles James Blomfield, then 
Rector of St. Botolph's, Bishopgate, and in 1822 made 
Archdeacon of Colchester ; where he was, in 1824, suc- 
ceeded by William Rowe Lyall, late Dean of Canter- 
bury. This upright and sincere good man was, equally 
with Bishop Blomfield, a friend retained without in- 
terruption to the last. At this time also we begin to 
find the name of the warm-hearted Dr. Warneford 
mentioned in these familiar records. The advance- 
ment of such men was a matter of great satisfaction 
to their host, or hosts, at Westminster. Thus Joshua 
Watson writes to Dr. Wordsworth in October, 1823, 
from Guilsborough : — 

'^You will have heard, in course, of our excellent 
and amiable friend Pottos preferment to a stall at 
St. Paulas ; but perhaps you do not know that it is 
one of the very best things in Bishop Howley's gift. 
It will, I hope, set that good man at ease in his pro- 
fession. Lyall, too, a capital fellow for a Trinity maUy 
succeeds to Blomfield^s chaplainship at London House ; 
and T. L. Strong, to the great comfort of Bishop Van 
Mildert, gains a little living from the Chapter of 
St. Paulas. And so the party here, which has been 
enriched by the addition of the Cambridges, is in high 
spirits, rejoicing that it is well with their friends, 
(Prov. xi. 10^) and looking forward with increased 
confidence to new causes of congratulation on the same 
grounds of general joy.^^ 
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In the course of this year he had taken up his abode 
permanently in Westminster, having purchased the 
lease of a house in Park-street, No. 6, where he con- 
tinued to reside for the following sixteen years. It 
was a residence in which hospitality was made to sub- 
serve the highest uses of Christian charity; and the 
remembrance of the spot is still cherished by those 
who can recall to mind the assembling of the wise and 
good within those walls, and yet more, the playful 
tenderness and unreserved confidence which marked 
the domestic intercourse of their entertainer, the calm 
thoughtful hours and sacred rest of the Sundays, with 
which not even such counsels as his week-days were 
devoted to were allowed to interfere. One who was in 
those years a constant guest in Park-street, and was to 
him almost as a daughter, has recorded her impression 
of this point of character : ^^ I hope I shall ever re- 
member his exemplary manner of spending Sunday. 
One thing that strikes me is his determination to avoid 
all discussion of worldly business of any kind, while he 
allows and encourages mirth and even playfulness in 
the intervals of serious employment.^^ 

His feeling of the frame of mind required for keeping 
the Christian weekly festival was entirely in harmony 
with the well-known words of TertuUian, " Diem solis 
Isetitiae indulgemus.^^ He called it the day of Eucha- 
rist ; and would sometimes say he could wish the daily 
service to be so restored, that Litany and confession 
might be omitted from the public prayers on the first 
day in the week, and all the service given up to thank- 
ful joy and praise. But not only was there more 
special provision for the times of family prayer on that 
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day, and religious care for the instruction of all wlio 
were under his roof, that they might be joined together 
in the same mind, but there could be no household 
in which the private hours were more carefully given 
to devotional reading, and that kind of communing 
together which devotional reading brings, those joint 
meditations and enquiries of spirits mutually intent on 
spiritual things, which are at once so animating to the 
young, and so full of comfort to the old. 

Such was the character of the life within those walls 
while the familiar circle was unbroken. And again, 
when earthly trials had changed the first aspect of the 
cheerful home, there was added to its usual charm the 
bright example of calm submission, and untiring love 
and duty, which shone forth in his days of sorrow. 

The death of Bishop Middleton in July, 1822, was 
felt as a public loss to the Church of England and her 
reviving missions in the East. Joshua Watson was 
the treasurer of the fund subscribed to raise the monu- 
ment which records his name in St. PauFs ; and as the 
good Bishop had left a widow with but a scanty pro- 
vision from an income freely expended in the public 
service, he exerted himself to procure an annuity for her 
in her declining years from the East India Company. 

There was a brilliancy in the character of Middle- 
ton^s successor. Bishop Heber, which when he also, 
after an interval of little more than three years, was 
to be remembered in a public monument, seemed to 
have made a wider impression on the mind of English- 
men than had been made by Middleton^ s firm and 
solid virtues. The two men were greatly difierent. 
Let nothing be said here to detract from the praise of 
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a man of remarkable genius and lively feeling, who died 
on a mission to which he had been led by the highest 
motives to devote himself, and for which he gave up 
ample preferment, and a large social circle to which 
he was much endeared, on the borders of his native 
vales in Cheshire and Shropshire. His Indian journal, 
perhaps the most remarkable production of his pen, 
has done more than any work which has even yet 
appeared to help the English reader to a due estimate 
of that wide and wonderful portion of our empire, its 
inhabitants and resources. If he had done nothing 
else, by the observations which he wrote upon this 
journey through the Indian provinces he would have 
proved that he had not lived in vain. Still there were 
reasons to justify the doubts which the friends of 
Middleton entertained of his fitness for this eminent 
position of arduous duty. It is certain that his early 
career was that of a young poet, a traveller, and accom- 
plished gentleman, rather than that of a zealous parish 
priest or studious divine. He was a most acceptable 
visitor at the houses of the nobility and gentry in the 
neighbourhood of Hod net, and by his wit and talents 
enlivened and refined the mirth of their assemblies, 
but with compliances which sometimes were scarcely 
consistent with the clerical office. And it cannot be 
maintained that he ever succeeded in establishing any 
high character subsequently as a theologian or able 
critic of theology. When the remembrance of his 
^^ Palestine'' and other juvenile distinctions had led 
to his appointment as Bampton Lecturer at Oxford, 
his graceful appearance in St. Mary's, and graceful de- 
livery of eloquent sentences, commanded the attention of 
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youthful hearers; but there was little remarkable in 
the arguraent of his discourses, except some crude 
speculations on the angelic natures, which offended 
older judgments, and are now deservedly forgotten. 
When he afterwards wrote his Life of Jeremy Taylor, 
though his taste and feeling were manifested in a very 
pleasing manner, his discernment as a critic was re- 
markably defective. To one so deeply imbued as Joshua 
Watson with the spirit of Taylor, this Life could not 
be entirely satisfactory. 

However, no private misgivings, whatever cause 
might have suggested them, were allowed to influence 
the public counsels. Heber was invited to a meeting 
at Bartlett^s Buildings, where the Society there assem- 
bled, — or rather the Church at home speaking by the 
mouth of Archbishop Manners-Sutton, — bade him a 
solemn farewell, and recommended to him the care of 
the pious works which Middleton had begun. It is 
probable that this remarkable scene — which will be re- 
membered by all, who are yet living, and then listened 
to the grave and dignified address of the aged primate, 
and the eloquent and expressive answer of the newly- 
appointed missionary bishop — was arranged in pur- 
suance of the advice of Joshua Watson. He speaks of 
it a few days afterwards in a letter to Dr. Wordsworth, 
dated June 24, 1823 :— 

^' You will be glad to hear that we have made an 
additional grant of £5,000 to the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel, that we are going to put all the 
pulpits of the kingdom in requisition for the National 
Society, and that we have obtained attention to our 
plan for the establishment of a West Indian episcopate. 

R 
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Of the valediction you will doubtless have heard much 
that is satisfactory. It was indeed a grand day, and 
every one seemed delighted with it ; and none more so 
than your Archbishop, who told me a day or two after- 
wards, with his usual emphasis, that ^ it was perfect/ 
He is looking well again, you will be glad to learn ; 
and so are the elite of his corps, the Bishops of London 
and LlandaiF. The flower, too, of the other Bench, our 
capital friend Richardson, I rejoice to add, is much 
recovered. And if such men are restored to action, 
and Trinity shall build quadrangles, and send Fellows 
by the half-dozen to Bartlett's Buildings, of what shall 
the friends of Church and State be afraid ?^^ 

It seems to have made the same impression on Van 
Mildert, who writes to him about the same time : — 

J ^^The impression of yesterday's delightful business 
^still glows upon my mind. I know not when I have 
had so exquisite a treat. It was everything that 
the purest taste and the most unaffected piety could 
desire.^' 

Bishop Heber arrived in Calcutta on Oct. 10, 1823, 
and he died in the month of April, 1826. His time was 
chiefly employed in India in journeys about the vast 
empire which had become his diocese ; and his early 
death, followed as it was by the deaths of his two suc- 
cessors at short intervals, was a serious hindrance to 
the work which Middleton had begun. It was a step 
in the right direction when he had accepted the pre- 
sidency of the Church Missionary Society in India, 
and had some voice in the government of those mis- 
sions ; which appear to have been previously conducted, 
too much as Regular Missions were in the Spanish 
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colonies, by a director of their own, without communion 
of counsels with the diocesan^. But it was naturally 
felt as disappointing, when Heber's primary Charge 
appeared, that it contained no notice of Bishop^s Col- 
lege, ^' the great work of his predecessor,^^ as Joshua 
Watson with good reason called it, ^^ upon which Mid- 
dleton had rested his claims to the grateful recollection 
of present and future times, and upon which all the 
hopes of associated Churchmen are built for the Chris- 
tianization of India/^ 

The winter of 1823-4 was made memorable to the 
friends of Joshua Watson and himself by a visit of 
John Henry Hobart, the vigorous -minded and zea- 
lous Bishop of New York, to these shores. He landed 
at Liverpool at the end of the month of October, 
1823, and was cheered at his landing with the sound 
of a melodious peal of church-bells. Mr. Norris had 
anxiously expected his coming, and wrote a letter to 
meet him at the port : — 

" Grove-street^ JSacTcney^ Oct. 13, 1823, 

^' You must be carried forward in the primitive way 
by the Church. Your first stage from Liverpool should 
be to Birmingham, where I am sure Mr. Spry, whom 
I left lately, will open his doors wide to receive you ^. 
You should next proceed to Mr. Sikes's at Guilsborough, 

f " Holy and obligatory/' says Andrew de Rada, Father Provincial of 
Mexico, " as it is for a prelate of the Church to maintain his jurisdiction, 
. it is equally so for a Superior to defend the immunity and credit of his 
Society/' Letters of Palafox, Madrid, 1761, p. 139. The practical 
commentary on these words, supplied by the students of the Jesuit 
College, is to be sought in Spanish records. 

& The late Dr. J. H. Spry, subsequently Prebendary of Canterbury, 
and Rector of St. Mary-la-Bonne, London. 
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wlio will send his carriage to Duncliurcli, to wliicli one 
of tlie Birmingham coaches will convey you in four 
hours ; and from thence you should go to Archdeacon 
Watson's at Digswell, your course to which place Mr. 
Sikes will direct : and I will arrange with the Arch- 
deacon for your safe conduct from thence hither ; when 
you have given these three pillars of sound religion as 
much time as you can spare In anxious expec- 
tation of soon taking you by the hand, I remain very 

truly yours, 

'' H. H. NoRRis/' 

This letter having reached Liverpool before Hobart's 
arrival, was unfortunately forwarded to New York. 
But in the course of the following month, and at other 
intervals during his stay in England^ he appears to 
have been a frequent guest under the roof of both 
H. H. Norris and Joshua Watson. There was some- 
thing very striking in the character and conversation 
of Bishop Hobart. His countenance was beaming with 
the ardour of the spirit which dwelt within his breast, 
and his words were ready to flow as from an unex- 
hausted fountain. Such was the impression on Mr. 
Sikes, who took great delight in him ; and spoke of it 
in a letter to Park- street : — 

'' We have been much interested with Bishop Ho- 
bart, who left us on Friday. He is vastly pleasant, 
and brimfulL He made a thousand apologies for talk- 
ing so much ; but we should have been sorry had he 
talked less. We have a chance of seeing him once 
more, should he approach our quarters on his return 
from the North. Oh, it was funny to see honest de- 
mocracy and sincere episcopacy fast yoked in the man^s 
mind, and perpetually struggling for his heart.^^ 
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His attacliment to the political system of his o\^ai 
country was indeed unshaken ; and it was scarcely 
possible^ for those who were admitted to any personal 
intercourse with him during his stay in England, not 
to see how his loyalty for the land of his birth was 
ready to take the alarm, if he was ever suspected of 
haying imbibed any kindness for monarchy together 
with his love for apostolical order. But at the same 
time he often spoke of the American Government as 
being essentially a copy of the British, except that the 
chief magistrate was one who held his office for a 
limited period and by election : the Senate and Cham- 
ber of Representatives answering to our two Houses 
of Parliament ; the judicial system almost entirely 
taken from ours, the names of judges, juries, and 
sheriffs denoting the same offices as in England. 

In the following autumn he was a visitor of William 
Wordsworth^s and Robert Southey^s in the Lake Dis- 
trict, and afterwards passed some months in Italy, 
chiefly at Rome and Naples ^. He then returned again 
to England, and finding Joshua Watson at Cheltenham, 
he partook of his last English dinner with him there 
towards the end of August, 1825. He spoke with 
much admiration of the varied acquirements, learning, 
and science of the English clergy ; but he complained 
that they were too often defective in the peculiar science 
of their profession; he found very few accomplished 
theologians. 

On his return to America he immediately preached, 
and afterwards printed, a sermon, the object of which 

h See his Life by Dr. Berrian, pp. 299—327. 
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was to institute a comparison between the United 
States of America and some of the European countries 
through which he had travelled^ and to shew that he 
was still himself both contented and happy to be a 
citizen of that wonderful republic, and would desire 
his hearers to believe that he had found new reasons 
for such contentment in what he had seen in other 
lands. This sermon was sent to England with a Pre- 
fatory Letter to Joshua Watson ; and provoked a degree 
of angry controversy without much reason from an 
Irish divine of some eloquence who had been preferred 
to a benefice in London. Those who knew Bishop Ho- 
bart were glad to see his defence ably made in the ^' Vin- 
dication^^ published by his friend, the excellent Hugh 
James Rose. As Joshua Watson said of it : " The good 
Bishop always avowed in this countr^^- the sentiments 
which he published on his return. His principle was, 
that both our Lord and His Apostle abstained from 
interference with worldly persons ; and that he would 
have had no right, even if he had been in theory a 
monarchist, to prejudice episcopacy in the eyes of his 
republican brethren by identifying it with monarchy.^^ 
But in point of fact he returned to America as true 
a republican as he quitted it. He may have been mis- 
taken, or have been led to exaggerate the evils which 
he thought he saw in the union of Church and State, 
the exercise of the royal prerogative, and the preference 
he felt for a voluntary system over one protected by 
old endowments ; but the honesty of his purpose was 
so clear, that the attack it provoked redounded only 
to the disadvantage of his assailant. 

During these years Bishop Yan Mildert's summer- 
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residence in his diocese was usually at Colbrook House, 
near Abergavenny. Here Joshua Watson was some- 
times his guest, and probably they had some conferences 
on the Life of Waterland, which was published towards 
the close of 1823, one of the most masterly and perfect 
pieces of ecclesiastical biography which the Church of 
England has produced. Yan Mildert mentions it in 
some of his letters written during this year : — 

''April 9, 1823. 
^'1 send you a small packet of Waterland^s letters/ 
&c. Pray look them over and return them, if you 
can, on Monday, with your opinion whether they shall 
go to press/^ 

" June 23. , 
^^ My dear Friend, 

^^ I have reason to be sorry, much more for my sake 
than for yours, that you have not found time to give 
me the benefit of your critical taste and judgment, 
from which I never yet failed to derive both profit and 
pleasure, on the whole of the MSS. committed to your 
inspection. But for what you have been able to do 
for me I am thankful, and am well aware that the 
public has daily and hourly calls upon you for much 
more substantial services.^^ 

This good and learned man was now beginning to 
feel painfully the first approaches of deafness, an in-- 
firmity which he continued to experience more or less 
intensely during the latter part of his life : — 

^'If this should continue,'^ he wrote at the close 
of 1824, ''my taking the chair at the meeting you 
speak of will be quite out of the question. Yesterday 
morning I could neither hear the responses of tha 
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Litany, nor of tlie Commandments, and was obliged 
to blunder on by guess as to the proper time of inter- 
posing my part of the service. Should this continue, 
there is an end of me as a public man, or eyen as a 
member of society. But I am willing to hope that 
this extreme infirmity may be only temporary.^' 

Happily it was mitigated, and did not prevail to the 
impediment of public duty. 

Dr. Wordsworth was about the same time preparing 
his book of critical enquiry into the authorship of the 
Eikon Basilike^ on which he wished his friend to give 
him his opinion in person by coming down to Cam- 
bridge to meet the poet : ^^ To have two such critics 
cutting one up at the same time would be delightful/^ 
It does not, however, appear that Joshua Watson saw it 
before it was printed. He then writes early in 1825 : — 

'^ Of the Eikon I hear much. It is in every body^s 
hands ; and many, I think, are pleased and convinced. 
For though few seem satisfied with your theory of 
Clarendon's sulky silence, or Gauden's moral insanity, 
yet most are interested by the discussion, and acquiesce 
in your decision. The verdict, on a balance of evi- 
dence, must go in favour of Charles.^^ 

Mr. Hallam pronounced a contrary opinion some- 
what peremptorily, and professed to think that Gau- 
den^s claim to the authorship could not reasonably be 
disputed. It is the fate of all controversies relating to 
the Stuart family, that they trench so much on party 
feeling, that no impartial sentence can be expected. 
The present writer can see no ground for dissenting 
from the sentence of Bishop Pearson, when the doubt 
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was first started : it is the King's own book ; for ''none 
could pen it but himself L^' 

The two friends had occasion once or twice during 
this period to exchange congratulations on the pro- 
motions of Bishop Blomfield and Archdeacon Lyall. 
Their feelings were such as may be in some measure 
conceived from the following letter of Henry Yincent 
Bayley, in which he gives a vivid account of Blom- 
field's primary visitation in the diocese of Chester. 
The writer was a man from whom it is some praise to 
have earned such approval : — 

"Jan. 5, 1825. 
'' My dear Sir, 

'' You will perhaps be glad to hear something of this 
diocese, which is my native one ; from our Bishop him- 
self you will have received tidings of his marvellous 
activity and success. But at the same time reports of 
his ultra-discipline, which are very widely circulated, 
may have reached you. Having known and heard much 
of his proceedings at Liverpool, &C.5 and having wit- 
nessed them at this most important place, I can assure 
you that he has made an impression on the public mind 
and feeling such as I never saw, or could have believed 
possible. With the utmost firmness, openness, and de- 
cision, he joins a manner of conciliation and a tone of 
persuasion quite irresistible. Every one sees that his 
whole heart is in his duty ; that he does not seek popu- 
larity ; and that his object simply is to do good. He 
has gained the Dissenters, not by compromise, but by 
boldly and openly avowing his decided attachment to 
the Church, and his full belief that in her services and 

' See the Memoir of Bishop Pearson, prefixed to his Minor Theological 
Works, p. xliii. 
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communion the best rules and means of Cliristian con- 
duct are to be found. At the same time lie judges 
liberally of all men, and imputes no bad motive to the 
less orthodox opinions of any person or sect. Really 
all sorts of people seem to contend who shall speak 
most highly of him. The great secret of his popularity 
is manliness : speaking with authority, and trusting to 
the character of his office, and to the truth of his argu- 
ments, he convinces and influences all who hear him. 
In company he is delightful. In short, I cannot pic- 
ture to myself a more perfect image of a Christian 
bishop. The only fault I can find is, that he will soon 
sacrifice his constitution, if he persists in working so 
outrageously both with mind and body. In addressing 
his ordinees on the subject of amusements, he has de- 
precated fox-hunting, the Cheshire idolatry ; and he is 
therefore represented by some of its votaries as pro- 
scribing all amusements, dancing, singing, cards, &c. 
The fact is, he has never, directly or indirectly, given 
any opinion on any one of these subjects ; and if you 
happen to hear the thing mentioned, you may most 
unequivocally contradict it. His usefulness must not 
be crippled by such absurd reports ; if he was in a 
private station, they would be unworthy of notice. 

" Believe me with sincere esteem and respect, 

^^ Yours truly, 

" H. V. Bayley/' 



CHAPTER XIL 

The C07nmercial crisis ofl825.—JosJiua Watson^ s pecuniary; 
loss providentially lightened hy Ms charitable use of his 
wealth. — Archbishop Manners- Sutton. — His generous 
friendship. — Kis death and character. — Hugh James 
Mose. — Efforts to increase the number of bishops in India. 
— Archdeacon H. V. Bayley. — Chief Justice Tindal. — 
Illness of Joshua Watson in 1827, and letters to his 
brother. 

THE close of the year 1825 is chiefly remembered 
as a period of general distress, from, the effects 
of that calamitous commercial hurricane in which so 
many private fortunes and public companies suffered 
shipwreck. Among the insolvent houses of the time 
was one in which some near friends and connections 
of Joshua Watson were deeply concerned; and his 
own loss, though not ruinous, was such as sensibly to 
impair his income for many years afterwards. The 
day of adversity, however, to him was more memo- 
rable for the testimony which it brought to the public 
estimation of his worth. The writer, at that time 
almost a stranger to the circle of Joshua Watson^s 
acquaintance, well remembers how the news of this 
calamity was received among those who were equally 
strangers, as a kind of public grief. ^^ Others might 
have lost what was valuable to themselves or their 
families : but he was one who had held all he pos- 
sessed only for the uses of religion and charity, and 
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the blow would come altogether on the head of the 
sacred trusts for which he lived and laboured/' These 
were the words which were repeated from rank to 
rank, and from man to man, wherever his name and 
services were known. 

But above all, Archbishop Manners- Sutton, though 
he was at this time suffering from illness, roused him- 
self to act a part which ought to be mentioned to his 
honour, and was most gratefully cherished in remem- 
brance by him to whom such unlooked-for kindness 
was displayed. Among Joshua Watson's papers, con- 
signed to those who are answerable for this Memoir, 
is the following brief note in the aged primate's hand- 
writing : — 

" Lanibetli Falace^ Dec. 19, 1825. 
^' My dear Sin, 
'^ When you called upon me a week or ten days ago, 
I was not well enough to see you. I am now most 
anxious to have five minutes' conversation with you. 
Spare me, if you can, five minutes, to-morrow morn- 
ing, between the hours of ten and twelve. 

'' From, my dear Sir, 
^' Your faithful and obliged Friend and Servant, 

" C. Cantuar." 

And on the same sheet of paper, as taken down 
from his lips by one who shared his most private 
confidences, is an account of the interview to which 
the note invited him. The Archbishop began with 
apologizing for requesting him to call, instead of com- 
ing to him ; ^' His medical advisers," he said, ^' would 
keep him at home ; but he could not bear any delay 
in telling him," (which he did with more agitation 
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tlian Joslma Watson had ever witnessed in him^ with 
a faltering voice and suffused eyes,) ^^that from the 
bottom of his heart he felt for him, and that if there 
was anything on earth which he conld do for him, it 
would be the greatest possible satisfaction. These are 
not words of course/^ he said, ^^ I speak from my soul ; 
and upon every public and private ground of personal 
respect I say, it would be the highest gratification to 
me to come forward in any way that can be of use. 
And so I am sure would it be to every one of us/* 
His emphatic and earnest manner both surprised and 
overpowered one who had so humble a sense of his 
own claims on the good primate^s kindness. ^' It is 
more/^ he said, ^' than I could under any circumstances 
have deserved ; far more than I could have conceived 
possible on account of anything that I have done/' 
^^ Not so,^' said the Archbishop ; ^^ I have long been 
under great obligations to you, beginning with the 
Fund for the German sufferers. They are obligations 
of many years ; and again I say, if there be any way, 
in which I or mine, or any of us can be of use, be sure 
you cannot do us greater kindness/' When assured 
that there was no need, he seemed almost disappointed, 
and would hardly accept the assurance. '^ Well,'' he 
said, ^^ perhaps not now: but it may be otherwise. 
Pardon me for all I have said. I could not help say- 
ing it : I have never been more earnest : I have never 
felt more strongly in my life." Such an interview, 
from its very nature, could not be prolonged. Joshua 
Watson hastened home, and gave vent to his grateful 
feelings in a few words addressed the same day to the 
Archbishop in writing : — 
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"Dec. 20; 1825. 
'' My Lord, 

''The condescension and kindness of your Grace 
this morning quite overcame me. I had no words 
for my feelings at the time; neither do I feel my- 
self at all more capable of doing justice to them at 
present. 

'' But I must assure your Grace, that what I then 
felt, never, never can be forgotten; nor, I humbly 
pray, may it ever be remembered without its proper 

ejffect on, 

'' My Lord, 
^' Your Grace's most grateful and obliged Servant, 

'^ Joshua Watson.'^ 

Judge Park had been with the Archbishop on the 
day before this interview, and the Archbishop sought 
counsel from him as from a common friend. '^ Judge,'' 
he said, ^'I can tell you, I could not love that man 
more were he my own son.^^ The same generous sym- 
pathy was evinced by Bishop Blomfield ; and probably 
others of the bishops had expressed it to the Arch- 
bishop, as his words seem to imply. For seldom has 
any primate presided over the English Church, whose 
personal dignity of character commanded so much de- 
ference from his suffragans, or whose position was so 
much strengthened by their concordant support. The 
fact is certain ; and the cause deserves to be more 
studied than it has been by some writers on the state 
of Church affairs during his primacy. 

As to the immediate occasion of this demonstration 
of a benevolence so honourable to him as a Christian 
bishop, it is possible that the offer might have been in 
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some way accepted, had circumstances made it neces- 
sary. But it is not uninstructive to know, that at such 
a perilous time Joshua Watson was rescued from any 
immediate pressure by the repayment of a large sum, 
whieh he had himself some years before lent for a most 
benevolent purpose to a good and honourable friend. 
Happily also the monies, which he held as treasurer 
of the several Church Societies, were almost all in safe 
keeping elsewhere. So that, though his private loss 
at the time was severe, it was not such as to embarrass 
him ; and the only practical result of the interview was 
to leave a most lively sense of the Archbishop's delicate 
kindness. 

Archbishop Manners- Sutton died about two years 
and a-half after this interview, July 21, 1828, aged 73. 
He had received his early education at the Charter- 
house, with his brother, who afterwards became a dis- 
tinguished lawyer. Judge of the Exchequer, and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. Thence he proceeded to Ema- 
nuel College, Cambridge, where he took his first degree 
among the wranglers in 1777. His first preferments 
were to some family-livings in Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire. He was then made Dean of Peterborough, 
and afterwards was the successor of the excellent Bishop 
Home in the see of Norwich, in 1792. He resigned 
the deanery of Peterborough on becoming a bishop; 
but about two years later was made Dean of Windsor, 
and held this office till his promotion to Canterbury 
in 1805, on the death of Archbishop Moore. It is 
supposed that he owed his primacy to the especial pre- 
ference of King George IIP, his great minister Pitt 
having designed rather to advance his own tutor, 
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Bishop Tomline, to that high station. If the fact is 
as supposed, it is an instance of the King^s discern- 
ment : for if the new Archbishop was then under some 
sinister reports as a Churchman of profuse expenditure, 
such a fault in a prelate was less censurable than an 
inclination to the other extreme. But whatever truth 
there might have been in these reports at an earlier 
period, his good husbandry after he had become primate 
was sufficient to efface any remembrance of them. And 
it was not, what is sometimes seen, a reyulsion from 
one vicious habit to the opposite ; but his expenditure 
was liberal, his household well provided for and well- 
governed, his domestics orderly and attached to their 
master, his public days marked by a degree of chaste 
splendour, while his charitable donations continued to 
flow abundantly, yet with careful discrimination. Joshua 
Watson^s high estimate of his private and public cha- 
racter, and of the wisdom of his administration, was 
often and strongly expressed in later years. It was, 
therefore, from no mere impulse of the time that he 
wrote the following letter to the son of the departed 
primate, then Speaker of the House of Commons : — 

"Dec. 5, 1828. 
'' My dear Sir, 

^^May I have your leave to apply to Chantrey for 
half a dozen casts of the bust, which he has, I under- 
stand, just finished for you. The request is large, I 
confess ; but, under all its circumstances, it may, I hope, 
be excused. A strong sense of much undeserved kind- 
ness for many years to myself, no less than a deep con- 
viction of the extraordinary services which the late 
Archbishop was graciously permitted to render to the 
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Churcli of England during tlie most busy period of 
her history since the Reformation, make me, I confess, 
most anxious not only to possess such a memorial my- 
self, but to be enabled to offer one to each of the So- 
cieties which he delighted to honour by his personal 
attendance at their several boards. How much time 
was given to these objects you, my dear Sir, are very 
well aware : but the public benefits conferred by the 
daily sacrifice of private comfort by such a man none 
can know, but those whose labours were animated by 
his presence, whilst his judgment directed their coun- 
sels, and his courtesy won their afiections. 

^^ If there be, as I fear there is, somewhat of pre- 
sumption in such an individual tribute, I trust it may 
yet be forgiven to one who had more than common 
opportunities of feeling in himself and witnessing in 
others the happy influence of that presiding spirit 
which, equally fitted to conciliate and control, seemed 
specially raised up to meet all the delicacy and diffi- 
culty of the eventful season of his primacy. 

^^On these points, however, I feel it may not be- 
come me to enlarge. I beg, therefore, to conclude with 
assuring you, that I have the honour to be, with much 
respect to yourself, and with most afiectionate vene- 
ration for the memory of the Archbishop, 

^^ My dear Mr. Speaker, 
^' Yours, &c., 

" Joshua Watson/^ 

Mr. Manners- Sutton cheerfully acceded to this re- 
quest, and responded to the application in terms which 
attest the strength of his filial afiection. ^' In all you 
say, my dear Sir, of my dear father, I so well know its 
truths that I am sure you will not think me ungrateful 

s ' 
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or uncourteous for your kindness, in describing your 
statement as strict correct justice to one of the best of 
men, and one of the most valuable and efficient public 
servants that ever lived/^ The services of the man 
who wrote these words were rendered to a generation 
of legislators which is now passing away; but it is 
yet recollected that few have filled the office of Speaker 
with more graceful dignity, more patient courtesy, or 
strict impartiality ; and the name of Lord Canterbury 
is mentioned with a portion of the same honour as be- 
longs to his father and Lord Manners. Seldom, to use 
his own word, has the country enjoyed the benefit of 
three such valuable and efficient public servants, within 
so short a period, from one family. 

To return to the date of the beginning of this 
chapter, private concerns were not allowed to divert 
Joshua Watson's mind for any length of time from 
public duty. There was early in 1826 a negociation 
in hand with the Bible Society which might have led 
to some plan by which the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge could have co-operated with it 
for their common object. To this plan he seems to 
have devoted much earnest consideration ; but it led to 
no result, from causes which may be easily imagined, 
and are in some degree explained by the following 
letter of H. H. Norris : — 

" Feb. 8, 1826. 
'^ My dear Joshua, 

^^ From what transpired last night in conversation at 
Dr. Richards's, I cannot refrain from giving you a 
word of caution upon the important measure now in 
progress, lest after all your expense of time and thought 
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you should be overtaken by the fate of some other 
restorers of breaches, and through the new material 
you are introducing the rent be made worse. An 
allusion having been made accidentally to the plan 
of pacification, as it was called, from that moment 
the whole of the conversation was engrossed by it. 
The whole company were startled ; and after all the 
explanations I gave, none seemed to view the matter 
favourably, and some shewed a decided hostility. I 
assure you I endeavoured to make it appear that 
principle was secured, and that everything was con- 
ceded by the other party, upon which a stand ought to 
be made against their proposal, and, therefore, that all 
producible ground of demurrer was taken away ; but 
I had no saccess. Now, my good friend, you may 
fairly consider this party a sample of our whole 
Society; and if such was the impression here, what 
will it be when the question comes to be debated, not 
merely in Lincoln's Inn-square, but throughout the 
country? There are violent men on the uncompro- 
mising side of the question, as well as on the side of 
conciliation : and what will the issue be, if we trans- 
fer the apocryphal controversy from the Bible Society 
to our own ?'' 

It is now that we find his correspondence manifest- 
ing a growing interest in the rising reputation and 
character of the lamented Hugh James Rose. Bishop 
Selwyn, who was in this year among those younger 
members of the University who listened to his preach- 
ing at Cambridge, has on later occasions borne witness 
to the efiect it produced on those who heard it. 

" We have had to-day,'' writes Dr. Wordsworth in 
April, 1826, '' a very excellent sermon from Rose, the 
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second which I have heard, on the duties of the min- 
istry, both in a delightful frame of mind, and evi- 
dently making a very satisfactory and deep impres- 
sion. His voice is sweeter than that of either Le Bas 
or Benson; and he is a substitute for them for whom 
we ought to be most thankful. I carefully delivered 
to him your kind message: you must make him a 
bishop/' 

The discernment of Archbishop Manners- Sutton had 
been attracted towards H. J. Rose by some letters which 
he had written to the Secretary of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge concerning its publications. 
The Archbishop recommended these letters to Joshua 
Watson's notice, and it led to some pleasing correspond- 
ence between him and the writer of the letters ; but he 
used to say that he was not prepared for the congeniality 
of feeling and the rare qualities of heart and mind of 
which he became conscious when they first had a per- 
sonal meeting together. The opportunity for this 
meeting was given by Mr. Rose coming to call on his 
friend Bishop Monk, then Dean of Peterborough, who 
was on a visit at Park-street. From that time the 
bond of intimacy between them was formed, and grew 
more and more entire, until the elder friend had to 
mourn, with many of the wise and good, over the dis- 
appointment of high and cherished hopes by the death 
of the younger in the meridian of his useful life and 
labours. 

After the death of Bishop Heber, Joshua "Watson 
was engaged in some negociations with the East India 
Company for an increase of the episcopate in India. 
A memorial was prepared and agreed to by the So- 
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ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge towards the 
close of the year in which the news of his death ar- 
rived in England. But this proposal had no imme- 
diate success, as nine or ten years elapsed before the 
formation of the sees of Madras and Bombay. Arch- 
deacon Cambridge was not present at the meeting, but 
read a report of it in a newspaper, and wrote to express 
his satisfaction : — '' It was admirably managed, quite 
like yourself; and whatever effect it may have on 
those who have the power to accomplish the object, it 
cannot fail, in my opinion, to excite a considerable 
sensation in the country, and ultimately lead to the 
accomplishment of so necessary a measure. Mean- 
while it must add to the dignity and character of 
the Society/^ 

It is certain that the proceedings of the Society at 
this period, and under the primacy of Archbishop 
Manners- Sutton, had a weight of influence on the 
public mind of the Church which made it perfectly 
natural for Archdeacon Cambridge to speak in these 
terms of it. If this influence has scarcely been sus- 
tained in later years, it may be worthy of consideration 
what causes have led to its decline. 

While the hope remained that some more immediate 
effect might appear in the resolutions of the East India 
Company, Joshua Watson wrote to Dr. Wordsworth 
for his opinion on the question, whether there would 
be any fatal objection against sending out one bishop, 
with express commission to consecrate a specified pres- 
byter, and with direction to these two to consecrate 
a third, who should also be named in the patent. 
That which suggested the question was obviously the 
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loss and inconyenience wliich tlie Indian Cliurcli had 
twice suffered, and was still to suffer, from tlie death of 
bishops, whose health was not equal to the trial of an 
Indian climate, and the subsequent long vacancies of 
the see of Calcutta. ^' We know the practice/^ he said ; 
^' but we know the ground too ; and will not the end 
being answered^ and the exception not being extended 
beyond the necessity of the case, satisfy for the devi- 
ation from the rule ?^^ 

Dr. Wordsworth^ s answer was written during the 
Christmas vacation, when, the libraries at Cambridge 
being closed, he could not consult all the authorities 
he wished for to guide him to an opinion ; nor could 
he undertake to say how far the royal prerogative 
might control the canon. '^ If, indeed, we are at 
liberty to recur to first principles, then it should seem 
that the act of one bishop alone is essential, and the 
reasons which are given by Durandus for more, [^Rati- 
onale Div. Ojffic.y lib. ii. c. 11,] do not, I see, extend 
beyond precedent and expediency. ' Trium autem 
Episcoporum ad minus, computato Metropolitano, 
prsDsentia requiritur, ratione et exemplo. Ratione, 
ne tantum beneficium videatur furtive prsestitum, et 
pro illo pariter preces ad Deum effundant. Et ex- 
emplo, quia et Jacobus frater Domini a Petro, Ja- 
cobo, et Joanne Apostolis ordinatus est Episcopus 
Hierosolymitanus.^ ^^ 

The question is one which appears to have been 
properly decided by Bingham. In the Primitive 
Church the canons required the consent of the bishops 
of the province to the consecration of a new bishop • 
and three bishops at least were required to be present 
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at tlie act of his consecration^. But what is done un- 
canonically is not always invalid ; and there are a few 
instances in which the Church seems to have ratified 
an irregular consecration. The common consent of the 
episcopate at home might probably have given validity 
in a case of necessity to such a commission as Joshua 
Watson proposed. But as yet the necessity was not 
felt in those quarters where it was most essential to 
have it acknowledged. '^ India still continues without 
a bishop/^ he wrote, in February, 1827; '^ and it is 
too clear that it will some time longer remain without 
more than one.^^ 

With the same care for the cause of Christianity in 
India, and for the encouragement of one of its most 
able and devoted missionaries, he was now endeavour- 
ing to obtain from the Cambridge Senate a vote con- 
ferring a degree of D.D. on the learned Dr. W. H. 
Mill, for many years Principal of Bishop's College. 
This appears to have been impeded by some legal 
difficulties^ till it was accomplished by royal mandate 
in 1829. 

There had been a wish indulged and expressed by 
the two friends that Archdeacon H. Y. Bayley might 
be appointed to the Divinity chair at Cambridge, which 
about this time had become vacant by the promotion of 
Bishop Kaye. But the Archdeacon could not be per- 
suaded to become a candidate, and Dr. Turton was 
selected for the office. H. Y. Bayley is scarcely known 
to have published anything but a single Charge, if that 
may be said to have been published which was printed 



* See Theodoret, Eccl. Hist., V. e. 23. 
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at a country press, and had little circulation except 
among the private friends of the author. It is probably 
little known at present ; but for its elegancy of style 
and learning, and practical advice on catechising and 
other difficult and important points of clerical duty, it is 
a little tract of more than ordinary value. He was, how- 
ever, one whose cheerful spirit and natural love of free- 
dom in private life would probably have been too much 
burdened with the conventional restraints of a public 
office. His mirthful kindness and lively flow of soul 
gave him a singular power of attracting the regard of 
the young, while the stores of a mind at once wise and 
beneficent were equal recommendations to the old. In 
November, 1826, he was presented to the living of 
West Meon in Hampshire; on which he resided till 
his death in August, 1844, and where he has left 
memorials of his good works. 

He was now in frequent correspondence with Joshua 
Watson, designing at once to build two new churches 
and a school on this living ; often wondering how his 
friend, who was at the time sufiering from illness, was 
yet able to work so ardently and actively for the public 
at large. ^^ Your spirit travels, ^^ he said, ^^ in hundred- 
league boots/^ He sent the Charge above-mentioned to 
act as a sedative to the patient on his couch : ^^ It ofiers 
its services to supply the place of poppy and mandra- 
gora.^^ He then speaks, as he does in other letters, in 
a tone of heartfelt humility, of the reasons which with- 
held him from consenting to be named for the Regius 
Professorship, although his friends had assured him of 
almost certain success. ^^ I never was intended to lead : 
to pioneer and to fight imder good colours is my talent, 
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and my ambition, and my delight. I speak my inmost 
thouglits to you as to a brother ; for your kindness not 
only demands that I should, but it has hindered my 
doing otherwise. Somehow or other I never could 
behave before you : perhaps you will be inclined to 
generalize this confession.^^ 

Among his early friends at Trinity was the late 
Chief Justice Tindal, who, before his elevation to the 
Bench, was now for a short time Member of Parliament 
for the University of Cambridge. Of him he speaks in 
one of these letters : — 

"My most excellent friend Tindal, the Solicitor- 
General, who will ere long be almost at the head of 
his profession, who is really the best of laymen on my 
list of, worthies, and who is as full of fun as he is of 
law and sense, of black books and dark looks, writes 
thus to me: ^I hope I need not' inform you that in 
any way you can make use of my name in the service 
of the Church, I shall not only be happy, but feel 
highly honoured. Last year I was Steward to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Do with 
me this year just as you think I can be most servicable. 
I look to you for an introduction to Mr. Watson/ ^^ 

The illness to which Archdeacon Bayley alludes was 
a long and painful attack of sciatica, which disabled 
Joshua Watson during the most active period of the 
year in 1827, till he gradually recovered as the summer 
advanced, and was at length well enough to leave his 
crutches in the autumn at Buxton. There are many 
testimonies among his correspondence to the regret 
occasioned by his absence from those meetings, at which 
there were so many to welcome him as the best ad- 
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viser ; and these not merely from those who might be 
suspected as swayed by private affection, but equally 
from those who could only speak from regard to his 
public worth. But the language of H. H. Norris is 
at once feeling and characteristic : — 

^^ I am right glad to hear such improved and im- 
proving accounts of the progress you are making 
towards a complete restoration of health; nor am I 
less thankful than delighted. For all those important 
concerns in which we have been so long jointly in- 
terested, have been in the condition of PharaoVs cha- 
riots, and in retrograde movement, since your superin- 
tendence has been withdrawn ; and the times are come 
when all the energy that can be thrown into their 
operations, and all the tone and excitement which 
they can be made to communicate, will be required/^ 

The aspect of political affairs was now anxious- 
^^ a great man had fallen in Israel ;^' Mr. Canning 
had died after a short and sudden illness on the 8th 
of August, 1827 :— 

"The gleam of light which you throw upon your 
picture of yourself is that which we delight to dwell 
upon. So we hope and pray it may shine more and 
more upon all of us ; for it is a common sorrow, 
and it will be a common joy when we can see you 
fully restored.^^ 



This was not the feeling of partial friendship only. 
Archdeacon Pott, writing not long before to John 
James Watson, used nearly the same terms : — 

" I have not for some time seen Mr. Joshua Watson, 
though he is never for a day absent from my thoughts. 
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How can he, when, day by day, I am called to meet- 
ings of which he is the life, and a thousandfold the 
best adviser, whenever he comes amongst us ?'' 

The following letter to the same excellent brother 
was written with a trembling hand, when his iUness 
had so far abated as to allow him to resume his pen : — 

^' My dearest Beother, 

^^ The first fruits of my pen must be given, as they 
are most justly due, to the dearest and most afiectionate 
of many dear and afiectionate correspondents. 

^^It will be, however, I fear, a much more scanty 
ofiering than I hoped and intended ; but it will go to 
one I know, happily for me, always most ready to 
accept the will for the deed. It is well, therefore, that 
the kindness of the principal and under- secretaries for 
the home-department have left me little to tell of the 
state of my body ; and the condition of my mind, and 
the feelings which govern it, have been so delightfully 
expressed in two of your late letters, that I must either 
repeat what you have said or say it worse. 

'^ It is impossible, indeed, not to have wished some- 
times during our long separation, and under its pecu- 
liar circumstances, for an opportunity of interchanging 
our thoughts on the deeply interesting subjects which, 
by God's grace and of a holy necessity, engaged themo 
But even this has, doubtless for the wisest and best 
purposes only, been withheld from us. I can already 
in some measure understand how this may have been 
best for me. A brother's partial love might have made 
you less able to help me in that rigorous self-enquiry, 
that lengthened scrutiny into the past, to which I have 
felt myself called. Such long trials and protracted 
occasions of examination are not sent without an ob- 
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ject by that merciful Being who designs our good in 
every dispensation of His providence. And indeed 
the heart is not so deceitful but that we know ourselves 
much better than any one else can know us : and I 
acknowledge it to be amongst the greatest mercies, 
perhaps I should rather say itself the greatest mercy, 
in a life rich with mercies and blessings, that I have 
been thus constrained, in the retirement of a sick room 
and the exclusion of so much of the world and its con- 
cerns, to ask it many a home-question, which it has 
not failed honestly to answer in a way to produce the 
deepest self-abasement, and make me feel assuredly 
that it is only through the merits of my Saviour's 
sacrifice that my very best actions can hope for pardon 
and acceptance. 

^^ But I must have done. I have already gone much 
further than I expected. I have tired myself, and 
probably have wearied you. So I drop the pen, re- 
maining as ever^ if not more than ever, 

^^ Your afiectionate brother, 

'' Joshua Watson/^ 

Such outpourings of inner feeling from him have 
more force and value because they were so rare, and 
found no utterance except to those two or three with 
whom it was his joy and comfort that he had no re- 
serve. In another letter, written about a month later, 
he speaks of himself as partially restored to society, 
but almost disabled from writing by the exertion of 
seeing kind enquirers : — 

" Thirty years of almost continually growing happi- 
ness filled our hearts with thankfulness almost to over- 
flowing, and left, as you rightly seemed to expect, no 
room for murmuring or repining at any little present 
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suffering, even if that suffering had not brought a 
blessing with it. In truth, my dear brother, our chief 
concern was for yourself at Diggeswell ; and that was 
propitiously lessened, on the anniversary of our wed- 
ding-day, by Toulmin's report. So that our hopes for 
the future were graciously permitted to unite with our 
gratitude for the past; and to these we had only to 
add our earnest prayers, that what had been already 
sown in mercy might spring up in duty, and that, 
even if hereafter it was ordained that we should sow in 
tears, we might still reap in glory ; which a good God 
of His infinite goodness grant to us and to those most 
near and dear to us !^^ 

When the brothers were at length permitted to meet 
again, they were both laid on couches ; and the meeting 
was almost such as the interview between the two 
fathers of Jarrow, so pathetically described by Bede, 
neither being able to move without support. But after 
a few days^ rest at Diggeswell, he was so far recruited as 
to continue his journey towards Buxton, a place which 
seems to be endued with some singular medicinal virtue 
of air and water for the healing of such cases of suffer- 
ing, and which he gratefully remembered for the bene- 
fit he had found there. 

In his correspondence during the year 1827 there is 
to be found one letter mentioning an instance of a 
practice which seems'^ to have been not infrequent with 
him, and which shews how he turned his business- 
habits to account for the aid of some of the Churches 
labouring servants in distant lands. It would some- 
times happen that a temporary advance of stipend 
before it was due was an important accommodation 
to a missionary going out to his mission : an example 
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occurs in this letter, which, is endorsed by Joshua 
Watson with the words, '' Remittance to Madras, 
£450. Settled by his hiWr The writer of the letter 
says, " I cannot tell you how thankful I feel for the 
very valuable accommodation you have so readily and 
liberally afforded us. The relief was most substantial ; 
yet I may say, Materiam superabat opus.^^ 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Charles Lloyd^ JBisTiop of Oxford : Ms services at Oxford. — 
Van Milder fs testimony/ to him. — Is elected preacher at 
Zincoln^s Inn, and Begins Professor. — Sis diligence in 
his office. — Literary and theological correspondence tvith 
JE[, jff. Norris. — SeviewSj and opinions of contemporary 
theologians. — Letter on the power of the Keys. — His 
friendship icith Joshua Watson. — Befections on the occa- 
sion of his death. 

IT is about this time that we find proofs of a growing 
intimacy between the subject of this Memoir and 
Charles Lloyd, Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford 
from the year 1822, afterwards in 1827 for a short 
time bishop of that diocese. He had been introduced 
to Joshua Watson and H. H. Norris by William Yau 
Mildert, with whom he was a great favourite. A well- 
remembered verse describes the man as — 

" Honest Lloyd, blunt and bluff ;'^ 

and, as far as outward bearing is concerned, the de- 
scription is true : but it fails to represent the almost 
infantine tenderness of nature which lay beneath the 
surface, the frank-hearted and discerning friendliness 
which shone through the sallies of a playful humour 
too buoyant to be controlled. He had been for some 
years one of the senior tutors at Christ Church, ^^the 
fairest light in no dark time,'^ when the College 
numbered among its tutors Short and Longley, both 
since raised to grace the episcopal bench, and Levett, 
Bull, and Cramer, all names worthy of remembrance 
for private worth, ability, and learning. But those 
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wlio survive will readily admit that Lloyd was more 
than their equal for talents and acquirements of all 
kinds, for his varied knowledge, and the ease and skill 
with which he communicated his knowledge ; and se- 
cond to none in the conscientious vigilance with which 
he watched over the moral and religious training of 
his pupils. It was a penetrating sagacity guided by 
affection, which was irresistible. It was felt as a new 
offence to have disregarded an appeal to duty from a 
mind so noble and so pure. 

In 1819, on the retirement of Yan Mildert from 
Lincoln^s Inn, he was elected Preacher. His compe- 
titor was Reginald Heber, who afterwards succeeded 
him in the Preacher ship. It would seem that Lloyd 
was not then so well known in London society as his 
accomplished opponent ; and there were persons ready 
to represent his claim as resting on little else than 
political support from the Government. Such rumours 
drew from Van Mildert the following letter to H. H. 
Norris, which, in honour to the memory of the elder 
of the two friends, and as an act of justice to the 
younger, it is proper to place on record : — 

" Christ CJmrcJi, March 29, 1819. 
'^ My dear Norris, 
" You know that it is a point of delicacy with me 
not to interfere by espousing the interest of either of 
the candidates to succeed me at Lincoln^s Inn. But 
so far as concerns my excellent friend Mr. Lloyd, I 
cannot forbear giving you an opportunity of setting 
any one right who conceives a prejudice against him 
as relying upon undue Government influence. I am 
confident it is not true that the Government interfere 
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as a body in his favour ; nor is it probable they should 
suppose that so independent and high-minded a body 
of electors as the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn can be 
wrought upon by such means. The fact is, I believe 
that Mr. Peel, one of Mr. Lloyd's most intimate and 
attached friends % and to whom Lloyd was tutor here, 
exerts his utmost personal interest in his behalf; and 
his acquaintance is, of course, pretty extensive among 
the members of Administration. But that no influence 
of the Administration as a body is used, is evident from 
the known circumstance, that Mr. Vansittart supports 
Heber against Lloyd ; and that it is yet unknown how 
some other Benchers connected with the Administra- 
tion intend to vote. Sir William Grant is known to be 
favourable to Mr. Lloyd, but entirely on the score of 
his high character; and indeed no one will suppose 
that Sir William's vote could be obtained by any other 
kind of influence. I do not see that it can with more 
truth be said that Government influence is used on 
this occasion, than it was when I was elected. Mr. 
Perceval at that time avowedly supported me ; but 
Lord Sidmouth, Sir W. Grant, and Sir Thomas Plumer 
voted for Nares. But I have no hesitation in telling 
you confidentially, that I consider Lloyd as the man 
most pre-eminently qualified for the situation. His 
principles are excellent, his judgment sound, his taste 
correct, his learning various and extensive, his manner 
engaging. But I must forbear : nor is it necessary to 
say thus much, it being a matter of notoriety to the 
whole University; and therefore there is no need to 
quote my authority on the subject. So farewell. 

*' Your afiectionate Friend, 
" W. Y. M." 



» The late Sir Kobert Peel. 
T 
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Besides his public lectures in tlie Divinity chair, he 
used to invite a select number of theological students 
to a more private course, where questions might be 
asked and answered on either side without reserve or 
restraint. His old pupils resident in the University, the 
Bachelors and junior Masters, flocked gladly to these 
colloquies. ''It is delightful,'' wrote one of them to 
Archdeacon Cambridge, '^ to see the old fellow stand- 
ing once more with his back to the fire, delivering out 
oracles of wisdom, as he did of yore/' The quick in- 
tuitive power with which he could seize on the merits 
of the cause, and detect the covert matter in any 
theological enquiry, gave a peculiar charm to his lec- 
tures, and imparted a new impulse to the studies of 
that sacred science. 

^' The term Sacrament," he would sometimes say, 
^'was scarcely defined till the Reformation^ or some 
time after. The existing notion was perhaps that of 
an ancient ceremony of the Church, accompanied with 
a divine promise. But the Romanists would be hardly 
put to it to make out the promise belonging to some 
of their number : viz. Marriage, Extreme Unction, 
Holy Orders. We are not, however, to deny the name 
of Sacrament having been given by the Fathers to 
some of these ceremonies ; nor to say that apostolic 
institution would not have been sufficient. What we 
deny is the applicability of our definition/^ 

There was a freedom and candour in the tone of his 
brief comments on the conflict of doctrines at the Re- 
formation characteristic of a mind too clear and calm 
to be the exponent of any partial system, too generous 
to dwell in verbal controversy. While he simply ex- 
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pressed his sense of the several points In wlilch the 
doctors of Ttent had departed from the rule of primi- 
tive truth, he would never press them with a conse- 
quence which they would disclaim, or refuse assent to 
what they had decreed on surer grounds and more 
salutary convictions. 

" What the doctors meant by opus operatum is to be 
gathered by inference/' he said, ^' from its being found 
opposed to solam fidern in their eighth canon on the 
Sacraments ^. They never allowed that this excluded 
the need of right disposition of mind. But we do not 
say that the grace passes through the elements/' 

'^The Council of Mayence, held in a.d, 1549, is the 
best and fairest exposition of Roman doctrine ^/^ 

'^ Perhaps no great mischief was done by their de- 
claring the Yulgate to be authentic. For they meant 
only that it might be trusted for all main points, not 
that it was to be set up against the original. But the 
greatest error of the Council of Trent was their putting 
the Apocrypha on a level with Canonical Scripture. 
Jahn, whom Elmsley always doubted as being a mode- 
rate Roman Catholic, makes out that the Council did 
not mean to equalize them ^. But the assertion of the 
Canon remains, and most impudent it is.'^ 

^^Justification, in Protestant theology, has usually 
one sense ; in Roman Catholic, several. And this is 
the grand difference. Their question always is, the 

^ " SI quis dixerit, per ipsa nova Ipgis Sacramenta ex opere operate 
non conferri gratiam, sed solam fidem divinse promissionis ad gratiam eon- 
Sc-quendam sufRcere; anathema sit/^ Sess. vii. De Sacramentis, can. 8. 

"^ Harduin. ix. 2110—2140; Flem^, Hist., liv. cxlv. e. 89. 

^ Vid. Jahn, Introduct. in Libros Sacros Vet. Feed. Epitom., cap. il. 
§ 30. But the distinction of Proto-Canonical and Deutero-Canonical 
is made by other Roman Catholic divines. 
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quantum of righteousness in a man. Ours is, Does 
a man acknowledge sin, and trust in Jesus Christ 
for acquittal ? But the infused habit of righteousness, 
which they require, they say is all from God/^ 

*' The term pcenitentia in the writings of the Re- 
formers is often equivocal : it may mean repentance, 
or the sacrament of penance. The question is. How is 
forgiveness of sin after baptism to be obtained ? The 
Eoman Catholic says, ^By the sacrament of penance/ 
the Protestant, ^ By repentance, and memoria baptismiy 
according to the sentences at the beginning of the 
Church Service. The first of these are from the Old 
Testament ; the last from St. John, addressed to the 
baptized, * If we confess our sins, &c/ There may be 
said to be one idea throughout the Liturgy, forgive- 
ness to the penitent.'^ 

Such are a few of the short notes preserved by one 
of his best pupils, a mind congenial to his own. The 
selection might be enlarged, if this were the proper 
place to attempt a more perfect sketch of the character 
of Charles Lloyd, and if it were not necessary to re- 
strict this notice chiefly to his relations with Joshua 
Watson and his friends. 

His sense of the dignity of the science of theology 
was revolted by the superficial mode in which theo- 
logical questions were treated, even in some of the 
leading reviews of the day. He refused to write in 
journals in which such great subjects were dealt with 
so negligently. But his mind may be best understood 
by his letters about this time to H. H. Norris. 

H. H. Norris and Joshua Watson had laboured assi- 
duously, some years before Hugh J. Hose succeeded in 
establishing the '' British Magazine,'^ to set on foot a 
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periodical which might assist the studies of the clergy, 
by furnishing literary notices of books, essays of a 
critical character, chapters of ecclesiastical history and 
biography, and selections from devotional writers. It 
was the complaint of Bishop Hobart, when he visited 
England in 1824, that he found the best educated 
among the English clergy well versed in other branches ' 
of learning or science, but ignorant of theology. There 
seemed some ground for such complaint, when for a 
long time it was found impracticable to support a jour- 
nal of sacred literature. ^^The country clergy,^^ said 
Mr. Norris, *^ are constant readers of the ^ Gentleman^s 
Magazine,^ deep in the antiquities of the signs of inns, 
speculations as to what becomes of swallows in winter, 
and whether hedge-hogs, or other urchins, are most 
justly accused of sucking milch-cows dry at night. ^^ 
No doubt there was often too much of that 

" retired leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes its pleasure.*' 

A sense of this want induced him in the year 1818 to 
persuade a zealous and intelligent clergyman, the Rev. 
Frederick Iremonger % to start the ^^ Christian Remem- 
brancer,^^ which, after undergoing several changes of 
editors and plan, has continued to the present day. 
Van Mildert was consulted at the outset, and took some 
interest in the design ; but discouraged any expectation 
at that time of literary assistance from the Universities. 
'' I know,^^ he said, ^^ it is vain to look for it. Almost 
all the men among us whose services would be of real 

® He was the author of a tract for educational purposes, placed on 
the list of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. He is 
supposed to have died young. 
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value, are too deeply engaged in the business of tuition, 
or in official concerns of the University. If you knew 
the extreme difficulty we have in finding persons suf- 
ficiently disengaged to carry on any literary design 
beyond the ordinary routine of business, you would not 
think of beating up for recruits in our quarters. I^or 
is it fair to attribute this to any lukewarmness or in- 
difference to the cause; in which we are at least as 
deeply interested as those who are generously fighting 
our battles elsewhere. The almost exclusive occupation 
of the best and ablest men of the University in the im- 
mediate duties belonging to them is^ in itself, the most 
efiectual service they can render : and when we recol- 
lect the prodigious number of those who go forth from 
these sequestered abodes of learning, to contribute their 
share to the welfare and preservation of the community, 
perhaps they are doing as much substantial good as 
if they were to abate some of their attention to their 
pupils for the purpose of joining in literary warfare.'' 
He suggested, what was evidently a practice of his 
own, from which he was able to state with such clear- 
ness the arguments of difierent treatises, as she^vn espe- 
cially in his " Life of Water land,'' that the '' Remem- 
brancer " should give succinct and careful abridgments 
of standard theological works by the best English and 
Foreign divines, ^^particularly those of Germany and 
Holland who were contemporary with Fabricius^ such 
as Buddeus, Pfeifier, Werenfels, Carpsov, and Heideg- 
ger, men of profound learning, and for the most part 
of sound principles. It might be well to draw the 
attention of students to treasures of this kind, of the 
existence of which many of them are scarcely aware, 
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and of the contents of whicli they know nothing. It 
would also give an air of literary consequence to the 
plan^ which would render it respectable/^ Among 
English divines, the first in his list is Dr. Thomas 
Jackson ; but " with his works/ ^ he says to H. H. 
Norris, ^' you are better acquainted than I am.^^ 

It does not appear that Lloyd had anything to do 
with the ^' Christian Remembrancer f^ but some years 
later, when circumstances had thrown the ^^ British 
Critic '^ more immediately into the hands of the pha- 
lanx of friends, and most liberal efibrts were made by 
H. H. Norris, Joshua Watson^ and others like-minded, 
to secure the aid of first-rate writers for it, the design 
had the benefit of his aid and counsel. The follow- 
ing letters are too instructive and characteristic to be 
abridged : but it must be premised, that Lloyd was 
wont to amuse himself, somewhat in the vein of '' 'No- 
body,^^ of whose club he was a member, by invent- 
ing sobriquets for his friends ; and Mr. Norris he ad- 
dressed by the title of ''Patriarch;'^ ^'for,'' said he,.. 
^' your care for all the Churches is more than an arch- 
bishop^s /^ — 

'' Christ Clmrch, Nov. 15, 1825. 

" My dear Patriaech, 
^'^n /Jiot avaiSeiTjv eirieifJievey fcepSaXeo^pov* 
'' I am glad the article gave satisfaction to you : it 
was written at your request, and if it pleased you, I 
am content. I was afraid, entre nous, that it would 
not go far enough for you ; but I put down what I 
believed to be the truth, and would not budge for any 
man. I wish I could go on to be of use to the B. C. ; 
but I can do nothing for the present, and can promise 
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nothing for the future. I am occupied during term- 
time from morning to night, with hardly a mementos 
relaxation; and in the vacation I have still much to 
do, many lacunae in my readings to be filled up, and 
other occupations qucB nunc describere longum est. I 
think a very powerful article might be written on the 
political bearings of the Roman Catholic doctrines. I 
had a MS. of Sir Matthew Hale once in my possession, 
which entered very largely and minutely into the sub- 
ject ; and, if I had time, I would put my ideas upon 
paper. I should like, too, to lash that scoundrel Doyle, 
both for his misrepresentations of the Protestants, and 
his ignorance of his own religion^. Besides this, an 
article ought to be written on the leading principle of 
Protestantism — the sufficiency of Scripture as a rule 
of faith. It is a hard subject, and requires a strong 
man and a learned. Would not Yan ^ do it ? I think 
the first number has done well : the folks here talk 
of it^ and I think, if a strong squad could be formed, 
we might get something which would last. 

*^ I had written you a long letter last June ; but 
I would not send it ; because, being at a distance, I 
thought I might seem to interfere, and take upon me. 
But my ideas and my proposition came to this, that if 
Yan Mildert, and Blomfield, and Monk would promise 
you two articles a year, I would do the same ; and 
should then not have the smallest objection to my 
name being known. I understand such articles as I 
should write for the ^ Quarterly,^ long, and containing 
as much original information as I could throw into 



' Dr. Doyle was an Irish Roman Catholic bishop, of some note in 
controversy thirty or forty years ago. Lloyd speaks of him con amorey 
as Dr. Johnson spoke of Pennant. 

^ Van Mildert. 
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tliem. I think, under these circumstances, I could 
persuade my friend Edward Burton^ to join you, a 
man of extreme learning, and a very plain sensible 
writer of his own language. But my decided opinion 
is, that without some such confederacy, the Review 
will not obtain that positive influence over the minds 
of men which I wish it to have. But, if this cannot 
be efiected, at least I would instil into the mind of 
every person that he should write such articles as he 
would not judge unworthy of the best Review in Eng- 
land, and, if on theological subjects, such as would give 
information to the country clergy. In saying this, I 
allude more especially to the review of Blomfield's 
ChoephorcB. I do not know who wrote it ; but I judge 
it from the internal evidence to be Maltby's^. Now 
neither Maltby nor Monk would have dreamt of send- 
ing such an article to the ' Quarterly ' or ' Edinburgh/ 
As far as it goes, it is sufficiently satisfactory ; but there 
is not enough of it, and nothing that is new, — no 
emptying of a critic's commonplace-book. ' Rennel's 
Sermons' also are not done to my expectation. The 
life is short and pretty; but the sermons badly ex- 
tracted, and the remarks on them not written by a 
theologian. I saw at once that Yan had no hand 
in it. 

"Now all this is very impertinent, particularly as 
I am fighting off: but I send you my ideas, that you 
may laugh at them, or use them, as you like best. 

" I grieve to hear of Joshua's indisposition. I look 
on him as the best layman in England ; and hope sin- 
cerely he may long go on to assist the Church with 



'' Afterwards Lloyd's successor as Regius Professor. 
^ The late Bishop of Durham. 
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his services and counsels. Give my very best regards 
to him, and believe me, 

" My dear Patriarch, 

" Most sincerely yours, 
" C. Lloyd.^' 

''St. George's'place^ CJieltenJiam^ Dec. II5 1825. 
'' My dear Patriarch, 

^' Epp 6^9 fcopaKa^' A fig for your disinterestedness ! 
A patriarchate a place without profit ! Why, had we 
not here, — I mean, at Oxford, — two years ago, a Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem who, under the auspices of Macbride, 
fleeced the University, and returned home laden with 
the treasures of the West to build printing-presses on 
Mount Lebanon ? Remember, master, that there was 
a time when the glory of the patriarchate eclipsed the 
greatness of the bishop of Pome. And, suppose a 
patriarch was only a great watch- dog ! Is a dog only 
to bark ? This, doubtless, is a great quality, and useful 
withal : but is he not to fight upon occasion ? And 
has not your Holiness fought ? A fig for your modesty ! 

'' But, as you desire to know what your duties are, 
I shall take leave to tell you. I used to say of Yan, 
that he was so great in his knowledge of the exact 
doctrines of the Church of England, that orthodoxy 
oozed out of his pores, and he would talk it in his 
dreams. Now I hold your Holiness to be equally great 
in the knowledge of our ecclesiastical discipline, — no- 
thing doubting of your doctrine, — and I suppose there 
is not a Church in the universe with which you are 
not so intimately acquainted as to be able to state at 
a moment's notice every heretic abiding within the 
reach of it. Now it is, I conceive, part of the duty, 
and one of the especial objects of the B.C., to convey 
this information to the clergy; and nobody can give 
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it except yourself : and if in every number one article 
of this kind were to be found, I think it would be of 
eminent service. 

'' I am inclined to think that an article of the follow- 
ing nature would be of great use, in the way of con- 
veying information to such folks as myself, who know 
nothing about the matter. The materials may be ob- 
tained from Coleridge ^ before he leaves the country. 
What was the ecclesiastical state of the West Indies 
before the episcopal establishment was begun ? What 
were the livings? Who founded them? Who pays 
them? What were the causes which led to the new 
establishment? And what effects is it calculated to 
produce ? What degree of superintendence is com- 
mitted to the bishop ? These and similar heads would, 
I think, form a very useful and didactic article, with 
a preface giving a precis of the state of the West 
Indies for the centuries gone by, the islands under 
each bishop, the number of livings in each, new eccle- 
siastical measures, catechists, and Codrington College. 

^^I think Otter ^ a neat and gentlemanly writer of 
English, but no theologian. In regard to light arti- 
cles, Smedley^ appears to me not at all to be despised. 
Some articles in the old B. C, which were said to be 
done by him, were written with taste, and what is of 
the last moment in every review, with life and spirit, 
I could not put my hand on one of them now, but I 
recollect thinking so at the time. I do not know Monk^ 
well enough to write to him confidentially ; and I am 
not inclined to hold any official communication with 
him about it. It is in an article of Greek criticism in 
which he may now and then lend a helping hand. I 

^ W. H. Coleridge, first Bishop of Barbados. ^ Afterwards 

Bishop of Chichester. "" Edward Smedley, author of Eeligio 

Clerici. ^ Late Bishop of Gloucester. 
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do not know whether lie has dabbled in theology : so 
I did not refer you to him in that department. 

^' Ought not the subjects of the B.C. to be as follows ? 
1. Divinity for the country clergy and lords and gentle- 
men. 2. Learned divinity for the learned, and for the 
character of the Review. 3. Learning in the profane 
line for the general scholar, &c. 4. Voyages and 
travels for the ol ttoWoL 5. English literature in 
general. 6. Occasional metaphysics, political economy, 
chemistry, &c., &c. Now turn in your great mind 
what men are fit for these several lines, and suppose, 
for the present, numbers 1 and 2 are provided for. 
For 'No. 3 Monk will be of use, and perhaps my friend 
Burton, who is a very learned person ; but No. 2 is his 
forte. Nos. 4, 5, 6 are very important. If anything 
should turn up in metaphj^sics, Lyall is clearly your 
man, being Kopv(palo^ in that line. Smedley may be 
of use, and Otter, in 5 ; and so on. Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. Find leading men, if you can, in each 
department. Cannot you, every now and then, get a 
high Cambridge mathematician to give you an arti- 
cle ? We can do nothing for you at Oxford in that 
way. But the thing has its use, and must not be 
sneezed at. If I am right, this should be your prin- 
ciple. Do not give scholarship to be reviewed by a 
mere theologian, or theology to a mere scholar; and 
never let a number come out without a good article in 
divinity. I am sure you will lose character if you do. 

^^ I am inclined to promise you the following arti- 
cles : 1. A review of what is going on on the Continent 
in the Popery line. I shall take De Maistre's book 
Du Pape^ ; the Bishop of Aire's Discussion Amicale; 



° This strange work of De Maistre appeared first in 1819. It was 
not altogether received with applause in countries where its doctrines 
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L'Amico d' Italia; Ami de la Religion et du Roi. 2. A 
review of the Life and Works of Arminius, which are 
now in progress. I amused myself four years ago in 
translating them, and they are now lying in manu- 
script in my drawer ; so that I know a little about it, 
but not much ; but I have a knowledge of the docu- 
ments to be referred to, and may make something 
decent of it. 3. A review of the historical part of 
the Unitarian controversy, which I consider a very 
important subject, but about which I know nothing. 
I believe I may say certainly, that I will give you an 
article next Jime and October. I shall keep No. 1. till 
the next Parliament. Do not let me be forestalled in 
that subject ; for I am tolerably well acquainted with 
the Gallican Church, and it bears very strongly on the 
Irish question. 

'^ And so you have some of my notions ; and I de- 
sire you will not consider me as very presumptuous in 
sending them to you. 

^^ I should like very much to spend a few days with 
you, and intended to make out my whole Christmas 
vacation in and about Town, but it has pleased Heaven 
to order otherwise ; I am here with all my family wait- 
ing on a sick brother ; and here I shall be till the 20th 
of January. Always, my dear Patriarch, 

^' Most truly yours, 

'' C. Lloyd.'' 



might have been expected to be more congenial. Felix Amat, one of 
the most learned and excellent ecclesiastics of Spain, wrote of it in 1824, 
a short time before his own death, that *' it was difficult not to think it 
intended to be rather a mockery of the religion of Christ crucified, than 
a defence of the authority of the Pope/' See his Life, published at 
Madrid, 1835, p. 341. 
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'' CTieltenlain, Jan. 13, 1826. 
" My dear Patriarch, 

''I thought my mention of Macbride's patriarch 
would silence your boast of disinterestedness. You 
seemed to have forgotten some of the excellent com- 
pany in which I had placed you. 

'' I approve much of the article on the Apocrypha, 
though I cannot make up my mind on the question. 
There are great difficulties, as it seems to me, in any 
Protestant society consenting to publish the Apocrypha 
as part of the Bible in the order in which it occurs 
in the Yulgate p ; but I have not much considered the 
point. Viderint doctiores. 

^^ I answer very shortly to your letter of this morn- 
ing, because I hope to see you next week at Christ 
Church. If you come on Thursday, so much the better ; 
for I never like visits so well as at the beginning of 
Term, before I have entered on my lectures and the 
other bustle of the Term. 

^^But when Catullus invited FabuUus to sup with 
him, he told him that he would give him an excellent 
supper on condition that he (FabuUus) brought it along 
with him : — 

* Si tecum attuleris bonam atque magnam 
Coenain, non sine Candida puella, 
Coenabis bene.^ 

Seriously, we shall feel much obliged if Mrs. N. will 
have the goodness to see if she can do anything for us 
in this way, — I mean, to provide us with a cook. Pay 
twenty or twenty-five guineas : the first would be as 
suitable as the second; but, as they say, we will not 



p Intermixed ; Esdras with Ezra, Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus with the 
Books of Solomon, &c. 
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quarrel about the difference. Kitchen-maid? Yes. 
Quiet family. Madame scolds? Not much. Must 
be able to dress a good dinner. Academics like to 
feed well. 

'' So much theology for the present. 

'' Always^ my dear P., yours, 

'' C. Ll/' 

'' Christ Church, Fel. 5, 1826. 
^^ My dear Norris, 
^^ I am very much obliged to you for the trouble you 
have taken, and the references with which you have 
supplied me. The tract of Womack we have not 
in the library, and I am sorry for it, for I consider him 
a very able writer^. Puller^ I have read, and Boys^; 
the former has not one reference which I had not 
discovered, and which is not in my printed sermon; 
nor is there any expression of his which I doubt. In 
p. 309, however, he says that ^the power of the keys 
is not only doctrinal and declaratory, but authori- 
tative :^ to which last epithet, if it be explained by 
what he says pp. 318, 319, I have no objection ; but 
I fear that he means more than this, as in p. 304 he 
has these words, ' The power of jurisdiction is either 
internal, in retaining and remitting sins in the court 
of conscience, common to bishops, priests, and deacons ; 
or external,^ &c. I deny that the power or authority 
of remitting sins is anything that can be strictly called 

^ Probably Womack's " Go, shew thyself to the Priests : Safe Advice 
for a sound Protestant/^ London, 1679. 

"" Puller's '' Moderation of the Church of England."' London, 1679. 
This work has been lately reprinted. 

^ " Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles." By John Boys, Vicar of 
Coggeshall. London, 1716. 
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a power of jurisdiction ; but as Puller does not define 
precisely what lie means, I cannot tell whether he may 
not mean simply the same with what he has before 
denominated ^ authoritative/ viz., the power of declar- 
ing and pronouncing to God^s people, &c. But is this, 
after all, anything more than the power of orders, 
which, he says, ' consists partly in preaching the word, 
and other offices of public worship,' except that^ instead 
of being public before the congregation, it is private 
with an individual ? 

^' My idea is this : Suppose a person has been before 
a clergyman, who has given him, as the Church says, 
the benefit of absolution, and you ask him what the 
clergyman had done for him : could his answer come 
to more than this, that the clergyman assured him if 
lie repented, &c., he was forgiven ? Suppose you ask 
him further^ whether he believed what the clergyman 
said, and that he answers, ^ Yes / and that you go on 
and add, ^ What did the clergyman say, then ?^ and he 
answers, ^ He said I was forgiven :^ I hold this man now 
to describe the whole process of absolution. He tells 
you that the minister first ofiered him pardon ; that he, 
the penitent, accepted his offer ; that the minister then 
sealed his pardon by assuring him of forgiveness. You 
may call this authoritative if you will, or an exercise 
of jurisdiction, or by any other name ; but it is surely 
nothing more than ^ the word of God, or the gospel of 
the remission of sins, declared in private to a Christian 
penitent, by an authorized minister of God/ It excites 
the faith of the penitent, because it is the word of God. 
A^Hiy does he believe it to be the word of God? Be- 
cause it is declared to him by one of those to whom the 
words, John xx. 23, especially belong. 

" I conceive further, that the absolution in the in- 
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dicative form is well fitted to be useful to the young, 
the unlearned, and the scrupulous in conscience ; but 
not to others^ because they do not require it. The two 
former want it, because they want some stay for their 
faith besides their own imperfect knowledge ; the last, 
viz. the scrupulous, want it, in order that they may 
learn, as the Prayer in the Visitation for the Sick 
expresses it, ' neither to cast away their confidence in 
God, nor place it anywhere but in God.' But those 
who have a full and perfect knowledge of the Gospel 
promises, derived from their own study of the sacred 
volume, or the regular instruction of the minister, and 
who have no scruples of conscience, require no such 
absolution of the minister. Your second postil on the 
Gospel of the first Sunday after Easter expresses ex- 
actly my sentiments. It is, in fact, a literal transla- 
tion of Luther. The only real question to be examined 
is this : Is the authoritative formula of absolution to be 
pronounced after an examination into the reality of his 
faith and penitence ; or are you to be content with the 
individuars word, when he assures you that he repents 
and believes ? I affirm the latter. The Puritans and 
some of the divines of the Church of England insist on 
the former. I say, you are to exhort to repentance and 
faith as much as you can, to try to make both true and 
real; but that if the individual tells you that he has 
these, you are to give credit to his word and absolve 
him. Yet the other course seems necessary if you are 
to exercise what can be strictly called a power of juris- 
diction. The Visitation Service admits no inquisitorial 
examination. You rehearse to the sick man the Apostles' 
Creed, and say to him. Do you believe this ? He says, 
Yes. You go on. Do you truly repent ? Yes. Are you 
troubled in conscience ? Yes. Then I absolve you. 

u 
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^' I should have been glad to know what your own 
sentiments are precisely. Haying once found your 
way, I trust you will every now and then come and 
open the Term for us. 

^' Always very truly yours, 

*^ C. Ll/^ 

'' Christ Church, May 10, 1826. 
^' My dear JSTorris, 
^' Many thanks for your kind letter. If I were in 
good spirits I could laugh at you for sajdng that you 
can see no difference between a power of orders and a 
power of jurisdiction. I know you cannot; you would 
not be the patriarch you are if you could. But I have 
no spirits to enter on these matters at present. I am 
living now between Oxford and Cheltenham. My next 
brother is at the last of these places very danger- 
ously ill, and with little or no hope of recovery. I go 
down to him on Saturday, and stay till Tuesday every 
week. I fear that I shall not take many more jour- 
neys. I have written to Peel by this post according 
to your directions. Always, my dear IST., 

" Most truly yours, 

" C. Ll.^^ 

It would be hardly just to pass by the banter in the 
first paragraph of this hurried letter without a word 
of explanation. It must not be supposed that H. H. 
Norris had no perception of the difference between a 
power of orders and a power of jurisdiction. This dif- 
ference, often confounded by controversialists in the 
service of the Church of Eome^ was the subject of a 
very lucid argument in a speech of Yan Mildert^s in 
the House of Lords ; to which H. H. Norris at the 
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time called the attention of the present writer, and ex- 
pressed his own satisfaction with it^ The remark, 
therefore, probably had reference to the passages from 
Puller's book quoted in the preceding letter ; in which 
it will be seen that Puller does not very closely dis- 
tinguish between orders and jurisdiction. 

A following letter, written in December, 1826, speaks 
of a contest for a professorship in the gift of the Crown, 
for which H. H. Norris laboured to secure the appoint- 
ment of one candidate, while Lloyd was interested for 
another. But learning that he had been misinformed 
in conceiving that Norris's friend had no pecuniary 
need of the situation, he concludes what he has to say, 
with characteristic conscientiousness, with the words, 
" I shall write to Peel by this night's post, informing 
him that I have stated that which is not true/' Having 
thus disburdened his tender conscience, he returns to 
play again : — 

"Why did you confine yourself so closely to the 
immediate objects of your letter? You might have 
thrown in some little anecdote on the state of the 
Church of England in Madagascar or the Sandwich 
Islands, or some other such domestic matter. Whom 
do you mean to send to India? You will, I think, 
hardly get three bishops before the expiration of the 
charter. 

"What say you to my friend Burton's book^ and 
what have you heard of it ? I am mightily pleased 
with it. This is the job which my Lord of London 
wished Nolan to undertake some years ago. I put it 



^ See the next following chapter. 

^ Bis book entitled " The Testimony of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
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into Burton/s hands, who, having already read his 
books, was not long about it. 

^^How does your young friend like his sojourn in 
St. Jameses-square ^ ? These, and other matters of the 
same nature, you are aware that it is your business 
to answer, the whole burden of the ^Ecclesiastical 
Gazette ^ resting on your shoulders. 

^' Did you hear anything of Burton's review of 
Kaye's ^ TertuUian ?' I thought it well done, and was 
not sorry that he gave my Lord of Bristol no great 
Kvho^ for what is, in truth, a very insignificant pro- 
duction, considering the enormous praise which you 
Cantabs have always given to the author. But, with 
Cambridge men, every goose is a swan. And so I 
leave you.^' 

Two months later, in February, 1827^ he wrote to 
acknowledge his friend^s congratulations on his ele- 
vation to the see of Oxford, and promising to visit 
him at his house before his consecration on the 4th 
of March. '' Your friends are mine.^^ 

In his attendance on Parliament as junior bishop, 
he seems sometimes to have availed himself of the 
hospitality of Park-street, as we find him during this 
first year writing to Joshua Watson : — 

^' My dear Successor of Moses, 
^^I am just setting ofi*; but cannot run away with- 
out thanking you for your exceedingly kind ofier; 
which I will not pledge myself not to accept at some 
future time. But whether I do or not, I shall always 
esteem it as one of the kindest things that has been 

* William Ralph Churton, Fellow of Oriel, then Domestic Chaplain 
to Bishop Howley. Lloyd had recommended him for the office. 
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done by me, — not having tlie smallest hesitation in 
saying that I shall infinitely prefer Watson's to ' War- 
ner's/ And so remain, 

^^ Dear Joshua, 

^^ Very sincerely yours, 
" C. 0/' 

Within little more than two years from his conse- 
cration, this happy-tempered, wise, and good man was 
cut ofi* in the meridian of manhood. He died on the 
31st of May, 1829, in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
Those who knew him best attributed his last sudden 
and fatal illness in great measure to distress of mind. 
It was the time of conceding the political boon some- 
what invidiously called Catholic Emancipation. The 
late Sir Robert Peel, who had been his pupil, and for 
whom he had a strong personal regard, had secured 
his support for the change of policy, which he then 
thought the time demanded. In giving that support, 
Lloyd was led into an appearance of public conflict 
with Van Mildert, whom he loved and venerated. It 
was his last appearance in public ; and it was supposed 
that the shock sustained by such a generous and friendly 
spirit had accelerated his end. He died at a temporary 
residence in London not far from Park-street ; and it 
is well remembered how Joshua Watson enquired from 
hour to hour of his medical attendant, and with what 
acute grief he heard the mournful tidiugs. The whole 
question was not equal in value to the life of the man 
who was thus made the victim of honest compliance 
with a mistaken principle. 

The writer was conversing a few years afterwards 
with Ptobert Southey on the event which severed Peel 
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for ever from tlie representation of the Uniyerslty of 
Oxford. '^ Had I possessed a vote/^ said the veteran, 
^^I would have journeyed a hundred miles with a 
staff to oppose his return/' Indeed, Southey was on 
such points of a different mind from his literary op- 
ponent Hallam, whose axiom was, that no man was a 
true politician who never sacrificed a principle. 

By the death of Charles Lloyd the University of 
Oxford and the Church of England lost a counsellor, 
whose sagacity and strength of mind, joined to a 
hearty zeal and entire sincerity of character^ would 
have exercised an invaluable influence in the times of 
difiiculty which were soon to follow. He was succeeded 
in his Professor's chair by his friend Edward Burton, 
a man equally learned and amiable ; but in what he 
wrote subsequently, having no longer Lloyd's advice 
to refer to, he sometimes deferred too much to the 
opinion of critics inferior to his own. When he also 
had been removed by too early a death, it must be 
left for another historian to decide what petulance of 
power, or blind adhesion to the traditions of party, 
determined the next choice, and despised the foreseen 
consequences. During these later years the chair has 
been restored to its ancient dignity, by one whose 
learning and character need no other attestation than 
his public services afford. 
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IN the montli of February, 1828, Joshua Watson 
gave up his office of Treasurer to the Clergy Or- 
phan School, his late illness having persuaded him to 
seek relief from a portion of such accumulated chari- 
table duties. He was succeeded by Dr. Shepherd^ 
Preacher of Gray^s Inn, a man of eloquence in the 
pulpit, and warm benevolence, and an old college- 
friend of John James Watson. On this resignation 
we find, what is rare among his papers, a record of 
what he said to the meeting to which it was tendered. 
He was touched by the kindness with which his ser- 
vices were acknowledged, claiming credit for nothing 
in himself, but an affection for the institution, and 
anxiety to promote its welfare. 

''Merit,'' he said, "for exertions in such a case I 
must peremptorily disclaim. The cause itself is enough 
to warm the coldest heart. But in my peculiar con- 
nection with it, to have been the continual witness 
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of the zeal and devotion to its service of those above 
me and about me, and not to have kindled at their 
fire, not to have been excited to the utmost exertions 
in one's power, vras impossible. If, then, I have seen 
this incomparable charity prospering and going on to 
prosper, and greatly risen in its tone and in the public 
favour, it would be base ingratitude in me not to 
avow, even in the presence of those who alone will be 
oflfended by the avowal, that it is to the hearty union 
of the great officers of the Society with its Managing 
Committee, — that it is to their exertions, — I will not 
say in season and out of season, (for we shall all agree 
that exertions on behalf of the orphans of the clergy 
can never be out of season,) but to their exertions, and 
to your good- will conciliated thereby, is it owing that 
the Society has prospered. And let me not forget to 
add, it is owing to the care, kindness, and industry of 
their teachers, that the children have been made good 
and happy, — good, I mean, as far as human infirmity 
will allow, and happy^ I need not say, in proportion 
to their goodness. 

^^ I beg pardon for this long trespass on your time ; 
but I have been run away with by my subject; and 
as it is the first ofience of the kind I have ever been 
guilty of, so it is likely to be the last. Yet I cannot 
conclude without briefly acknowledging that, besides 
these inducements to labour according to my power, 
and even beyond my power, in this work of love, I 
found in my official situation with another Society, 
over and above these, a special incentive to exertion. 
I had seen how deeply the cause of national education 
was indebted to the parochial clergy ; and I confess 
I did feel doubly anxious that they should be paid in 
kind, in the families of their poorer brethren, if they 
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could not be repaid in degree, for blessings and bene- 
fits conferred upon tbeir country, in a manner no 
less serviceable to the State than honourable to them- 
selves. 

" In conclusion, I have the satisfaction to think, and 
need not now assure you, that my anxiety for the 
welfare of the Society and its interesting charge must 
continue without abatement ; and that in now quitting 
an ofl&ce, which I was equally fond and proud of, I 
have given the best proof of my real attachment to 
its interests, as I feel that I never did it better ser- 
vice, than when, in so doing, I made way for the able, 
zealous, and enlightened friend to whom you have this 
day committed the duties of the treasurership/^ 

There were abundant evidences given, as will be 
seen from the later portions of this Memoir, of his 
continuing to act as a benevolent nursing father to 
the Clergy Orphans. The charitable labours in which 
he was occupied for their benefit were the solace of 
the last years of his life. It is only just to the me- 
mory of his admirable wife to add, that her share in 
these cares of his office was constant ; and a material 
addition to the school - buildings at St. John's Wood 
was the result of her own private bounty, and a fund 
of her own raising. 

In this year he took a part in the foundation of 
King's College, London, and was from, the first a 
member of the council. His advice was sought in 
the measure which was now adopted for the discon- 
tinuance of Church briefs, and in providing for the 
want by royal letters, of which the first was issued 
at this time for the Church-Building Society. The 
discontinuance of these letters, if we remember the 
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circumstances attending the suppression of briefs, can 
hardly be justified as an act of good faith, to the 
Church, and was certainly not anticipated at the pe- 
riod of their suppression. It has been succeeded by 
a doubtful and little -prosperous mode of raising funds 
by single efibrts and letters travelling on the wings 
of cheap postage. The Church- Building Society has 
been a more trustworthy dispenser of the alms com- 
mitted to its care. 

It was to be expected that on such important public 
questions as were now in agitation, he should have 
been in frequent counsel with his friend Yan Mildert. 
The retirement of Lord Liverpool was shortly followed 
by the repeal of the Test Act, and by the removal of 
the disabilities excluding Roman Catholics from the 
legislature. To the repeal of the Test Van Mildert 
gave his assent in a speech delivered in the House of 
Lords, April 17, 1828 ; and in some subsequent de- 
bates he further explained his reasons for such assent. 
With a pardonable anxiety that he should not be mis- 
represented, he afterwards caused some copies of his 
speeches to be printed for circulation among his friends. 
To this he alludes in the following letter : — 

'' April 30, 1828. 
" My dear Friend, 

^' It was a very rough and unsightly MS. which I 
left this morning for your perusal, and for you to deal 
with, if you think fit, as you dealt with another for me 
last week ; and I sincerely hope this may be the last 
trouble of the kind that I shall ask you to take for 
me this session. The Dean of Chester ^ called on me 

® Dr. Henry Philpotts, now Bishop of Exeter. 
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yesterday purposely to thank me for this last effort to 
rescue myself at least, if not all my brethren, from the 
load of obloquy which we had been compelled to bear. 
I have done it, I fear, but feebly ; yet it called forth 
an expression of the kindliest feelings from the good 
old Earl, whom I was most anxious to mollify, and 
also a strong and unqualified assurance from the Great 
Captain^ which I felt to be better worth as a security 
than a hundred such bills as that which we have re- 
turned to the Commons, improved doubtless, yet still 
anything but satisfactory. 

^'I felt somewhat disburdened after this last effort 
to regain the good- will of the Church's friends. But, 
after all, exercise your free judgment as to furnish- 
ing the ^Mirror' with the report. I only want not 
to be misunderstood, whether I am right or wrong. 
God knows, this whole proceeding has been a bitter 
pill to me, from the effects of which I shall not soon 
recover. 

^^ Yours, my dear friend, 

'' Most truly and affectionately, 

" W. DUNELM.'' 

To the removal of the Roman Catholic disabilities 
Bishop Van Mildert was resolutely opposed, justifying 
his opposition on grounds which commanded some 
portion of the public attention at the time, and which 
his biographer has done well to record ^ 

'' Spiritual functions,'' he said, " belong exclusively 
to the Church; spiritual jurisdiction to the State as 
allied to the Church. If spiritual jurisdiction or au- 
thority, in whatever degree, be acknowledged as the 



b Ives's Memoir of Bishop Van Mildert, p. 96. 
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riglit of some other potentate, this authority, whether 
more or less, is so much substracted from the supreme 
authority claimed, and justly claimed, by the head of 
the State; and the subject who is placed in such a 
predicament can pay only a divided allegiance to his 
rightful sovereign ; an allegiance which, however faith- 
ful and sincere as far as it extends, is avowedly imper- 
fect in this respect ; and consequently curtails his right 
to the same favour and privileges, the same degree 
of trust and power, which others may enjoy who sub- 
mit to the State without any such reservations or re- 
strictions/^ 

This was the simple ground upon which the exclusion 
was maintained by those religious statesmen, of whose 
views probably Van Mildert was the last public expo- 
nent. But he also added to it another consideration. 
Having solemnly declared, on taking his seat in the 
legislature, that the Homan Catholic religion was ido- 
latrous and superstitious, he could not consent to any 
measure which appeared to him likely to destroy or 
weaken the distinction between idolatrous superstition 
and the pure worship of God. In explaining himself 
he limited the application of these terms to certain 
practices in the Church of Rome, such as the adora- 
tion of the Host, and the invocation of saints. '^The 
charge,^^ he said, "can never fairly be construed to 
extend to the whole of its creed or ritual. There can 
be no doubt that the Church of Rome is a true Church, 
although a corrupt one. The Protestant Church of 
England has derived its spiritual and ministerial powers 
through the channel of the Church of Rome : but it 
owes no obligations to the Church of Rome for the 
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pure doctrine and worship it now professes, those being 
of older date than Popery itself/' 

It may be supposed that some of these declarations 
of opinion were the subject of previous conferences with 
Joshua Watson. A private journal of his wife, Mary 
Watson, kept for a short time at this period, speaks of 
one such conference : — 

'' March 30, 1829. My husband is now gone with 
the Bishop of Durham to take a tete-a-tete dinner in 
Hanover-square, the Bishop desiring to have some 
more friendly conference with him on the momentous 
question now pending in Parliament ; for which pur- 
pose he called here and took Mr. Watson with him 
soon after six The carriage was ordered at half- 
past nine, but he did not return home until after eleven, 
the Bishop engaging him in such confidential commu- 
nications as I know not whether I may yet record, and 
expressing his thankfulness for the hours thus devoted 
to him/^ 

There can be little doubt that the friends were 
mutually agreed on this question, and that what Yan 
Mildert published expressed the mind of both. Joshua 
Watson would have held the exclusion from the legis- 
lature to be justified on political grounds, and, as so 
justified, he would have maintained it. But he also 
regarded the doctrines and practices in the Church of 
Rome, which the Church of England rejects, to be 
dangerous to the purity of Christian faith and duty. 
And from this opinion he never departed. 

A few further extracts from this joarnal will shew 
how his days were at this period constantly occupied : — 

'' Thursday^ April 9. Mr. Watson was at home the 
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greater part of this morning in conference with Dr. Mill 
on Indian affairs, (Dr. Mill had arrived in Park-street 
two days before) ; then with the Bishop of Barbadoes 
about West Indian concerns, chiefly Dame Mico^s cha- 
rity ; then with the Bishop of Lichfield about church- 
building. Afterwards he and the Principal went to 
St. Martinis library, and then he held conferences in 
the Park with Messrs. Campbell and Lonsdale on 
S.P.C.K. subjects. He and Dr. Mill returned to dinner, 
and the evening was passed in conversation. He re- 
posed a little time on the sofa, while Mary played on 
the harpsichord some beautiful little pieces of Handel, 
Muffat, and Worgan, which the Principal, who has 
much musical knowledge and taste, greatly admired. 

"Monday in Passion-week. Dr. Mill went with us 
to church, and then returned to his friends. Mr. Wat- 
son then went first to the Church Commission ofiice in 
George-street, thence to Lincoln's Inn Fields. Evening, 
as usual, spent in writing : and lastly, Mary read to us 
Dean Stanhope's Commentary on the Epistle and Gos- 
pel for the day. Mr. Watson has selected from ' Stan- 
hope on the Epistles and Gospels^ the services for this 
week, putting them together in a little book, and call- 
ing it the ^ Holy Week.' He edited it this time last 
year. 

" Wednesday. To church ; immediately afterwards 
to Church Commission office, where he spent several 
hours completing the arrangements for carrying on the 
business during the Secretary (Mr. Jenner's) illness. 
Writing and thinking again after tea till Stanhope 
again closed the evening." 

Some days of Easter-week were spent at Hackney 
Rectory. 

" Thursday^ 23. Mr. Watson engaged with his bro- 
ther in Church business all the morning. He then 
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went to dine with the Hackney Churcli and King Club, 
of which he is yet an honorary member. 

" Tuesday, 28. Church Commission the whole morn- 
ing till a late dinner. 

" Tuesday, May 5. Church Commission till after one ; 
then to Lincoln's Inn Fields, and back to Great George- 
street till between five and six o'clock.'' 

The journal was not long persevered in. It ends 
abruptly on the 13th of June, with a short notice of 
the previous month as one of incessant engagement 
and occupation to her husband, increased by the an- 
nual meetings, &c., of the Societies at that season, and 
the consequent influx of clergy from all parts of the 
kingdom. ^^ So many of these apply to him for advice 
and aid, that the business of the Church Commission, 
Church-Building Society, &c., is carrying on at his pri- 
vate house when the offices of the Societies are closed. 
Indeed, his visitants of this description are so nu- 
merous and so quick in succession, that they are fre- 
quently waiting in difierent rooms for one another's 
departure.'^ 

It may be mentioned here that it had been his regu- 
lar practice, from the first formation of the district 
committees of the JSTational Society, to entertain the 
Secretaries at dinner when they came to Town for 
the general meeting. The same hospitality was of- 
fered them by Mr. JNTorris at South Hackney. 

Who can wonder if one, who was habitually jealous 
of the secularizing effect of much business even in the 
best causes, felt himself in danger of being too much 
engrossed by such ceaseless demands upon his time and 
thoughts, and wrote to his brother and old friend at 
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Guilsborougli in a strain which drew from Mr. Sikes 
an exhortation to persevere and bear the burden, as 
assured that he need not wish to be found, when his 
Lord should come, employed otherwise than in those 
works which were given him to do ? ^^ It has pleased 
Heaven/' he said, ^' to give you talent and occasion to 
do good, in a superior way, in a wholesale way. You 
must shew me some strong reasons to justify any 
neglect of this ^ gift of God which is in thee/ No ; 
^ Put thou thy trust in the Lord, and be doing good/ ^' 
In June, 1829, we find the first record of a corre- 
spondence, which was continued for some time, with Dr. 
William Ward, then lately appointed to the bishopric 
of Sodor and Man. Bishop Ward requested the re- 
commendation of his name to an appeal, by which he 
sought to bring the wants of his island diocese before 
the British public. The Church Commissioners and 
Church-Building Society had been compelled to reject 
his petition, because the Isle of Man was not within 
the appointed sphere of their operations. He had, 
however, found by tablets in most churches in the 
Isle that Bp. Isaac Barrow obtained from the friends 
of the Church in England, including the two arch- 
bishops and fourteen bishops, a sum which enabled 
him to increase the revenues of the clergy. '' I wish to 
add to the duties of mine, and they pray that I may 
succeed/^ Two days after, the Bishop returns him 
most grateful thanks for his note and liberal contents. 
^^Your name and subscription will greatly contribute 
to open the Church-Building door to me. May the 
door of the Church triumphant in heaven be opened 
to receive you, after you have lived long enough to 
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serve tlie Churcli militant on earth/^ He wished 
for a short conversation with him that he might learn 
^^how a bishop may become a beggar with a good 
grace, and yet with the best chance of success/^ 

In July, 1830, he was again in correspondence with 
J. W.J and in a like zealous spirit. ^^ You will perceive/^ 
he said, ^^that your talent has gained many talents 
since you kindly subscribed to my church-building this 
time last year. I shall have four new churches on the 
stocks in the course of this week and the next.^^ 

Again, from Bishops' Court, July 13 : — 

" My dear SiR) 

^^ It has been suggested to me by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that if I could raise a subscription of any 
reasonable amount and offer it conditionally, the claims 
of the Isle of Man on the National Society might again 
be proposed for consideration in the most favourable 
shape. I embrace the offer without loss of time, and 
shall transmit £100, with the promise to exert my 
utmost power to raise an annual contribution to the 
parent Society, on condition that they will take the 
Isle of Man within the pale of their charter, and afford 
me the aid which I deplorably want. Without foreign 
aid things must remain as they are; that is, the rising 
generation must be lost to the Church irrecoverably. 
A wiser measure you could not adopt than to include 
all the colonial dioceses within the charter, on the same 
condition of their contributing to the parent institution. 
' Give, and it shall be given unto you.^ . . . 

" I send you some sketches of the buildings we have 
at present in hand. You see we have the boldness to 
found a college. This I am doing on a fund bequeathed 
by Bp. Barrow one hundred and sixty years ago, for 

X 
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the purpose of educating young men for the ministry 
of the Manks Church. I find the people co-operate 
and aid me in this most zealously, as it comes home to 
their families and firesides in the education of their 
sons and imj)roYement of their property. This will be 
a great blessing to the Isle of Man and the Church at 
large. I hope we shall be able to obtain for it the 
patronage of the King. A more eligible seat of learn- 
ing is not in the King^s dominions. For pure air, 
sea-bathing, cheap living, central situation^ exclusion 
from every temptation, the Isle of Man stands un- 
rivalled. . . You can do much in obtaining my object 
at the Board, and I have great dependence on you. 
Thanks and blessings to you and all my liberal bene- 
factors, who have enabled me to supply the poor of 
this diocese with accommodations in the house of God. 
My subscription exceeds £4^000, — a large sum in these 
hard times, though still far short of our wants. But 
I have no fear but that the same kind Providence 
which has hitherto favoured my undertaking, will sup- 
ply the rest. I have only to entreat my friends to 
help me in my schools, without which I am building 
churches to no purpose. Pray let this be done before 
the bishops leave Town. 

'^ Ever yours, my dear Sir, with sincere regard, 

" W. SODOR AND MaN.^^ 

The remembrance of William Stevens was enough 
to awaken an interest in a claim for the Scottish Epi- 
scopal Church, especially when it came from the poor 
Highland latitudes. It is, therefore, no surprise to 
find a note of acknowledgment of much the same date 
from Bishop Low : ^^ To your good self, whose name is 
known in all our Churches^ and to the Bishop of Lon- 
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don, I beg leave to present my best thanks for your 
handsome donations in favour of the pristine-mannered 
Episcopal congregation at Appin in my diocese/' 

Perhaps a donation sent in this same spring as '' an 
additional subscription towards libraries in Iceland/' 
may be admitted as one of many proofs how free as 
well as careful he was in selecting the objects of his 
alms. ^^You must sleep well each night/' wrote the 
good man who thanked him for this little gift, " when 
your days are ever spent in 30 much true philanthropy." 

During this period there was a continual interchange 
of friendly offices and communion of public counsels 
with the excellent Hugh James Rose. There is mention 
of a visit to him at Booking, and at Hadleigh, where 
he rebuilt the parsonage, so as to restore to use an 
ancient gateway and tower, which had probably stood 
there from the time of Rowland Taylor. "The ride 
was delightful. A volume of W. Wordsworth in the 
carriage afibrded both conversation and reading.^' This 
is the record of one who accompanied them when they 
were companions on the way from London to Had- 
leigh ; and it will be readily believed by those who 
remember a conversation with H. J. Rose, that ^' his 
lively spirits and thoughtful feeling made the time 
pass most pleasantly." Rose was a devout disciple of 
William Wordsworth ; but not so as to exclude also 
a warm affection towards WilKam Cowper. 

Dr. James Henry Monk, having done good service as 
Dean of Peterborough, where he had put the cathedral 
into an excellent state of restoration at great personal 
cost, was in 1830 promoted to the see of Gloucester. 
This promotion was especially grateful to Dr. Words- 
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wortli ; and it seems to have been gratefully welcomed 
by Joshua Watson, at whose house the Bishop was enter- 
tained for about a month when he attended Parliament 
after his installation. 

We find Dr. Wordsworth in these years frequently 
calling upon his friend for advice and support in his 
labours at Cambridge, It was impossible that Joshua 
Watson should not take the warmest interest in his 
efforts to advance the cause of religion and learning 
in his College and University. And in proportion to 
his intimate knowledge of his aims and motives, and 
of his difficulties, he loved and honoured him for his 
sacrifice of private ease and of personal feeling to his 
toilsome, public, and official duty. His mark upon one 
of Dr. Wordsworth^s letters of 1828 shews the plea- 
sure he had in receiving it ; it must have been on 
account of the following passage : — 

Nov. 11, 1828. 
'' I have of late teazed you more than enough with 
complaints^ and therefore I am the more boimd to tell 
you that, so far as respects our own College, I am 
increasingly hopeful and cheerful. Here we go on 
with great harmony, and I think with increasing de- 
ference and regard towards myself. The discipline, 
too, improves, and I think we are more bent uj)on our 
duties. Only within these two days also I have gained 
a most important point of discipline, with respect per- 
haps to the most important and influential part of all 
our residents, — the Bachelors; and for which I have 
been sighing, and from time to time endeavouring, ever 
since I have been Master. It respects the degree of 
their attendance at chapel, and the principles on which 
they attend; and I consider it, perhaps, the greatest 
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gain for moral results whicli the College has obtained 
for fifty years. When I told the young men,— admi- 
rable and exemplary heretofore in all other respects,— 
that they had made yesterday one of the happiest days 
of my life, you will not wonder if I desire of you, my 
friend, to thank God, and to participate in my joy. 

^' Yours most affectionately, 
" C, W. 

" Chris, has just got another prize (for Latin verse), 
which completes the list of all he could possibly have 
got within the College/^ 

About three months later he wrote again in a similar 
strain to communicate another " most welcome event,'' 
by which his toil had been cheered : — 

^^ You know, I believe,'^ he continued, ^' how anxious 
I have been for many years, (indeed ever since I knew 
the University,) and how much I have laboured since 
I have been Master, to prevail upon our Trinity men 
to proceed to their Divinity degrees. This I have con- 
sidered as the only thing that was wanted to make our 
CoUege as eminent in theological learning, and in its 
devotion to objects purely ecclesiastical and professional, 
as it is in other things ; and now this is effected. '^ 

One of the tutors had called on him a few mornings 
before to declare his own intention, and several more 
were following the example ; and the Master doubted 
not that — 

^^ The desuetude and obstacles being once surmounted, 
we shall have a never-failing spring and stream from 
generation to generation. The importance of this in 
our case it is hardly possible to rate too highly. And 
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this at lengtli being accomplislied, I am now ready to 
ask leave to sing my Nunc Dimittis. 

^' Ever yours most affectionately, 

'' c. wr 

''Feb. 24, 1829. 
'^ I thank you most heartily/' J. W. answered ; ^^ and 
rejoice with you as sincerely, for the news of this morn- 
ing, [the election of Dr. Wordsworth's son to the Craven 
Scholarship]. In this my Lord of London^ desires 
especially to join, and with particularly good feeling to 
hail his own successor in the office. He joys too with 
you, heart and soul, on the accomplishment of your 
great Divinity object, and I hope will readily say, 
^ God prosper you in all your good works, I wish 
you good luck,' as heartily almost as does yours af- 
fectionately, 

" J. W." 

The next extract will be found to relate to a different 
subject : but it seems due to the memory of two good 
men like Dr. Wordsworth and Joshua Watson, to re- 
cord the estimate which they immediately and mutually 
made of a volume, now cherished as a sacred possession 
wherever the Church of England is extended, but then 
making its voice first heard at a few religious homes in 
a most unobtrusive form : — 

^^ Is it too late," Dr. Wordsworth writes this same 
month, '' to tell your ladies that I devoured their kind 
present with great avidity? I mean. Miss Watson's 
friend Keble. And let it be known that, though I 
have devoured him once, I intend him to be, like Pro- 
metheus' liver to the vulture, one of my standing dishes. 

t Bishop Blomfield. 
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In my reading I did not look at the pencil marks of 
Miss Watson and her friend till I had finished ; and 
I then found that every one which they had marked, 
I had marked also. And the only difierence between 
lis I found was, (which Miss W. will not wonder at,) 
that I had marked a very great many more than they 
had done. In short, he is full of beauties and good- 
ness; and I rejoice in my present; and I have given 
a copy to each of my three boys.'' 

^' Your judgment of Keble/' Joshua Watson writes 
in answer, ^ Ogives all the delight you expected; and 
Hugh Rose has just expressed almost equal satisfaction 
in a work so fitted,^^ he says, ^^ to make all men, and 
especially clergymen, wiser and better.'' 

In the same spirit of rejoicing in any signs of good, 
he thanks his friend for a copy of a Commemoration 
Sermon, which had been placed in his hands by Arch- 
deacon Bayley, preached at Cambridge by one who has 
since succeeded Dr. Wordsworth in his office of Master, 
and held it with honour : — 

^^ When I first heard of your friend Whewell, and 
his character in the University, I regretted that a 
vigorous mind like his had been wholly given to 
science, and not earlier turned to his profession. It 
is clearly, however, far better as it is. He now sets up 
as a divine not only with his original capital of acknow- 
ledged talent, but with the acquired credit of a man of 
science, and enlarged and liberal views. How much 
this must add to his usefulness in the place, it is easy 
to see. And it is really cheering, in the midst of so 
many motives to despondency just now, to see such 
powers united with such strong religious feeling in 
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a station which must make their influence extensively- 
felt/' 

They were equally comforted with the sermons and 
other writings of Eobert Wilson Evans % which were 
then beginning to attract attention: — 

''Evans/' writes Dr.Wordsworth, '' as Select Preacher, 
is preaching such sermons, and so preaching them, that 
you might almost think you heard again old Eichard 
Hooker. Thoughtful, wise, and excellent/^ 

The two friends were at this period in frequent 
correspondence on the progress of church - building ; 
and it is probable that Joshua Watson's counsel in- 
fluenced some of the provisions efiected by the legis- 
lature before the close of the reign of George lY., 
particularly those which enabled the Church Com- 
missioners, with the consent of the ordinary, patron, 
and incumbent, to convert district chapelries into sepa- 
rate parishes for ecclesiastical purposes®. It was a 
change requiring such practical prudence, and such 
regard to the principles of the parochial system, as 
were not always to be found in the appKcants for the 
exercise of such powers ; and it seems that some of his 
colleagues at the Church Commission Board were in- 
clined to grant the facilities sought for, without due 
consideration of what Gerson calls '' the minor prelacy^' 
possessed by every beneficed priest in his own parish. 
Thus we find him writing to Dr. Wordsworth : — 

a j^ private converse with both the Archbishop and 
Bishop of London this morning, I think I have made 

^ Now Archdeacon of Westmoreland. 
« 3 Geo. IV. c. 72, § 16. 
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some way. They both, confessed their alarm at the 
number of applicants for the exercise of our powers in 
their behalf, and seem willing to come to terms. Only 
they say I will make no terms, that nothing will satisfy 
me but the entire rejection of the provision, which they 
hold to be, in the present temper of the public, un- 
attainable. But I tell them, I am not so impracticable, 
and am ready to compound for all cases which can 
receive an ecclesiastical district with cure of souls.'^ 

There were some to advocate a scheme which, by 
a new valuation of first-fruits and tenths, proposed to 
make old endowments contribute a tax for the support 
of new benefices. This called forth a warm remon- 
strance from the old Master : — 

^^ Let Church-property/' he said, ^^ be liable to every 
burden of the State in common with all other property, 
and to every call of voluntary bounty and charity be- 
yond all other. But, if there be God and another 
world, let there never be a special legislation to make 
the clergy alone improve the maintenance of the 
clergy. ^^ 

These are the words of a man whose life and wealth 
were spent in public aims ; and deserve to be recorded 
at a time when so much has been done in defiance of 
so just a protest, and in a way which is threatening 
speedily to eliminate munificence from the sphere of 
a Churchman's virtues. There were some temperate 
remarks on these schemes for a new distribution of 
Church revenues in Van Mildert's last Charge to the 
clergy of his diocese of Durham, delivered in 1831. 

We find also some correspondence on the designs that 
were at this time entertained for the improvement of 
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the education of the middle classes, wlio began to feel 
that the children of such parents as were now benefit- 
ing by the National Schools, were in many instances 
better taught than their own children at the suburban 
academies, which used to invite the notice of Londoners 
by gilded boards displayed on most of the great roads 
out of London. The promoters of the London Uni- 
versity and King's College were contemplating the 
formation of Joint- Stock Schools in these localities; 
a plan which has been since prosecuted with varied 
success, but not without public benefit, in other popu- 
lous districts of the kingdom. Dr. Wordsworth writes 
in October, 1829, playfully attributing to his friend 
an unlimited degree of public influence in this as in 
other matters : — 

^^ After you were gone I had an interesting corre- 
spondence with your brother on the subject of the new 
intended school in his parish ; and the more we talked, 
the more, I think, did it appear to us that things of 
such a kind are likely to succeed and mutiply in the 
vicinity of London. Therefore we wished that you and 
the bishops would think seriously and speedily of the 
matter, and give us, as soon as possible, the draught 
of the scheme of regulations from King^s College, to 
be put into the hands of the well-disposed clergy and 
laity immediately, that they may not always have 
to meet the reproach of doing nothing except in the 
way of opposition. I think you have always been of 
opinion with the Bishop of London, that the portion 
of your scheme at King's College most likely to succeed 
and most wanted was the under-school. If this be so, 
I think it is clear that one such establishment at the 
centre would do but very little ; and hence the neces- 
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sity of Issuing a plan as the model to be pursued in any 
parts of the kingdom where such schemes are likely to 
be projected. We wished you had been with us, that 
we might know whether there was any sense in our 
fancies/^ 

Joshua Watson answered this letter from Guils- 
borough: — 

''The subject of schools/' he wrote, ''we must talk 
down when we meet. It is long and deeply interesting. 
At present I will only say that the London education of 
children is not a very favourite object of mine ; cer- 
tainly not a primary one in my view of King's College. 
Foreseeing, however, the probability of schools being 
attempted by others, both in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of London and in many populous towns, upon the 
alluring (not to say illusive) plan of combining the 
protection of the paternal roof with the excitements 
of public teaching, I was, I confess, anxious that King's 
College should so far run before these attempts, as to 
hold out in its earliest prospectus or scheme of proceed- 
ing, direct encouragement and invitation to their con- 
cert and co-operation with the college. But the con- 
sideration of this question was overlaid, I believe, by the 
pressure of other matters. In consequence, however, 
of your call the other day, I have thrown the subject 
again before the Bishop, who alone of the Council seems 
at this season accessible. Kind regards from mine to 

you and yours. 

" Your affectionate friend, 

" J. W.'^ 

These were the years in which the hospitalities of 
the house in Park-street were most abundantly shared 
by the bishops and distinguished members of the learned 
professions, whose hearts were alive to the interests of 
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true religion^ sound learnings and enliglitened charity. 
Among them, might be found from time to time the 
following names : Dr. William Carey^ Bishop of Exeter, 
and afterwards of St. Asaph ; Dr. Christopher Bethell, 
Bishop of Bangor ; Dr. John Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln ; 
Dr. Robert Gray, Bishop of Bristol ; Dean Monk, after- 
wards Bishop of Gloucester; Archdeacons Cambridge, 
Bayley, and Burney ; William Eowe Lyall, afterwards 
Archdeacon of Maidstone, and subsequently Dean of 
Canterbury, a generous scholar and divine, who was 
on very familiar terms with the friendly host and his 
whole circle of friends ; as was also Charles Webb 
Le Bas, a preacher and writer of great power and elo- 
quence. There might also be found, besides other 
men of high abilities and promise, John Lonsdale, now 
Bishop of Lichfield, Robert Wilson Evans, Hugh Rose, 
and William Ralph Churton, Fellow of Oriel College, 
a favourite disciple of Charles Lloyd^s, domestic chap- 
lain to Archbishop Howley, — a bright spirit, whose 
earthly career was too short for the great things of 
which he had shewn himself capable. Of the legal 
profession, besides his friends Park and Richardson, 
often mentioned, were Chief Justice Tindal, the vene- 
rable Judge Burton, and those two good men who still 
live in the honours of well-earned retirement. Judges 
Patteson and Coleridge. From the medical school there 
were the Heberdens, Bransby Cooper, Dr. Thomas 
Todd, and Dr. Thomas Watson, who are living to bene- 
fit another generation not insensible to their worth. 
There was admission within the threshold to many 
whose names were distinguished in science, such as 
Dr. Whewell, Professor Sedgwick, and Charles Lyell 
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tte geologist. The poets Wordsworth, and Southey 
were here to be heard of when they came to London. 
And here were to be met some of the most eminent 
sons of art, as Sir Francis Chantrey and Lough, Copley 
Fielding, and George Robson, to whom this Memoir 
has already paid a passing tribute. Of a more nu- 
merous class, whose private worth was not unadorned 
with some accessions of taste and learning, it may 
suffice to mention Charles Henry Barnwell of the 
Museum, and James Henry Markland. 

At such a house it was but natural that it should 
have been a coveted privilege with the young and 
hopeful spirits of the time, whose aims were good 
and pure, to obtain admission. Many live to remember 
those evenings with grateful thoughts. Many were 
there confirmed in their good purposes by the coun- 
sel and intelligence which enlivened the social board, 
and the refined kindness of heart which controlled and 
directed all. But a change was now at hand, of which 
some forebodings began to appear in Dr. Wordsworth's 
letters towards the close of this period, and of which 
some record, however imperfect, is required in a Memoir 
of the Life of Joshua Watson. 



CHAPTER XY. 

Illness of Ms wife. — Her return home and preparation for 
death. — Her continued interest in his public labours.-^ 
Efforts to counteract infidel and seditious agitators. — 
Particulars of her last hours. — Temporary retirement of 
Joshua Watson from public life. 

IT was now among tlie counsels of Divine Providence, 
to make the example of such a life as his more 
perfect, to visit Joshua Watson with domestic sorrow. 
He was destined to survive the admirable wife who 
had shared and animated all his noble f asks and pur- 
poses, and after a brief interval to mourn for the loss 
of his daughter, his only child. The first serious 
apprehension for his wife was felt at Brighton in 
September, 1830, and was at once communicated in 
a letter to John James Watson : — 

" Monday, Sept. 27. 
'' My dearest Brother, 

^^ It has pleased God to arrest us in our journeyings, 
and turn us back to our own home, that we may in 
peace and quiet seek the counsel and advice on which, 
in subordination to His will and providence, we are 
most inclined to rely. Within the last week or ten 
days my beloved wife, instead of gaining anything 
from change of air and scene, has sadly and unaccount- 
ably declined, and fills me full of anxiety for the future. 
Indeed, I scarcely know how to look forward but with 
serious forebodings. Only that I know that I am in 
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tlie hands of Him whose arm is not shortened, and who 
equally bringeth down to the grave and bringeth up, 
and has before raised me from the lowest depths. 

" Give me your prayers, my dearest brother, and 
know me to be ever yours most affectionately, 

'' J. wr 

^' We hope to be at home to-morrow afternoon/' 

His brother hastened from Hertfordshire to meet 
him on his return from Brighton. The physicians 
whom he most trusted were quickly called to consult- 
ation ; their opinion gave hope, but not without trem- 
bling and lingering uncertainty. He wrote, therefore, 
at this time to Dr. Wordsworth : — 

'' Upon the future I will not dare to speculate ; but 
in humble reliance upon that gracious Providence, 
which has in time past so heaped His mercies and 
loving-kindnesses upon me, I receive with devoutest 
thankfulness the present blessing; and knowing that 
He has good in store for those who trust in Him, I will 
lay my hand upon my mouth, and in silence wait the 
time of my more perfect redemption. For this, my 
dear friend, let me have your prayers. 

" Yours ever affectionately, 

'' J. W/' 

His friend^s answer, full, of course, of affectionate 
sympathy, having shewn that he had received too hope- 
ful an impression, J. W. wrote again, Oct. 12 : — 

^^The obscurity of our medical opinions, and their 
nice balancings of our hopes and fears, I cannot conceal 
from myself, or from you any longer, keep me in a state 
of anxious alarm, and make me dread lest my cup has 
been too full of blessing, and may not be longer held 
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by my unsteady hands. I am thankful, however, to 
think that we have made a little improvement since I 
last wrote." 

* 

At the end of tlie montli lie was enabled to speak of 
increasing hope, whicli drew the following lines from 
the Master : — 

^' My very dear Friend, 
'^ Your kind letter of yesterday must not be suffered 
to pass without its word of thankful acknowledgment. 
It came like a gleam of light from heaven through a 
dark cloud. God grant that you may see the merciful 
hope augmented and strengthened day by day/^ 

Of the invalid's own feelings on this return to the 
dwelling which she was never to quit again during her 
earthly sojourn, it would be difficult to speak with half 
the truth and simplicity that are to be found in the 
following lines, dictated a short time afterwards to one 
of her attendant nieces : — 

SICKNESS AND HOME. 

"While yet abroad our steps could roam, . 

Dear friends no want would let us know. 
They bade us call their home our home, 

And kindly made us feel it so. 

But bless' d be God, who gave me power 

To reach this dear-lov'd place of rest, 
Where love and duty every hour 

Seem striving who shall serve me best. 

But love outstrips poor duty quite. 

And moves in such a constant glow, 
That duty is obscur'd from sight 
In the effulgence of that light. 

Which love's soft rays around her throw. 
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Yet will she not her post forsake, 

But sweetly lurks, and waits to start, 

If love some little pause should make. 
Where she may come to take her part. 

Ah me ! the happy object of such care. 
How shall I e'er my thankfulness express 

To God, who did such hearts for me prepare, 
To those dear hearts, that never tire to bless ! 

It is a mark of the strength of her character that, 
while she was thus resigning herself to a sickness, 
which she felt from the first to be past human help, 
she was still sharing and striving to animate her 
husband^s public designs, as in her days of health and 
vigour. Her private journal was renewed at intervals ; 
and in Jan., 1831, it speaks of several conferences with 
Yan Mildert and Blomfield on the measures which 
might best be pursued to oppose the spirit of infidelity 
then abroad, exhibiting itself in virulent tracts and 
public lectures. There was some reason to fear a new 
outbreak of the venom which had desolated the na- 
tions, and a revival of the danger of the days but 
newly gone. Happily, however, though there were 
busy hands employed in throwing the burning straws, 
the materials around them were not equally disposed 
to take fire. 

One who had some practical acquaintance with the 
condition of London at this period^ went to attend 
and hear a famous infidel lecturer at the Eotunda on 
a Sunday evening. The lecture consisted chiefly of 
a recitation of a part of Milton's ^^ Paradise Eegained,'' 
intermixed with a running comment of low bufibonery 
on the history of the Temptation. After this had gone 

Y 
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on a good part of an hour^ a working man among the 
audience, in a plain russet jacket, calling to the lecturer 
by name, said^ ^^ Argument! argument !^^ The effect 
of these two calm words was electrical : the orator 
paused like a man half choked with rage. The rest 
of the hearers, who appeared to have come more out 
of idle curiosity than zeal for irreligion, hailed his 
confusion with peals of laughter, more loud than any 
which his previous scurril jests had called forth. Then 
scarcely recovering himself, he turned towards the 
person who had interrupted him, and repeated his 
word : ^' Argument ! I will give you such argument 
as none of your priests, with all their craft, shall be 
able to answer.""^ ^^Do so,^^ said the man in fustian; 
"and then our time will not be wasted/^ The result, 
however, was that the purpose of the entertainment was 
sufficiently exposed by those two simple, honest words. 
The spirit of the infidel advocate was rebuked. He 
tried to fall back into his buffoonery, but with little 
success. The assembly, which consisted of a few hun- 
dreds, chiefly of the lower ranks, broke up by degrees, 
as some were ashamed, and others wearied, to continue 
listening; and the attempt, which at first had given 
some uneasiness to the friends of religion and virtue, 
ended in nothing. 

The orator on this occasion was an unhappy renegade 
priest, who had once been an officiating minister of the 
Church of England in one of the southern counties. 
He had once before renounced Christianity, but pro- 
fessed repentance; and came to old Dr. Gaskin, then 
Elector of Stoke Newington, to beg his kind offices 
with Archbishop Howley, that he might again be 
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restored and permitted to take duty in his diocese • 
The benevolent old man pleaded for him; but the 
Archbishop gave a prudent answer: ^^This is a case 
in which much public scandal has been given by a 
public insult to the Christian faith. It cannot be that 
one who was so lately an open apostate should at oncG 
be permitted to preach and teach what he was yester- 
day trying to destroy. When a young candidate for 
Holy Orders presents himself, we commonly require a 
testimonial of the candidate's good life and conversa- 
tion for three years past from three or four clergymen. 
Let the offender, if his repentance is sincere, live in 
retirement for the next three years, and then bring the 
same kind of testimonial. '^ Before many days had 
passed, the wisdom of this answer was manifested; 
and the wretched recreant was outdoing his first des- 
perate declaration. 

It is not impossible that this advice may have been 
the subject of conference with H. H. Norris, who after- 
wards reported it to the present writer, or with Van 
Mildert and Joshua Watson, who appears, from the 
private journal just mentioned, to have had several 
interviews with Archbishop Howley and Van Mildert 
on this subject. There are also several notices of this 
kind : — 

'' Wednesday, Jan. 19, 1831. The Infidel Tract 
Committee at S.P.C.K. . . . 

" Friday y Jan. 21. J. W. went early into the City 
to talk to some active and influential men about esta- 
blishing some plan for the production and dissemination 
of anti-seditious cheap tracts. 

" Friday y Jan. 28. He tells me that the coadjutors 
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in the distribution of small tracts will be in brisk action 
in a few days. They have already so well contrived as 
to engage one of the wretches who vend the poison to 
administer the antidote : so much for the best bidder/^ 

The journal continues for more than two months longer, 
as resumed occasionally in the intervals of sickness. It 
speaks once or twice of a plan which Joshua Watson 
had proposed for an Ecclesiastical Commission, of which 
some account will be found in the following chapter. 
What is here subjoined is almost the last entry : — 

" Wednesday^ March 30. I am very sorry to find 
this pause so long, but my illness makes me less and 
less equal to exertion. My husband's daily proceed- 
ings have been, I know, according to the tenor of the 
foregoing journal. He has been endeavouring to per- 
suade William Wordsworth the poet to write on the 
present awful state of morals and politics ; but the 
latter declares he cannot satisfy himself. However, 
I hope he has not altogether given it up.'' 

There was scarcely any period during her long ill- 
ness in which she had not at her command, beside the 
unfailing attendance of those most closely bound to 
her, the society of several cherished friends, old and 
young. And besides her full and constant devotions 
w^ith her husband, and the services of the clergy 
in her own family, prayers were frequently ofiered up 
for her and with her, at her own request, by Bishop 
Inglis, who was then in England, by Dr. Wordsworth 
at other times, and by Hugh J. Rose. Her husband's 
words, from a private paper of his own, will best de- 
scribe the impression of all eye-witnesses who attended 
in that sick chamber : — 
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" It will be impossible for tbose wbo were privileged 
to attend her lengthened trial to forget the lovely 
picture of Christian and cheerful resignation which 
was continually presented to their eyes ; and some, 
I humbly trust, will bless God to their latest hour for 
the silent eloquence of that lesson which spoke so 
sweetly and directly to the best feelings of their mixed 
nature ; and shewed them how things temporal might 
be subordinated to things eternal ; and how, whilst the 
thoughts of her own departure, and preparation for it, 
were always uppermost in her mind, and might have 
generated something like an appearance of unconcern 
for the interests and comforts of others, there was an 
unvarying manifestation of anxiety for their happi- 
ness, and of care and consideration how she might yet 
advance it/^ 

She did indeed believe that the good creatures of 
God and the good services of our fellow men were to 
be received with humble thanksgiving, to which all 
would tend if " used to its true use/^ One day, after 
letting her eye rest upon a noble drawing of George 
Robson^s, a picture of Pont Aberglaslyn, she observed, 
how much it was permitted us to enjoy in this world; 
that we were in no wise to turn our eyes away from 
the wonders of nature or art, but only to guard care- 
fully against their occupying our thoughts so as in any 
degree to exclude spiritual things, to which a right con- 
templation of them would rather lead us ; for " earth 
hath this variety from heaven/' And she then went 
on with deep feeling to say how many delights she had 
enjoyed ; that it had indeed been a good world to her ; 
and yet, she thanked God, she could leave it without 
a sio'h or regret. " She could hardly help wondering 
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at herself/^ as her daughter's pen recorded her words, 
*^ that loving us all so dearly as she did, she should be 
without a wish to be restored ; she had always prayed 
it might be so when death should be in prospect, but 
had hardly dared to hope the feeling could be so com- 
plete/^ To the last her ardour of love was unabated ; 
but she had perfect trust for thero, and strong faith 
and hope for herself. 

She spoke of the text, St. John xy. 15, as at once 
a sanction and a lesson for Christian friendship. " It 
implies, ^^ she said, ^^ entire confidence, and unreserved 
communication of heavenly knowledge, accordingly as 
each may have been blest with religious advantages/^ 

Her thoughts for herself^ as her daughter again 
wrote, were only on a better world ; but for the sake 
of those who shoidd survive her^ she seemed to divide 
them, as befitted one who now almost touched that 
better world, yet felt and apj)reciated the duties and 
blessings appertaining to the state of probation in 
which she left those most dear to her. 

As the spring advanced, her weakness increased, till 
early in June the degree of languishing was such as 
to give tokens that the end was near. On Saturday, 
June 11, she received the holy Sacrament for the last 
time, at the hands of her husband^s brother, together 
with her nearest relatives^ and with her maidens, who 
earnestly sought to be admitted, and to whom she 
afterwards gave her thanks and blessing one by one. 
Her daughter and her nieces heard the husband and 
wife conversing together that day on the comfort aris- 
ing from faith in the atoning merits of their blessed 
Hedeemer's death and passion. " Yes,^^ she said ; ^' and 
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it is a steady comfort/' The word expressed the con- 
stant frame of her mind. It was a steady, uniform, 
humble hope and firm trust that sustained her, and 
gave her that unvarying placid and devout serenity 
which marked every portion of her lingering illness. 

One further little instructive incident was remarked. 
Her husband sate watching her the day before her 
death, and threw in little words of comfort at intervals, 
when she was now almost too weak to speak : " I can 
give voice to her thoughts,'' he said to one of his 
nieces, " and that relieves her.'^ It would be difiicult 
to find a more touching proof of entire unity of spirit. 

But this was almost the last hour of consciousness ; 
the shadows were gathering round, and she expired 
without a struggle about three o'clock in the morning 
of June 13. She was buried in the family- vault in 
Hackney churchyard, where, after nearly four-and- 
twenty years of widowhood, her husband's remains 
were laid beside her. Knowing that the efibrt would 
have been too great for the tender spirit and weak 
frame of their brother at the rectory, H. H. Norris 
had ofiered his services to read the Burial Ofiice. There 
was something remarkable in the devout energy with 
which this good man seemed inspired on such mournful 
occasions. His melodious voice gave out tones which 
uplifted the mourning soul from the dimness of the 
present scene, and came over the spirits with a glow of 
comfort from above. The deep and holy feeling which 
was on this occasion manifested as he read the solemn 
and animating words, enabled even the sorrowing 
dausrhter for the moment to lose all consciousness of 
present grief in the joyful triumph of victorious faith. 
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As to the chief mourner, as he followed the bier out of 
the church, there was an expression upon his coun- 
tenance which those who noticed it could never forget. 
It was literally " a beaming eye/^ which spoke the calm- 
ness of a heart in which love and hope had subdued 
all feeling but that of thankfulness. 

From the expressions of sympathy which the be- 
reavement of one so generally beloved drew forth, we 
will select one or two which bear marks of having 
been particularly acceptable to him or to his daughter. 
Archdeacon Bayley wrote on the 23rd of June : — 

'^ My dear Sir, 
'' I well know that it would be more than idle in me 
to attempt to suggest to you any topics of consolation. 
All that a man and a Christian can have are, and have 
long been, present to your mind. But I cannot satisfy 
my own feelings without just expressing to you that 
my heart is with you in this hour of trial. It seems to 
me that many marks of a peculiarly kind Providence 
are to be seen in Mrs. Watson^s last illness, in the 
support she received, which enabled her to bear up so 
firmly and cheerfully, that the end of her life may 
perhaps be deemed more exemplary and interesting to 
the objects of her immediate regard than any former 
part of it. And the same gracious influence from above 
was lent to promote and preserve their happy com- 
posure and presence of mind. I have hardly a right 
to intermeddle with your sorrow by speaking of what 
I feel to be my own share of loss in this visitation, 
merciful, no doubt, as it is afilictive. But, indeed, 
I consider the friendship of this admirable woman as 
having been one of the happiest privileges of my life ; 
and the memory of her superior talents, consecrated by 
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their application, of her indefatigable charity, of her 
intellectual and animating conversation, and of her 
truly Christian temper of mind, will ever continue, I 
trust, to cheer and stimulate me. My humble and 
earnest prayer is, that you and yours may in this 
trying hour receive every comfort from the God of 
all consolation. Believe me, with most cordial esteem 
and regard, yours, my dear Sir, 

" H. y. Bayley.'^ 

A few sentences of the reply remain : — 

^' All that is to you, was she to me, with this 

only difference, that the blessing of health had, till 
within the last twelve months of her precious life, 

enabled her to do without intermission what must 

have been too frequently interrupted in performing. 
It was as true in my case as in your own, that I was 
like Potiphar in my house, and knew not aught that I 
had save the bread that I did eat. She sent me forth, 
day by day, to my work, without a care or thought 
about home beyond the feeling that, however wearied 
or baffled abroad, I was sure on my return there to 
find both counsel and comfort from a depth of prin- 
ciple, a soundness of judgment, and an affectionate 
liveliness of temper, not often united in an equal 
degree. ^^ 

There was something peculiar in this liveliness of 
temper which, accompanied by a native shrewdness of 
observation, judgment, and good sense, often added 
pointedness to her discourse, and gave a key-note to 
the conversation of old and young in the circles around 
her. ''It was a vivacity and playfulness,'' says one 
who often witnessed it, ''which diffused life and ani- 
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mation where it came. "We shall never be such, a 
joyous circle again/' 

These are the words of one whose close intimacy 
made her aware of the little failings inseparable from 
such a character, while it increased her love and value 
for her ; and she bears this heartfelt testimony to the 
exemplary manner in which she profited by her 
trial : — 

'^ I can only add that all the fine parts of her cha- 
racter shone with increased brightness during her long 
illness, and every little blemish disappeared ; and there 
was added a gentle tenderness, and a compassionate 
consideration for the weakness of others, which seemed 
not to belong to her before, and which endeared her to 
us a hundredfold/^ 

The two branches of the family were almost as one 
during the weeks that followed ; and for more than 
two months the widower and his daughter made their 
chief home at Diggeswell Rectory. Other friends vied 
with each other in personal offices of sympathy ; and 
Dr. Wordsworth wrote from Cambridge, July 7 : — 

'^ My dear Friend, 
^^Day after day has passed, and I have omitted 
writing in the hope that I should be able to say that 
I could spend a day or two in your neighbourhood, and 
so have the opportunity of seeing you again with my 
very dear friend. Miss Watson, and of ascertaining 
what I am very anxious about, how you are supported 
in health of body and health of mind in the further 
progress of the deep and awful change into which it 
has pleased Divine Providence to plunge you. I ear- 
nestly hope and pray that His loving-kindness and 
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mercy has, since we parted, continued to be, and still 
is, with you both^ as I felt confident it had been 
through all the earlier stages, and in the last sad crisis, 
of your fiery trial. Pray, if it be possible, let me have 
a line from you at Bursted. My quiet parsonage there, 
I hope, will be a place that you will think of among 
the yery first when you are able to think of encounter- 
ing any change of place and scene.^' 

A letter from Bp. Yan Mildert, written at the be- 
ginning of August, is chiefly interesting as shewing 
how his friend must have written to him, while it 
makes us regret the loss of that and many other 
letters : — 

'' My dear Friend, 

" Your letter of last week is everything that can be 
hoped for or desired as to your present state of feeling. 
. . . For the present I can well conceive that Diggeswell 
with all its soothing and tranquillizing advantages must 
give rise to frequent recollections and regrets not to be 
put aside. Yet you do well in encountering these in 
their full force, as the surest means of preventing their 
painful recurrence at an after period. As to the state 
of mental discipline which you describe as the result of 
your contemplation of the past, the present^ and the 
future, I can only say that it presents to my mind 
almost an enviable picture of right Christian feeling, 
such as the best of us may desire to emulate rather 
than hope to attain, and on which the Divine blessing 
cannot fail to rest.^^ 

But Joshua Watson^s affections were far too tender, 
and his frame far too sensitive, to allow him any ex- 
emption from the weariness and depression of spirits 
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which, so often follow after the first pressure of afflic- 
tion. And because, if we did not perceive that he had 
a struggle to maintain, we should lose much of the 
instruction and encouragement which his after life 
affords, the following letter, though of a private nature, 
shall not be withheld ; full as it also is of ^^ thoughts 
which in thankfulness endure/^ 

His watchful eye had seen some danger to Church 
interest in a Bill that was pending, and he had written 
urgently to draw the Master of Trinity^s attention to 
it ; and the Master had hailed the letter as a symptom 
of his being again at his post in heart and affection, 
and perhaps in person also. But he replied, — 

'' My very dear Friend, 

^^ You are much too forward, I am sorry to say, in 
your friendly anticipations. Neither publicly nor pri- 
vately do I feel any symptoms of returning vigour ; but 
a listless inactivity of body and of mind makes me shrink 
from everything which seems to call for exertion of the 
one or the other. In public concerns, indeed, there is 
quite enough, from hopelessness of good, to indispose 
a much more ardent spirit than mine to action. But 
nothing save the want of every vis but the vis inertice 
could, I think, have kept your kind letter a week un- 
answered. This inertness is, or rather has been for 
some time, sadly gaining upon me ; and whether it be 
the consequent of premature age, or the too easy indul- 
gence of indolent habits, I cannot tell, (I fear both,) 
but I certainly find it hard at present to fight against 
it, when all external circumstances serve greatly to 
increase the difficulty of self- exertion. Do not, how- 
ever, imagine from this, my dear friend, that I am at 
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all unduly depressed. The case, I assure you, is far 
otherwise. If, on the one side, every day shews me 
more and more the magnitude of my loss, I thank 
God it makes me also more and more sensible of the 
multitude of His mercies ; and the one feeling only 
so corrects the other as to make me deeply grateful 
for the blessings still lent to me, and more ready to 
part with them whenever I shall be called to give 
them up. I can bless God daily for the child and 
friends He has given me, and yet feel that the spell is 
broken which made me think ^ it is good for me to be 
here ;' and in most thankful enjoyment of all that is 
left behind^ prepare for following what is gone before. 
And surely this ought henceforth to be the great busi- 
ness of my life, and may well discharge me for the 
future from much of the profitless labour in which I 
have long been engaged/^ 
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